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JOHN DORRIEN^ 



CHAPTER I. 

THEBE was this much good in Oliver Black, 
that he liked Antoinette none the less for 
deceiving her. The simplicity and inexperience 
which made her so easy a prey, the childish 
trust -which never snggested a doubt of truth, 
were sweet to him* He was also yonng enough 
to feel fond of a girl who liked him so frankly, 
and whatever was amiable in his nature went 
forth towards Antoinette, and endeared him to 
her with every passing hour. And amiable 
Oliver was after a fashion. He had grown np so 
in manner and bearing quite naturally. It was 
pleasant to him to be liked. Principle he had 
not, and did not care to have; he sincerely 
thought it superfluous. Tet he was not in- 
capable of a certain honesty of judgment. The 
one really good trait in him had appeared at 
Mr, Blackmore's death. Ou learning how he 
VOL. in. B 



2 JOHN DOBRIEN. 

legally stood, the nnacknowledged child of a 
gentleman» the penniless son of a man of for- 
tune, Oliver had acoepted bis hard fate with 
Philosophie composure, and not uttered one word 
to reproach the man who, after rearing him in 
babits of luxury, left him fibame and poverty bj 
way of inheritance. He was man enough not 
to rail at fortune, and candid enough to confess 
to himself that he might have behaved no better 
than Mr. Blackmore — '^perhaps not half so 
well," said Oliver to bis own thoughts ; " be- 
sides, the old hoj liked me, and he wonld have 
done something for me if he had had time, I 
know." 

But with this temperate view of bis wrongs 
ended Mr. Oliver Black's impartiality. Set him 
face to face with life and other men, and he was 
resolved to get the best to be had out of both. 
He must have comfort, he must have ease, be 
must have money, and smoke the best cigard, 
and drink choice wines, and wear broadcloth, 
and have the love of some pretty woman 6t 
other; and he must stand weU in life, and gild 
that fatal bar in bis scutcheon, and float smooth- 
ly down the tide of fortune. That he, Oliver 
Black, should sink, and not swim, was as much 
out of the question as that he should not make 
a stepping-stone of John Dornen, when bis old 
friend so kindly gave him the opportunity of 
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doing so. It is hard to fight one's way iip, to 
make a fortune out of nothing by waj of begin- 
ning — ßome men have done it, nay, do it daily ; 
but Oliver Black was too indolent to attempt 
any tbing of the kind-^to step in another man's 
ahoes was far more easy. John Dornen had 
been slaving seren years to raise a falling hotise, 
bat Oliver Black feit no scruple in snpplanting 
him, and reaping the fruit of bis labour. To 
«ave himself from so grievous a fate as that of 
poverty was merely self-preservation, and self- 
preservation is a law of nature, and Oliver 
Black was the man to obey it without aparticle 
of remorse. It was awkward, it was unpleasant 
even, but it must be done — ^to throw away such 
a Chance would be to deserve never to have 
another. 

The thought, indeed, of taking the place of 
his friend did not come at once. There was 
not much hypocrisy or self-deceit about Oliver's 
inner man, but there was enough to make him 
comfortable within as he was pleasant without. 
He laid down to himself no deliberate plan of 
treachery. Why should he I When a man is 
always ready to pluck the fruit at band, must 
he be for ever scheming abotit robbing or^ 
chards t When it suited him to do wrong, he 
did it, but he took no pleasure in it. He was 
not cruel, he was not unkind, but he had a ter- 

b2 



4 JOHN DORRIEN, 

rible attribute, which many meu whose actions 
were worse than bis never bad. He was re- 
morseleBS — be knew little pity, and no regret. 

Tbus, wben it occurred to bim tbat Mr. Dor- 
rien's grand-daugbter migbt be wortb baving, 
be at once made up bis mind to see bei* ; and 
wben, baving seen ber, be found tbat sbe was 
quite pleasant enough iu his eyes to make mar- 
riage endurable witb ber, no foolisb scruples 
beld bim back. He bad stiidied tbis life, and 
always'seen tbat in tbe world's eyes success 
justifies most tbings. Witb regard to tbe life 
to come, be quietly ignored it. He bad early 
rednced bis decalogue to one simple command : 
" Make Oliver Black comfortable in tbis world, 
and as to tbe next, wby, my dear boy, will it 
not be time to see about tbat wben Oliver 
Black gets tbere ?" 

One of tbe pleasant necessities of tbis world 
now lay npon bim in tbe duty of making love 
to Antoinette, and bis love-making was all tbe 
more fervent tbat be bad little time to spare. 
He bad ingeniously telegrapbed bimself very 
unwell witb influenza to Mr. Dorrien ; but even 
influenza is limited, and be knew be could not 
prolong bis absence beyond ten days, so be 
made tbe best of bis time and of bis opportuni- 
ties. Tbese were few; Mademoiselle Melanie 
was too xnistrustful to leave bim alone witb 
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Antoinette. She watched him closely and 
keenly ; yet two or three times circumstances 
"were too much for her, and the lovers had a 
view of their inner nature which her presence 
might have delajed. 

The first time that this happened, the reve- 
latioQ she thus got made a deep impression on 
Antoinette. She had taken her lover to her 
favourite haunt, the deserted villa of the Cüarkes* 
Mademoiselle Melanie had said, *^ Go on first — ^I 
shall follow you directly/' bnt ßomething had 
no doubt occurred to delay her, for they went 
on alone, and looked for her in vain down the 
road when they stood by the iron gate. 

" I told her we were Coming here," said An- 
toinette, pushing the gate open; ^* She knows 
"where to find ue." 

She walked on, with her light, dainty step 
and gracefui carriage, looking, thought Oliver, 
a very charming young creature in that desert- 
ed avenue of cypress-trees. They were very 
cid and solemn of aspect, and they rose in dark 
majesty, with here and there a flush of sunset 
touching a projecting bough, and the pale blue 
air of a southern sky for a background to their 
sombre masses. Oliver's sensuous nature was 
not without poetry. Those heathen emperors 
who sent Christians to the lions, who poisoned 
Cr murdered their best friends, who stopped at 
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nothing, had a keen sense of the beautifal for 
all that. They liked the finest statues and the 
fairest gardens, and they made themselves 
homes of which the loyeliness has remained as 
a byword. Oliver's moral unscrupulousnesa 
by no means interfered with his appreciation of 
Bcenery. It was delicate and refined, and he 
now fonnd a tender charm in the aspect of this 
deserted garden. 

" We ean wait for aunt here," said Antoinette, 
sitting down on the npper step of the p^<m 
leading to the forsaken house« 

She, toOy feit the sweetness of that fair even- 
ing hour. She clasped her hands around her 
knees, she looked at the faint blue promontory 
stretching on the pale sea, at the rieh monn- 
tains stooping down with their forest crown to 
the rocky shore, and she feit blest in her very 
heart. A large, beautiful star was rising slow- 
ly aboye the horizon, and, as it rose, Antoinette's 
eyes foUowed it, and her spirit seemed to rise 
with it higher and higher to new regions of 
happiness and beauty. 

Oliver» too, feit happy. He had half stretched 
himself at her feet, and his band had sought 
and was clasping one of hers, so little, so soft 
and warm. His look rested on her rosy young 
face with tender pleasare. What a dear little 
thing she wasi— how sweet, how g^acefull 
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How pleasant it would be to have her in bis 
bouse, not clotbed in sucb sbabby garments as 
tbose sbe wore — Oliver bad no weakness for 
b^Vlty unadorned — bat attired in sbining silks, 
^itb glittering jewels and soft laoes, and all 
tbat oan give 9^ more delioate grao^ to woman's 
loveline^s^ 

*' Darling," he suddenly said, ^' don't you bäte 
being poorf 

Antoifx^tt^y wbo was far gone in Eden, feit 
somewhat startled at ao terrestrial a question ; 
but $he^ replied, with a pleasant langh : 

" Ko ; wby sbould 1 1 I have been used to 
it too long." 

^'Well, I baye not, that is true," he said. 
** But yet don't you bäte it !" 

" No," sbe slowly answered, " I do not." 

Hbe would have added tbat poverty with bim 
bad sometbing deligbtful in it, but znaiden 
modesty beld back the firank confession. Oliver 
looked at her with some wonder. Was sbe 
speaking her real sentiments, or was tbis one of 
those oonversational untrutbs wbich people are 
i^pt tp \;|tter almost U4meaningly 1 

**Wby sbould I hate being poort" sbe re- 
sumed. *^ I am young, I have good bealtb, I 
PQver feel duU, and — and — ^" 

« And wbat ?" 
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" And there is some one who says he is very 
f ond of me/' sbe said, in a low voice. 

^'You are a darlingl Bnt for all that, my 
dear girl, I hate being poor. The mere thought 
tbat my pocket might be empty some day sends 
a cold thrill tbrougb me. Moreover, and above 
all things, I hate seeing you poor, and poor you 
Bhall not be ; no, as true as my name is Oliver 
Black, you shall be a rieh girl yet," 

" Thank you," she laughed. " I suppose you 
mean to make a fortune for me ?" 

*^ Of course I do, and to take you to my poor 
father's chäteau ; but, en attendant^ you shall 
have your own, ay, that you shall. Nothing 
shall stand between me and that object." 

" My own ?" asked Antoinette, smiling. " And 
what is my own, Oliver ?" 

" Your grandfather's inheritance, to be sure. 
John Dorrien is the best fellow ia the world, 
but it makes my blood boil to see bow he ha« 
usurped your place. You must get it back, An- 
toinette. John must be content to be a clerk, 
äs I am. What would have been your father's, 
if he had lived, must be yours. It is not fair 
that a third or fourth cousin should possess it." 
" Well, I do not think it is," said Antoinette, 
naively. " Only, if my grandfather does not 
like me, what can be done ?" 
*'But your grandfeither shall like you» and 
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yon shall not be defirauded, not whilst I have 
brains, and will, and energy to prevent it,*' re* 
joined Oliver, ^ith much emphasis. ** Let John 
Dorrien take bis proper place in the firm, the 
first, if yon like, but let bim do no more. It is 
too bad tbat he ahould be lord and master in 
Mr. Dorrien's honse." 

**It is hard," said Antoinette, refiectively. 
*' Oh I Oliver, do look at that star, how clear, 
how glorious it is 1" 

Oliver did not look at that statt, but at An- 
toinette's face, raised in tender admirätion. His 
own darkened a little; How slight an impres- 
sion he had produced, and yet this was not the 
first tiine that he had placed John Dorrien be- 
fore her as the usurper of her rights. How 
was this ? Was there some fatal flaw in this 
girl's nature, some feminine weakness, that ren- 
dered her incapable of resentment and ambition, 
some imperfection, that denied her that active 
love of money which leads the many so far T 

Antoinette's next remark turned that uneasy 
donbt into unpleasant certainty. His question 
had awakened a train of thought of which he 
was unconscious. The allusion to her un- 
known father had recalled her little childish 
mother, and with the memory came a question, 
startling and awkward to a man of Mr. Black's 
turn of mind« 
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*< Oliver, do you think it is a,nj use praying 
forthedeadr 

Oliver's arched eyebrows uearlj met, though 
he looked smilingly up into tbe face of bis 
young mistresB» but be was too self-possessed 
to answer ber witb a sneer, so be said, gently, 

" Well, it caa do tbera no barm. But wby do 
you put tbe questiou, darling ?" 

^'Because/' sadly Baid Antoinette, ^'Aunt 
Melanie says it is no use, tbat all is over wben 
liie is ended, and tbat tbe dead bave no souls 
to pray for. Wbat do you tbink, Oliver t" 

Sbe looked at bim witb anxious, pleading 
eyes. Woman-like, sbe came to ber lover as to 
a teacber, and, woman-like, too, sbe bad feit 
witb tbis first love tbe wakening of spiritual 
longings for soul and immortality. Antoinette 
bad been reared in simple, practical irreligion. 
Mademoiselle Melanie was an open infidel, and 
Antoinette's mother stood too mucb in awe of 
ber sister-in-law to go against ber teacbing, if 
teacbing it could be called. Mademoiselle M^ 
lanie's atbeism was simple negation* Sbe never 
worried berself about tbe trutb or error of re- 
ligion. Sbe bad otber tbougbts, otber cares» 
otber sources of bitterness. To all tbat Antoi- 
nette could ask or say sbe retnrned a scornful 
" No," or, " Don't be a fool," by way of answer, 
nntil tbe cbild ceased to question, and Mrs. 
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George Dorrien weepingly requested her never 
to talk to her aunt on those aubjeota. It was 
too dreadfal, she said. Indeed, ehe considered 
the theme so trying that she eluded it entirely, 
and, heicg too indolent and too languid to give 
her child any teaching of her own, she allowed 
her to grow np as she pleased, untaught to^ 
adore or to pray, simply Qonacioua that meu 
and women used certain fbrms of worship, but 
that one could live very eaailj without them. 

Books had done little to supply the de^ 
ficiency. Antoinette had read general litera* 
tnre, and this, as a rule» does not say muoh of 
the Spiritual world. It often misinterprets it, 
and ofteneet of all it ignores it. " Let na not 
talk of these things," it seems to say to the 
reader in VirgiFs memorable words to Dante i 
** but look and paas on." Giuxrda e paaaa — sad 
words to deal Trith man's greatest hope and 
noblest aspiration^ — thoughtl But so it is. 
Christianity, by having passed into the hearts of 
all, has lost the place which ancient wisdom 
gave to its philosophio speculations. The 
catechism has taught ua more than Plato ever 
knew, and divine truths have beoome common 
good. But perhaps the great number who pos- 
sess such knowledge do not realise the utter 
ignorance of those to whom it has not been 
granted ; and Antoinette was sadly, strapgely 
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Ignorant. Even her brief interconrse with the 
<]!Iarkes had done nothing to enlighten her* 
Thej held erratic views on most snbjects, and 
as every member of the family seemed inclined 
to travel on a separate spiritual path, Antoinette 
had found it more pleasant and more con- 
venient not to attempt foUowing any of them« 
That too was easy, for they were not zealous, 
and cared chiefly for the society of the Countess 
of Armaill6's daughter. Thus, when she now 
turned to Oliver for knowledge, Antoinette had 
a good fand of ignorance for him to work upon ; 
l)ut she had also a wakening, questioning spirit^ 
and this made the task rather trying and awk- 
ward. 

Oliver was not ignorant by any means. He 
had been taught religion by Abb^ Y^ran, and 
irreligion by Mr. Granby. He had also flirted 
with every philosophic System of the day, and 
made himself a little creed of his own — ^pleasant, 
-comfortable, easy, and convenient. Mr. Granby 
gave him a tincture of Hegel to begin with^ 
but Oliver was too matter of fact to believe that 
all he feit within, and saw without himself, was 
as Mr. Granby expressed it, " a development of 
the idea." He might have been a Hegelian so 
far as moral laws went, for he really considered 
them amiable illusions ; but he liked his sensa- 
tionsy and objected to calling them ideas« 
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"Nonsense, Mr. Granby," he said, cooUy, 
'' the flavour I find on this cognac is something 
xnore than the development of an idea. I have 
a fancy I should like Comte — ^let ns try him/' 

Mr. Oranby did not like Comte, but he wanted 
to please his pupil, so they went into Comte for 
a time. Positivism was rather congenial to 
Oliver's tum of mind, but Comte himself 
amused him exceedingly. Foolish man, who 
had no faith in penance, and who ate dry bread 
for his dessert, who denied the divine origin of 
man, and who invented the religion of humanity, 
who prayed for hours daily, and had no god« 

" Don't you think, Mr. Granby, that Comte 
was rather cracked!" asked Oliver, who, if he 
was willing to worship humanity, was like 
many another disciple of Comte, only willing to 
do so provided humanity meant himself. 

" Most of these clever fellows are cracked," 
composedly answered Mr. Granby ; " but these 
vagaries have nothing to do with Comte's 
method, you know." 

" Of course not. I wonder if that Clotilde 
de Yaux, whom Comte adored in life, and wor- 
shipped in death— did he not pray to her, Mr. 
Granby t I wonder if she was handsome, or 
whether her beauty was a product of the idea." 

Mr. Granby thought the lady was piain. 
Women who exeroised such extraordinary fasci* 
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nation were often piain — thej left so mtich to 
the itnagination. 

PhiloBophy thus etudied was pleasant enough, 
and so Oliver trifled with Hegel and Comte, 
and went through Pantheism, and Eclecticism, 
and everj oiher '^ism," nntil, as we have said, he 
made himself a little creed of bis own. He 
ignored the Almighty with Comte, and agreed 
with Pantheism that the nniverse, instead of 
being created, has simply developed itself He 
did not, however, go far or deep into the ques- 
tion of his origin, Cui bono. What matter 
where we come from, or, as to that, where we 
go to, so long as the present time can be made 
pleasant. He was young, he was handsome, 
he was streng, or held himself so. The world 
was all before him, the world and its kingdoms. 
He too had heard the voice which tempted Eve, 
and through whose sorcery Adam feil — "Ye 
shallbe gods." It was pleasant to self-love, to 
pride, to bow to no Divine Master, to hold the old 
ideas of sin and virtue worn-out creeds, and to 
laugh softly at the weak herds who cling to 
them still. It was comfortable to believe, with 
one of his philosophers, that man '* has a sove- 
reign right to all he can do ;" and that those 
laws which the decencies of civilization require, 
are the only restraint he need acknowledge. 
Oliver had neither the low instincts nor the 
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violent passions which make vulgär criminals. 
He could take the good out of lifo, out of men 
and women, and yet not steal nor kill. Even 
when from Oliver Blackmore he became Oliver 
Black, bis pbilosopbic speculations produced no 
apparent change in bis manner or feelings. He 
-was still tbe same pleasant, easy, good-bumour- 
ed young man tbat be bad beto. Tbe keen 
ambition wbicb bis downf all bad wakened, tbe 
remorseless determination to still enjoy tbe 
good tbings of tbis world tbat bad come witb 
poverty, were not to be read in tbe soft and 
laugbing dark eyes, or in tbe irresistible smile 
of tbe late Mr. Blackmore's unacknowledged 
son. 

Wbat tbe world did not know, Oliver did'not 
see any necessity to teil it ; and be would bave 
found it more convenient not to toueb on sucb 
vexed questions as tbese wbicb Antoinette now 
raised witb ber searcbing eyes fastened on bis. 
So, tbougb be answered ber, be feit bis ground 
first. 

" Dearest," be said, witb a balf sigb, " why 
talk of sucb tbings T Men and women are fated 
to disagree on some topics, and tbis, I fear, is 
one. Tbey are trained ^differently, and, sad to 
say, grow far — too far apart." 

Antoinette fired up at onöe. 

" Wby should tbat be!" sbe asked. 
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" Oh I why indeed ?" he sighed. « Well, I do 
think that star wonderfxillj beautiful." 

" You will not answer me," said Antoinette, 
mortified. ** You think I could not understand 
these matters. I am not so ignorant as you 
think." 

Oliver protested he did not think her ignorant 
— "only of course her opportunities in La 

Ruya " 

" As if I had always lived in La Ruya," inter- 
mpted Antoinette. " Why, we only came here 
two years ago, when aunt was so unlucky at 
Monaco." 

" Poor Mademoiselle M61anie," feelingly said 
Oliver, taking care not to look surprised — " was 
she so very unlucky ?" 

"0hl very. She gambled all we had, and 
we have been dreadfuUy pinched ever since. 
But I had masters before then, and I have 
leamed plenty of things." 
« Where t" asked Oliver. 
" In London, in Brüssels, in Eome," was the 
triumphant answer. "We did not stay long 
any where, however ; and aunt never would let 
me learn music. Of course once she had taken 
to Monaco, it was out of the question. But 
when the Clarkes were here," added Antoinette, 
looking wistfully at the closed Windows of the 
Villa, " I studied with them." 
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" Crochet ?" snggested Oliver. 

*'A11 sortB of things/' answered Antoinette, 
with much dignity. " Latin with Tom." 

" How old was Tom ?" 

** Tbirteen. I got on better with Latin than 
he did ; but then poor Tom was stupid. And I 
am snre I could nnderstand all about those 
things which you think so mnch beyond me.'' 

"I only thonght you might not be accus- 
tomed to pbilosophic speculations," said Oliver. 

**What matter t I am sure I could nnder- 
stand them all the same," answered Antoinette, 
with the calm audacity of young people. 

Oliver smiled, and venturedongratifyingher. 
Cautiously and skilfuUy he played with somo 
of the vexed questions which lie at the root of 
Belief and Unbelief. Antoinette was profound- 
ly ignorant of these matters, but she was quick, 
and she listened with rapt attention. Oliver 
could be fluent when he pleased, and her intent 
&ce both pleased and flattered him. Not for 
anything would Antoinette have lost a word 
which he uttered. It seemed so fine, so grand» 
that wonderful vision of an uncreated world 
ever developing itself in vast unbroken pro- 
gress — man the Lord and God of it all." 

"How splendid!" cried Antoinette, looking 
around her, as if this beautifiil universe sud« 
denly bore another meaning. 

VOL. nL c 
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Oliver smfled good-natoredlj at her enthnsi- 
asm. 

^< Yes, darling/' he softly said, ** it is splendid, 
as you saj ; but you are large-mindedy and oan 
iinderstand. Women, as a mlei do not take to 
Pantheism; they are rather narrow, and prefer 
Monotheism." 

" And yet it is so fine, so very fine, that hid- 
den power pervading all we see," said Antoi- 
nette, still ardent« ** And, Oliver, what do yon 
think about praying for the dead 1" 

If Oliver had been a zealot, he conld scarcely 
have helped being gently exasperated at so out- 
rageous a question. Here was a would-be Pan- 
theist talking with Monotheist ideas of the 
dead I As if the dead were more than a memory 
or a name I But, being no zealot, and being 
willing to make allowances for the emotional 
natiire of woman, he checked a streng tempta- 
tion to laugh, and, strack with a brilliant idea, 
plonged into that portion of Positivism which 
the disciples of Comte have so prudently dis- 
carded. 

" Dearest," he said, tenderly, " why not pray 
to the dead, instead of praying for them T Their 
immortality is in our hearts. A man mnst wor- 
ship his mother, wife, and daughter. They are 
his guardian angels in life, and to them, should 
they die first, he prays. A fitther, husband, and 
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6on are the same objects of tender worship to 
womaD. Let there be no Bad yiaions of future 
woe, for if there are rewards there must be 
punishments. Let it all be the tendemess and 
devotion of loving heartSi of the feeling that 
binde ti5, dearest." 

Here Mademoiaelle Melanie opportunely came 
np, and Pantbekm and Positivism, to Oliver'B 
great relief, were dropped for the while, but for 
the while only. Antoinette Dornen was at the 
time of lifo when the mind is most eager to 
solve the great problem which lies in wait for 
HS all, as the Sphinx of old lay in wait for her 
yictims. Life and death are involved in the 
momentous riddles she utters. Bnt is not every 
ODe of US an (Edipus t Do we ever doubt our 
wisdom when we rash on fatef Do we care for 
the bones of the yictims which lie scattered on 
the cavem where broods that great iniquity, 
with the lovely face of womän to seduce, and 
the loathsome body of the serpent to crush those 
whom she ultimately devonrs. 

Oliver, who was no fanatic of unbelief, would 
have been qnite willing to let Antoinette's reli- 
gion alpne, so long as it did not interfere with 
her obedience to bis wishes ; but when she forced 
these questions npon him, he was snbtle enough 
to See that it might be well if he had a double 
hold upon her. Thus it was that she becamo 

c2 
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bis in soul as well as in heart. Twofold bond- 
age, wbicb implied mucb tbat Antoinette bad 
never foreseen, and wbicb made her weak and 
belpless in ber lover's bands, as a tool is in tbe 
bands of a skilful master, 

Sbe did not feel or even suspect tbis tili 
Oliver bad long been gone. Sbe bad been out 
one moming sketcbing, for sbe drew well, and 
especially witb mucb fancy and taste, and sbe 
came in warm, flusbed, and tired, but cbarmed 
witb ber morning's work. 

*^0b, aunt," sbe said, *'it bas been so de* 
Kgbtfiiir' 

"Have you finisbed tbe waterfall!" asked 
Mademoiselle Melanie, sbarply. 
. Antoinette blusbed a little and bung ber 
head. Sbe bad begun to draw a waterfall some 
time back, bat bad made no progress witb ber 
task. Once a goat percbed on a rock bad 
tempted ber irresistibly. Tbe waterfall conld 
wait, but tbe goat certainly could not« Anotber 
time tbere was an effect of sunligbt so beautiful 
but so fleeting tbat it wopld bave been a mortal 
pity not to catcb it ere it &ded awaj ; and so 
sbe bad been lured bj one tbing and by anotber, 
and tbe waterfall remained unfinisbed, witb tbe 
outline of its trees and rocks on tbe sky, and a 
blank wbere tbe foam of its waters sbould bave 
been. 
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'^ No, I did not finish the waterfall/' heRita1> 
ingly answered Antoinetto. ** The fact is, aunt, 
I found a group of ferne so lovelj that it would 
have been a ehame not to do tbem at once ; and 
reallj, annt, I think they are not amiss ; and 
then there is plenty of time for the waterfall, 
you know." 

" Is there t We are going to Paris after to- 
morrow — to Mr. Dorrien's house. At least, you 
are/' bitterly added Mademoiselle Melanie. ^' He 
has written — ^here is bis letter." 

The sketch-book nearly feil from Antoinette's 
bands, her snrprise was so great, but on sur- 
prise joy quickly foUowed. 

^* Oh I aunt," she eried, " is it possible ? Has 
Oliver already spoken to Mr. Dorrien t" 

<< There never was such a simpleton as that 
girll" contemptuoosly exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Melanie, and she curtly reminded her niece that 
Oliver not having yet returned to Paris, nothing 
was less likely than that he should have spoken 
to Mr. Dorrien. 

"But then he will come back, aunt," said 
Antoin^tte, with gladness still in her eyes; 
" and, as he is one of the firm, why, I shall see 
bim often, very often, and he will speak to Mr. 
Dorrien in time, and Mr. Dorrien will give him 
a good Position, and he will be all right again. 
Poor Oliver ! You know, aunt, how badly bis 
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relations have used him. It seemB tliere was 
a flaw in his father's marriage to bis mother/' 
continued Antoinette, looking at her aunt with 
great innocence, ^* and bis consin took advant- 
age of it to rob bim of bis property. And bo 
is so fond of tbe old bouse be was bom in. Ho 
bopes to buy it back some day, To buy back 
one's own bouse — ^tbat is bard. I wisb Mr. 
Dorrien would lend or give bim tbe money." 

Mademoiselle Melanie laid ber band on tbe 
yöung girl's sbonlder, and looking in ber face 
witb a cold, bard look, sbe said, 

'^Remember tbat Mr. Dorrien is to know 
notbing of your engagement to Oliver." 

"I know you made me promise tbat,** an- 
Bwered Antoinette, witb a blank face; "but 
now, annt, bow can it bei Wby, I may see 
Oliver every day." 

«Wbatabontitr 

" Ob ! aunt," exclaimed tbe young girl, witb 
a irigbtened, deprecating look, ^^you know I 
am so stupid — ^I am, I really am,*' sbe said, al- 
most, bumbly. ^' I do not know bow to teil a 
Ke." 

" You will learn !" laugbed Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie. 

** No, no," cried Antoinette, alarmed, " I can- 
not ; I can never lenm tbat — ^I am too stupid." 
" Bubbish r 
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But Antoinette persisted that ehe was stupid» 
and coold not do it. 

" Well, then, do not,'' said her aunt, changing 
her tacticSy for she knew of old that Antoinetto 
could be obstinate, ** do not teil a lie. Eeep 
yonr counseL Mr. Dornen will never ask yoa 
if you are engaged to Oliver Black, and all yoa 
have to do is not to teil him." 

'' OhI of course," cried Antoinette, brightening» 
'^I can do that; besides," she added, with a 
happy smile, '* Oliver will soon teil him all abont 
it himself." 

This differenoe was easily settled, bat Joli 
proved the cause of one far more serious. 

^' Yoa are not going to take that sparrow,'* 
authoritatively said Mademoiselle Melanie, when 
they were paoking, and she saw Antoinette 
settling the cage. 

" Not take my little Joli t" cried Antoinette, 
indignantly. ^* Leave Joli behind — never I" 

^ I say you shall not take him." 

" Aunt, I will. Nothing will make me forsake 
JoK." 

** Say another word, and I will wring the little 
wretch's neck," cried Mademoiselle Melanie, 
getting in one of her blind rages. 

'^ And if you do, aant," answered Antoinette, 
who was very white, **I will never see yoa 
again." 
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Mademoiselle Melanie burst out laughing, and 
Joliy who was hopping about in bis cage, cbir- 
mped at bis Utile migtress. 

Antoinette feit quite triumpbant at ber victorj, 
and, in ber good bumour, made nb difficulty in 
acceding to various bints wbicb ber annt gave 
concerning ber guidance in Mr. Dorrien's bouse, 
nntil Oliver sbould bave apoken to tbat gentle- 
inan. From a distance it all seemed very easy, 
and tben Antoinette feit so eure tbat ber lover 
ivould lose no time in making all rigbt. 

Bat tbe all rigbt of youtbful bope is very apt 
to turn into tbe all wrong of experience. Diffi- 
culties wbicb sbe bad not anticipated bemmed 
in Antoinette on every side. Sbe very soon 
saw tbat discovery would min botb Oliver and 
herseif, and sbe kept tbeir Joint secret, not 
merely because sbe bad promised to do so to 
her aunt, but because sbe could not belp ber- 
self. Sbe still boped tbat ber lover's return to 
Paris would be tbe end of ber probation, but 
sbe soon lost tbat illusion. Only one tbing 
"was certain : bowever sbe migbt rebel, Oliver 
Black was ber master. Sbe feit it wben tbej 
xnet again. Sbe feit it wben sbe was alone 
in ber room on tbe evening of tbe day wben 
sbe bad gone to Versailles. Mrs. Beginald 
half suspected ber ; Jobn bad uttered a warn-^ 
ing wbicb bad filled ber witb sbame and 
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fear. To pay Mademoiselle Melanie a stoIen, 
fiurreptitious yidt, was to rush upon discovery 
and what to a girl unuBed to deceit seemed 
perdition ; bot for all that Antoinette did not 
dare to disobey her lover. ''KI do not do it," 
she thonght, ** he will do something dreadfui, 
like the slipping of the note in my band this 
evening, and he will be mined, and all will be 
lost.'' 
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CHAPTER IL 

MADEMOISELLE MIELANIE was making 
poffee with a little machine ingeniously 
constructed so as to tumble every five seoonds» 
and thus either spill the water within, or ex- 
tinguish the blue flame of the spirit without. 
The contrivance was one which would have 
tried anyone's temper, and it drove Mademoi- 
selle Melanie half wild. Even when she had 
compelled this erratic machine into a sort of 
steadiness, she stood over it, giving the flicker- 
ing blue flame a moody look, which became 
thoroughly scornful as it wandered to the poor 
fiirniture, faded paper hangings, and low ceil- 
ing of the room in which she was preparing her 
morning meal. 

Mademoiselle Melanie was a rebel at heart» 
and she canied on a perpetual and useless 
quarrel against Fate. Just now her lot was 
not a pleasant one, and retrospect seemed ex- 
ceedinglj bitter. How steadj and snre had 
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been the down ward course of her lifel A 
Inxurious home in the tropica with her brother 
and her sister-in-law, a still comfortable home, 
though no longer luznrioua, with her sister-in- 
law and her second hnsband, then Mr. Dorrien'» 
house, not a home» but a verj fair place to yisit 
in, then the sonth of Franoe and the ease of 
sonthern life, tili that iatal Monaco bronght 
restrioted means and their bittemesa, and now 
theae dingy rooms on the third-floor of an old 
honse in the Marais ! 

Our heart makes onr home. Many a brave 
apirit, truating and hopeftd, haa been glad of 
the aheiter of rooma aa poor aa theae which 
Mademoiselle Melanie now aoorned ; but where 
ia the nae of arguing againat diacontent? This 
woman wonld have fonnd aome fault with her 
lot if it had been oaat in a palace, and her pre- 
aent poaition waa certainly neither pleaaant nt>r 
exhilarating. 

" Why doea ahe not come or writet" thought 
Mademoiaelle Melanie; ^Hhe little ungrateful 
viper, ahe leavea me hy aa aoon aa ahe can." 

The thought waa atill paaaing through her 
mind, when a amart ring at the door aeemed to 
anawer it. Mademoiselle Melanie went and 
opened it, and there, on the dark landing, atood 
Antoinette, freah aa a roae, and amiling aa the 
morning. 
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" Oh 1 aunt, how are you ?" she said, tlirow- 
ing her arms aroond Mademoiselle M61anie's 
neck and kissing her. "Now please do not 
«cold/' she added, deprecatingly, ^' for I am so 
hnngry, and I came out without waiting for 
breakfast." 

This was touching the right chord. Made- 
moiselle Melanie was too much of a woman not 
to like to feed the creature she loved after her 
own hard fashion ; so she now allowed herseif 
to be kissed, and she showed her niece in, and 
looked at her kindly enough« 

" Why, I declare you are making coffee," cried 
Antoinette, in great glee. '^ Oh ! the little darling 
machine I And see^ aunt, I passed by a baker s, 
and bought the prettiest, and, I am sure, the 
most delicious little roUs you- ever saw. If we 
only had a little fresh butter," she added, with 
^ ßigh of regret. 

Mademoiselle Melanie tried to remain grim 
and forbidding, but she could not* This girl, 
io whom she was almost always harsh, was her 
soft spot, after all, and then it was pretty, even 
in her severe eyes, to see Antoinette taking ojQT 
her hat and gloves, and flitting about in her be- 
•Coming attire, and with her graceful motions. 
It was pleasant to see how softly and neatly she 
brought forth all that was needful for the morn- 
ing meal; how she seemed to know without 
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being told where ehe was to find everything she 
wanted. 

'* A clever little monkey I" thonght Mademoi* 
seile Melanie. " Tes, a clever one indeed." 

'^ And now it is all readj, aunt," said Antoi* 
nette« looking at the table with a critical, yet 
satisfied air. '* Shall we beginf" 

They sat down, and, as she poured out the 
coffee, Antoinette, heaving a little sigh, said, in 
a depressed tone, 

" When did you see Oliver, aunt ?" 

^^In La Ruya," drily replied Mademoiselle 
Melanie. " Why should I see him nowl He 
does not want me any longer, does he ?" 

*' Oh I pray do not be sarcastic, aunt," im* 
plored Antoinette. " Poor Oliver 1 He has put 
himself into a nice mess with all this. He wants 
to talk to US, I suppose, for he slipped a note into 
my band last night bidding me teil you to take 
me to the Parc Monceaux this morning. I know 
the place, it is one of the prettiest I ever saw, 
but so very, very far away, and we are to be 
there by ten o'clock, says Oliver," 

'*Then you would not have oome bnt for 
that ?" said Mademoiselle Melanie« 

"How could It" answered Antoinette. "I 
did not dare to ask leave to come, lest I should 
be forbidden to do so, and you do not know 
what it is to be in that large house, and to feel 
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like a poor Utile mouse, and.everyone like a 
greaty great big cat watching 70U, and ready to 
pouDce upon you/' 

She looked very dolefiil. Mademoiselle M6- 
lanie's eyes sparkied« What was it? What 
^id they do to her? How did they use her? 
They were unkind, she koew they were I And 
«0« whilst they took their breakfisust, sbe listened, 
with a dark and eager look, to the tale of Antoi- 
nette's wrongs. The coffee-machine had put 
Mademoiselle Melanie in a bad temper» which 
she wanted to vent upon some one. Antoi- 
nette's blooming face had conjured the storm 
from herself^ but it shouldlight on some devoted 
head, and Mr. Dornen and bis whole household 
now came in for the beuefit of the lady's dis- 
^leasure. Antoinette heard her out, and took 
no exception to all her bitter comments, until 
John got bis share, when she uttered a decisive 
protest. 

"No, aunt, you are all "wrong," said she. 
** John is very good and viery kind to me, and I 
^m also-sure that he is true." 

" Then you had better marry him," disdain- 
fuUy retorted Mademoiselle Melanie, as -she 
pushed away her empty cup, and stood up to 
<;hange her dress previous to going out. 

" I have no doubt it would be a very jgood 
ihing for me, in every sense of the word, to 
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marrj John Domen/' composedly replied Afttoi- 
nette ; *' bat I haye a strong fancy that, even if 
I wished for such a thiug, it would be of no 
use, and that John is much too good and too 
wise to have anything to do with me." 

Mademoiselle Melanie stared in blank surpriae» 
bat Antoinette did not beem to think she had 
Said anything unusual, and drew on her gloves 
with perfect tranqoillity. 

*^ In what part of the garden is he to meet 
ns V asked Mademoiselle Melanie. 

'* He did not say, annt." 

^< Convenient I" was the dry answer. ^^ I shall 
go to the Colonnade.** 

It is a long drive from the Marais to Mon- 
ceauz, and it was long past ten when the two 
ladies alighted at the tall gilt gates which open 
into the beantiful green gardens. Mademoiselle 
Melanie went at once to the Colonnade, and sat 
on a bench near it, but Antoinette feit restless, 
and Said she must walk about awhile. She did 
not go far, bat kept within the shadow of the 
grej coiumns which encircle the dark and still 
waters. Streaks of golden sanshine tipped the 
rieh ivy wreathed round *every stone shaft, and 
played on the surface of the little lake below, 
but gloom, soft, green, and deep, enclosed the 
spot. The air was fresh, and children and nurse- 
maids favoured the more open Spaces. Antoi- 
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nette looked &hylj ronnd her, but there was no 
sign of Oliver. Perhaps he would not come, 
and that all her risk was vain. What would 
tbey think of her at La Maison Dornen T How 
would it all endt A swan was sailing towards 
his home in a little islet on tbe lake. Antoi- 
nette paused to look a{ him, and internallj ad- 
dressing him, she said, 

" No one will ask you where you have been. 
Your honse is your own, and ** 

Here an arm was-slipped within hers, and 
looking round with a start, she saw the laugh- 
ing iace of Oliver Black bending towards her. 

"I am late," he said — "so sorry, darling. 
But John Dornen seemed to guess I was Coming 
to you — he would not let me go." 

" Oh 1 Oliver,^ said Antoinette, with a fright- 
ened face, " I am afraid, I am, that he does 
guess !" 

"Whatmakes you think so?"asked Oliver, 
almost sharply« 

"Anything and everything," she replied. 
** Oliver, must this last much longer t" 

"Ifyou mean our present position," he an- 
swered, cooUy, "remember, dearest, that it has 
not lasted twenty-four hours yet." 

"ButI cannot bear it," she remonstrated — 
"I cannot indeed, Oliver. It makes me feel 
such a guilty thing I" 
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" My dear girl, you are not guilty — is not that 
enoTigh f " 

'^Bnt I do feel guilty," persisted Antoin- 
ette — " ever so guilty ; and though you will 
not confess it, I am sure, Oliver, that so do 
you." 

Oliver looked annoyed. 

" My darling," he eaid, with just a touch of 
temper, ** you ought to remember what I have 
abeady told you — there is no absolute right, 
no absolute wrong in anything. Of course our 
Position is unpleasant and awkward. It would 
be more agreeable to meet and talk in the old 
garden of La Maison Dorrien than to do so here. 
If you dislike concealment, you may be sure 
that it has no attractions for me ; but the fault 
is not ours. John Dorrien is the best fellow in 
the World, but he has done, and is doing, all the 
mischief. He has acoepted your inheritanoe, 
and he means to keep it. Of course he is will- 
ing to share it with you, but unluckily there is 
no such willingness on your side — ergo, John 
Dorrien must give way. I see no help for it. 
For my part I regret it — I always liked him 
since I saw him on board the steamer, the 
queerest little fellow. So far as I am concerned, 
I could get on elsewhere as well as at Mr. Dor- 
rien's — better perhaps. I must be fond of you, 
Antoinette, to tolerate this position." 
VOL. m. D 
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She had heard him vnth downcast eyes ; ehe 
now looked up again. 

" Is it right V* ehe asked onoe more. 
' Oliver langbed at her persistency. 

*'But since there is no absolute right, no 
absolute wrong in anything," he argued, " every 
man with an atom of seuse knows that right 
and wrong are as inextricablymingled in human 
affairs as they are in human beings. Now look 
at John Dornen, a good fellow, a sincere 
Christian, but one who clings to the goods of 
this World as much as you and I do, Antoinette, 
I do not blame him, I only State the fact. He 
will fight hard to keep bis position, and we must 
fight hard to keep him out of it. He finds 
plenty of arguments on bis side of the case, so 
do we on ours. The only question at stake is 
who shall winT That is the real right and 
wrong, Of course if he prevails he will give 
Providence the praise; and if he fails he will 
submit to its decrees ; whereas, if I fail, I shall 
simply think that I committed some blunder; 
and, if I sucoeed, I shall call myself a clever 
fellow/' 

Antoinette gave him a wistful, perplexed 
look. 

" John Dorrien is very religious, is he not f " 
she Said slowly. 

*' Tes, and Providence is one of bis hobbies. 
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poor dear John Domen I For my part I con- 
tend tbat a wise man's Providence is of bis own 
fashioniDg. Let us take ourselves. We have 
been reared in comfort and ease, It is absurd 
to suppose tbat we sbould not suffer cruelly if 
we feil into real bard poverty. We owe it to 
ourselves not to allow such a catastropbe. 
Mind, I do not say tbat Providence owes it to 
US. I say we owe it to ourselves, and I for one 
am resolved to fight my way back to wbat I 
bave lost. Look at yourself, my darling, look 
at your little soft bands," — be took up one as 
be spoke — " and teil me if tbey were made for 
tbe same work as Jeannette's poor red paws. It 
is monstrous to suppose tbat you sbould ever 
ezcbange places witb tbat creature. 

Antoinette laugbed. 

" Jeannette would not mind taking my place," 
Said sbe. 

" Well," cooUy replied Oliver, " let ber — if 
sbe can. But you see sbe cannot-Hibe cannot 
beoome tbe well-bom, pretty, refined girl you 
are. Can sbe now !" 

Antoinette smiled, for tbe voioe of flattery is 
sweet to a girl's ear wben it is tbat of tbe man 
sbe loves. 

" Poor Jeannette," sbe said, " must sbe keep 
ber red bands and be a drudge to tbe end f " 
Tben suddenly, and witb ber eyes fixed on bis 

d2 
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face, " Oliver, ivhat do you think John Domen 
would saj on all this ? I mean what wonld bis 
opinions be ?" 

'' My dearest, did we meet to discnss John 
Domen and his opinions ? Now just sit down 
here, and let us talk of something eise. Mr. 
Dornen is very fond of you, of course ; well—" 

^' Oh, no, Mr. Dornen does not like me at all," 
intermpted Antoinette. 

" Not like you ? — impossible I" 

^' Indeed he does not. I really think he dis- 
likes me." 

Oliver looked incredulous and perplexed, but 
Antoinette, when he questioned her, which he 
did very closely, brought forward so many little 
proo& to strengthen her assertion, that he re- 
luctantly admitted Mr. Dornen was not a model 
grandpapa. 

^^You must improve him, darling," he said 
gaily ; ^' be, as you can if you only choose, win- 
ning and pretty. Surely," he added, glancing 
at her in pleased admiration — ^** surely you can 
coax a grandfather's heart." 

** No," very decisively answered Antoinette. 
^^There is something about Mr. Dorrien that 
keeps me at arm's length. You will understand 
when you see us together. John has seen it, 
and he has told me that he will be my friend ; 
for John is very kind, though I betray him." 
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'^Mj dear child, there can be no betrayal 
where there is no trust ; but, by-the-by, what 
did you mean when you said that you feared 
John guessed something ?" 

He bent bis eyes searchingly oa her face. 
Antoinette looked ready to cry. 

" I am very miserable," she said, " I do not 
remember John's exact words. Let me see — 
yes, he said yesterday, when we were at Ver- 
sailles, that I had chosen an unsafe path, and I 
am a&aid he must guess all aboat ns." 

Oliver smiled derisively. 

"Impossible, my dear childl" he remarked, 
with gentle pity for her fears. "Why, John 
had not seen ns together when he said that. 
No, no, depend npon it he meant something 
eise; he always was fond of preaching, was 
John Dorrien ; only we may just as well be on 
onr guard, and not betray what he must not 
know — you understand, dearest ?" 

"Tes," despondently answered Antoinette, 
** I do understand. I am sure it is all wrong, 
and I am very, very miserable, for every word 
I hear about lies and treachery seems meant 
for me." 

Oliver bit his lip, and looked both grave and 
perplexed. He was not troubled with eon- 
scientious scruples himself, and he was not pre- 
pared to find them in others ; yet here were 
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these weeds, for so he held them, springing up 
in most unvtrelcome soil, and how to nproot 
them he knew not. Argument seemed thrown 
away upon this girl, in whose power he had 
plaeed himself. flia philosophy had evidently 
taken no deep root in her mind, and he sin- 
cerely regretted having tried its power npon 
her. He had opened the floodgate of a pas- 
sionate young soul, that would know, that 
wonld qnefition, that would seek the truth, and 
he found it troublesome. Every human soul 
holds within itself the faculties of doubt and 
belief. Oliver had given the preponderaüce to 
doubt ; he really liked no law, human or divine, 
but human law he was too sensible to violate. 
He had keen pasßions; he was fond of money, 
of pleasure, of ease, but he would never have 
plaeed himself within the reach of Judge or 
Jury to gratify these tastes. If he had been a 
Christian, he would have had the same whole- 
some dread of Divine judgment, and never put 
it in the power of heaven to find him out ; but 
greatness and generosity were not in him, and 
he would have been carefal not to do too much 
for the Almighty. The formula which he had 
chosen, that he would admit nothing which his 
reason did not sanction, was acceptable to his 
tastes and inclinations. It pledg^d him to 
nothing ; his moral world remained free. 
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Beason, which bums witb so pure a flame in 
fine minds, is a very dim sort of candle indeed 
in low ones. It never told this young mau^ 
that he was to layany restraint on bis passions» 
»ave sofaras bis safety was concerned; then, 
indeed, it beoame clear, firm, and inexorable. 
Oliver bad tbe greatest contempt for common 
rogues and Tulgar villains : tbej were fools. 

A man of tbis temperament could not be a 
zealot. fle had no strong faitb in bis own 
opinions, and, baving in bim a toucb of tbat 
poetry wbicb feels wbat is graceful and be- 
coming, be ratber liked religion of a certain 
kind for women. He bad as a boy read tbe 
lives of tbe saints, and remembered some very 
pretty legends in tboee old BoUandists. If An- 
toinette bad been a believer in tbose relics of 
a mediaDval past, be wonld bave been lotb to 
disturb ber simple faitb. It would bave been 
so mucb easier to leave ber to ber gentle super- 
stitions, as be condescendingly called tbose 
records of tbe* great and tbe good. But tbis 
oonld not be. He found an itiquiring soul and 
a blank page, or one on wbicb very little bad 
been written ; tbat little be did . bis best to 
efface. He was no zealot, as we bave already 
Said, and if be bad meddled witb Antoinette's 
religion, sucb as it was, it was because be could 
not very well n^anage ber without so doing. A 
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girl wbo thioks about her sonl is less liable to 
be a docile instrument in a man's hands than 
the girl wbo is not eure that sbe has got one ; 
but Antoinette's natural integrity now enddenlj 
interfered with these calcalations» and gave 
bim difficulties upon whicb he had not reckoned. 

" My dear creature," he remarked, with a sort 
of candour in bis look and tone, ^^ what am I to 
say that will set your mind at ease ? As soon 
as I can see my way clear, I will claim you 
openly ; in the meanwbile, we must stay as we 
are." 

She looked at bim, and he retnmed the look 
with a certain bardness in bis gaze that quelled 
her. A kind of fear, not of her position merely, 
but of Oliver Black himself, now crept round 
her heart for the first time. She had given ber- 
self a master, and she feit it. 

" My darling," he said, very tenderly, " why 
will you not trust in me ? Up to the present I 
have got on admirably with Mr. Dorrien. He 
actually teils me things he hides from John — on 
my Word he does ; and, what is more, it is none 
of my seeking. It all comes from himself. I 
really believe — ^I do — that, of bis own accord, 
be will give up that absurd plan of fastening 
John to you, and that, without being unjust to 
dear John, wbo is the best and worthiest fellow 
in the world, he will be just to you. John is 
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quite right in thinking that he deserves some* 
thiug bandsome from La Maison Dornen. He 
does. Let bim have it ; but let bim not bave 
yoii, my treasnre. Be only patient a little 
wbile — a very little wbile — and I sball make all 
rigbt, depend upon it." 

He smiled so kindly, be spoke so confidently, 
tbat fear left Antoinette, and trust came back, 
as if by magic. 

" Ob ! yes," sbe . warmly cried, " I know you 
■will — I am sure of it." 

"Of course I will," be returned, cbeerfully, 
pleased, spite bis oynicism, to meet tbe fond, 
confiding look of ber soft dark eyes. ** It will 
be all so easy, if you will only let me manage." 

To trust in tbe man sbe loves, to lean upon 
bim, is a woman's irresistible impulse. Most 
willingly did Antoinette now tbrow ber bürden 
upon Oliver. Of course be would manage it 
all. Wbat ailed ber tbat sbe bad not seen tbat I 
And of course, too, be meant well and kindly to 
Jobn. Wbat ailed ber tbat sbe bad not seen 
tbat too 1 And so sbe listened to bis plausible 
speecb, and beld it a very gospel ; and all tbat 
bad frigbtened ber pride or alarmed ber con- 
science seemed to vanisb as baleful mists fade 
away in tbe morning sun. 

" And now," said Oliver, well pleased at tbe 
result of bis eloquence — " now let us settle 
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about OTir üttle interviewe and onr letters. 
Tour aunt will be invaluable in that respect." 

«Wüleher 

So spoke Mademoiselle Melanie, who now 
fitood before the pair, pale with anger at their 
long forgetfalness of her existence. Antoinette 
gare a guilty start, and blnsbed crimson ; but 
Oliver only langbed gaily.in the irate lady's 
face. 

*• Of course she will," he resumed, in a light 
tone. " What should we do — what should we 
ever have done," he pointedly added, " without 
that kind aunt ?" 

Antoinette gave him a irightened look ; she 
thought bis audacity bo great in thus addre«- 
ing Mademoiselle Melanie. But the event justi- 
fied bis daring ; the lady tightened her Ups, and 
looked above the two heads of the lovers as they 
sat on the wooden bench, and, smiling after ä 
lofby fasbion of her own, said it was a fine day. 

" Yes, but I must go," hesitatingly remarked 
Antoinette, looking at Oliver as if fearful lest 
he should detain her. 

He had no such inclination. He did not mean 
to linger long over this affair ; but he was not 
prepared for immediate detection, and he really 
thought that Antoinette had been out too long 
already. 

" This is how you must account for your ab- 
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sence," he said, rising, and taking her arm — 
" you must say that you went to see your aunt^ 
biit of course you have already said that." 

" No, I said nothing." 

Olirer looked vexed. 

" My dear oreature, how could you be so im» 
prudent ? Why, you most have been missed^ 
and '' 

*' Oh I I left Word that I should not be in for 
breakfast." 

"Very silly, very impradent," remarked 
Oliver, looking more and more amazed« ** There 
was no need for it, moreover. However^ the 
miscbief is done, and all you have to do now is 
to mend it as best you can. Say that you went 
to see your aunt^ and hare breakfast with her, 
and that she took you out driving, and brought 
you here. That will account for your long ab- 
^ sence — besides, the nearer truth one keeps, the 
better it always is." 

Antoinette heard him abashed, and answered 
not one word. She feit humbled and ashamed 
at the part she was acting ; mortified, too, at 
having the very words she was to speak dio* 
tated to her ; and yet she saw no help for it, and 
she was honest enough to confess to herself 
that, even if 0^ver had not suggested this ex- 
planation of her absence, sho could have given 
none other. 
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^' Mademoiselle Melanie and I/' continued 
Oliver, " will settle all about our future meet- 
ings. I have no time to do so now with you — 
besideSy it will require consideration." 

The real truth was tbat Oliver had no plan at 
all, and did not care to have one. He was no 
snbtle plotter, laying deep sehemes, but a bold 
gambler, ready to seize on chances, and, if need 
were, to make them. Brief as had been this 
moming^s interview with Antoinette, he feit 
thatit had lasted long enongh, and he shrewdly 
^essed that the less the young girl knew abont 
his plans and views the better it would be for 
his cause. It is rare indeed when the serpent 
does not come between the Adams and Eves of 
this World, and sow discord where there should 
be love, and between these two he was Coming 
-early and fast. 

*'I dare not drive home with yon," said 
Oliver, with a sigh, as he handed Antoinette and 
her aunt into a little open carriage which he 
haiied for them ; *' but I shall see you this even- 
ing, I hope. Good-bye, darling." 

And thus they parted ; and Antoinette looked 
wistfully after her lover, and wondered at this 
brief interview, which she had come so far to 
'Seek. 

"Well," impatiently said Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie, ''what comes next? What have you 
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both decided upon ? When is that John Dor- 
nen to walk out V* 

Her eyes sparkled at the thought. Antoi- 
nette was startled, and replied with a half- 
frightened air, 

^« We haye decided npon nothing, aunt. Be- 
sides, I leave it all to Oliver." 

"Then you are a simpleton," sharply an- 
Bwered her annt, tightening her Ups. ^^ What 
is hei — nothing; and you are all, remember 
that." 

^^ I am very little, aunt," replied Antoinette^ 
somewhat sadly — '^indeed, I think sometiines 
that I am nothing at all." 

She neyer thought so more than when the 
carriage drove her to the door of the Hotel 
Dorrien, and she found herseif face to face with 
her grandfather on alighting at the old gates. 
He raised his hat with frigid courtesy to Made- 
moiselle Melanie, who all but laughed with 
triumph in her face,, and, taking his grand- 
daughter'B arm, he led her across the court to 
the house. 

" You have been out with that lady, I pre- 
aume ?" he said, as they walked up the perron* 

^' Yes," answered Antoinette, trying to look 
unconcemed, " I have." 

** Then I beg that you will do so no more. 
Indeed, I expect that you will hold no inter- 
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course with Mademoiselle — I forget her name. 
Br^nu/' addressing a porter who was passing 
by, "is Monsieur John in the store-room. Yes. 
Well, tben, teil him, please, that I beg he will 
let me see .those papers. As I was sajing, my 
dear," resumed Mr. Dorrien, turning to Antoi- 
nette, "I expect you will hold no intercourse 
with that lady whilst you are under my roof. I 
sbould object to it." / 

He spoke with no appearance of anger, but 
his careless coldness was all the more mortify- 
iug. Of this, toOy he seemed unaware ; and the 
*'good moming, my dear, " with which hß 
parted from Antoinette as they had ascended 
the perron, and he entered his own rooms and 
left her at the foot of the staircase, was essen* 
tially urbane and gentlemanlike in its coldness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SMALL slights ating the young very sharply. 
That armour which we all must don if we 
would pass Bcathless through life, and which 
grows BO hard, and encases üb so well that in 
the end only the keeneBt weapon can pierce it, 
and inflict a wound, is yery weak and thin in 
our youth. Then blame is not to be endured» a 
"Word ofreproof is an insult, indifferenee is an« 
utterable mortifioation. Alas! of all things, 
that is the one we can least understand. We 
are so mnch to ourselves, and it seems so stränge 
that we shonld be so little to others. 

When the door of his room olosed on Mr. 
Dorrien, Antoinette stood as he had left her, 
shame and mortifioation struggling in her heart, 
and in the meaning of her expressive &ce. She 
had not rallied from either feeling when she 
heard a light foot spring up the stepfi of the 
perron behind, and turning round hastily, she 
saw John Dorrien, with some papers in his 
band. A flush of glad surprise passed across 
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bis features as he saw Antoinette. The young 
girVs escapade had been tbe sabject of Mrs. 
Beginald's comments, not loud, but deep, at 
the breakfast-table. 

"That little thing will come to grief," had 
Said Mrs. Reginald, shaking her bead ominouslj; 
'^and it is a pity, becauße ehe is a nice little 
thing, spite her nonsense." 

"She muBt have been very badly reared," 
remarked Mrs. Dorrien, Indignation proving 
stronger than her wish to make the best of 
Antoinette to her son. ^' I am sure," she feel- 
ingly added, ^^ that Mademoiselle Basnage would 
not have behaved so." 

John, though silent, had had bis own thoughts. 
Eis prevailing fear had been lest Antoinette's 
ignorance of Paris and its ways should have 
led her into some danger. Eis first feeling on 
seeing her safe again was one of rolief, bnt, 
quickly reading the meaning of her troubled 
countenance, he exclaimed, 

** What ails you, Antoinette? Have yon met 
with any unpleasantness ?" 

" Oh ! no," answered Antoinette, turning her 
head away, that he might not see the tears in 
her eyesy *' my unpleasantness is not out, bnt 
in. John, I wish I had never entered this 
house." 

John Dorrien looked both sorry and perplex- 
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ed. He took her band, and gently leading her 
through the glass door that opened on the 
garden» he said, kindly, as he walked by her 
aide, 

"Perbaps I can help, perbaps I can advise. 
Take a turn with me, and teil me all about it." 

He spoke so kindly, he looked so concerned, 
that Antoinette's heart opened to bim — so far, 
at leasty as it could. So, letting bim lead her 
to the stone bench by the river-god, she sat 
down there and told bim her trouble. Wby 
did Mr. Dorrien treat her so t Wby was he so 
unkind, not to say despotic, as to forbid her 
holding any intercourse with her aunt ? 

" But she is not your aunt," objected John, 
gently. 

"Wbat matter t I have always called her 
aunt." 

'^ Yes, it seems hard," he soothingly replied ; 
" but remember that, wbilst you are under Mr. 
Dorrien's care and guardianship, you must obey 
bis wishes, even in tbis." 

" Wby so ?" she asked, indignantly. " It is 
so unjust. If there be anytbing wrong about 
aunt, wby did he leave me with her when my 
poor mother diedl" 

" Mr. Dorrien did not know of Mrs. George 
Dorrien's death tili 1 told bim of it," answered 
John, quickly. 

VOL. m. E 
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Antoinette's look of sorprise made him aware 
of hk Belf-betrayaL He ooloured deeply^ tben, 
laughing a little, to cover his embarrassment» 
Said, ** I was in the south tbis year, and thtio 
leamed the truth, which^ for Bome purpose of 
her own, Mademoiselle Melanie bad concealed.'^ 

He tried to speak mtb seeming tmconcern, 
but he was not snccessful. Antoinette darted 
a quick look at bim, and read the story of the 
past in his face. In a moment she guessed it 
all. He was the stranger wbose questions con- 
ceming berself and her mother, when repeated 
in part by Madame Brun, bad long perplexed 
her, until her girlish fanoy bad identified him 
with Oliver Black. The young man's laughing 
denial bad only confirmed her belief. ^'How 
eould I be so foolisht" she now swiftlytbougbt. 
*'Did not Madame Brun say that young man 
bad curly brown bair, and is not Oliver's bair 
dark and silky ? Of course it was John I" 

Tes, of course it was John, and so she bad 
been brought to tbis house not because Mr. 
Dorrien's heart yeamed towards his son's child, 
after his long forgetfulness, but because Mr. 
Dorrien's young cousin bad willed it so. Her 
haart beat with involuntary emotion, her brow 
crimsoned with a sudden shame, as, for the first 
time, she guessed that, in some sort, John cared 
for her. She rose, be rose too, and so they 
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stood face to face, both silenti both embarrasBed 
and tronbled, tili Mr. Domen Süddenly came np 
to them, and, giving them anything bat a pleaa» 
ed look, fiaid, with marked empbatis, 

**YoxL 0eetn to haver forgotten, Jobn, that I 
was waiting. I snppode thoae are tbe papers in 
yonr handl" 

*^ They are, eir, and I beg your pardon. I came 
ont here with Miss Dorrien, and ^^ 

^^ Yes, yes, so I see; bnt Miss Dorrien wül 
have the goodness to wait awhile. I particu-^ 
larly want to go out early this moming — if one 
can call twelve o'clock early," added Mr. Dor- 
rien, looking at bis watch. 

Antoinette, without saying a word, or giving 
either Mr. Dorrien or John a look, walked away 
towards the house. 

She had scarcely reached her rooni; when the 
luncheon bell rang. She would gladly have 
remained where she was, bat did not dare to do 
so. Mrs. Dorrien and Mrs. Reginald only were 
present. Mr. Dorrien and John were engaged, 
Said Mrs. Dorrien,. with a look of mystery and 
consequence that implied — " I know something, 
and yon do not." 

^^ Ton made ns very anxioüs tlm morning; 
my dear," said Mrs. Beginald to Antoinette ; and 
mth this brief remark she dismissed the matter 
of the young girl's delinqaency. 

E 2 
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Mrs. Domen was not so easily pacified. She 
was a mother, and touchy, as most mothers are. 
A mother's instinct also told her tbat her son 
had undergone some wrong at Antoinette's 
hands, and she feit affironted. That Antoinette 
should not appreciate John was simply mon- 
strons I She lost no time in showing the young 
ladj her mistake. 

«a wish Monsieur Basnage would bring 
bis danghter to town this Winter/' she said, 
addressing Mrs. Beginald across the table, and 
ignoring Antoinette ntterly. 

"Do yout" replied Mrs. Beginald, opening 
her eyes wide. " Why so t" 

" I want to See her again/' said Mrs. Dorrien, 
with a nod and a smile ; " I take a particular 
interest in that young lady." 

" Well, I cannot say that I do," composedly 
remarked Mrs. Beginald. "Monsieur Basnage 
is no favourite of mine, and if bis daughter is 
like bim, she ^" 

"Oh! she is charmingl" Mrs. Dorrien hast- 
ened to interrupt — "a charming girl; accom- 
plished — ^reared in a convent ^^ 

" A doli !" interrupted Mrs. Beginald, who was 
in one of her obstinate, fractious moods. " All 
girls reared after a pattern are dolls, as a matter 
of course ; and French girls are the most dolly 
girls I ever saw," added Mrs. Begmald, festen- 
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ing her obstinate brown eye on Mrs. Dornen^ 

^ Well, well," Said the lady, giving up the ar- 
gumeDt in despair, bnt smiling good-humonred- 
ly as she did so, ^* I suspect, dear, that neither 
you nor I are fair judges of this matter. Now 
John's opinion of Mademoiselle Basnage would 
be worth something." 

"And what do boys know abont girlst'* 
asked tbe indomitable Mrs. Reginald^ "No- 
thing, or worse than nothing. Bless yon, the 
more doUy they are, the better they like 
them," she added somewhat bitterly, as she 
remembered that it was for a doli of the worst 
kind that she had been betrayed and forsaken. 

" Well, Mr. Dorrien is no boy," persisted Mrs. 
Dornen, who was bent on impressing the silent 
and apparently indifferent Antoinette with a 
sense of the unknown Mademoiselle Basnage's 
merits, " and he says that Mademoiselle Bas- 
nage is eharming." 

John's entrance put an end to the argnment. 
He hurried over his meal, scarcely spoke, never 
looked at Antoinette, and left, with an apology, 
before the repast was fairly ended. 

** Poor John !" sighed Mrs. Dorrien ; ** he has 
a hard lifo of it." 

"My dear, he likes it," said Mrs. Beginald, 
kindly ; " depend upon it, too, that it has saved 
him from much mischief. Why, good for little 
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though bis friead, Mr. Black, for iostanoe, is, 
yet you may be sure that, if he had worked as 
hard as our John has, he .would not be such a 
pitiful little fellow as he is/' 

It required all Antoinette's self-control not to 
break out qtl hearing this uncalled-for attack ; 
but what right had she to speak, to take the 
part of Oliver, or utter even a protest in his be- 
half? Buming with silent and useless indigna- 
tion, she rose from table as soon as she could 
decently do so, and retired to her own room. 

Her thoughts there were not pleasant, and 
were as varied, though not as bright, as the 
colours of the rainbow. With a girFs rapid in- 
tuition, she guessed that she had been preferred 
to Mademoiselle Basnage, and she was touched 
and sorry that it was so ; for, if John had only 
le£k her in her solitude, would not everything 
have gone on well between her and Oliver? 
Whereas now 

Her tears flowed at the thought of the per- 
plexities which Mr, Dorrien's prohibition of in- 
tercourse with her aunt must produce. 

^^ Oh, if I could only be free from all this con* 
cealmentl" she thought, with some passion — 
«ifl only could!" 

Here the door of her room opening, and Mrs. 
ßeginald Walking in, scarcely gave her time to 
hide her tearß. 
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'' Tes, my dear/' Bald the ladj, sitting down, 
** you are in trouble, I know, and bo I have 
come to comfort and to preach. Why, chfld,'^ 
ehe added, with her brown eye füll on Antoi- 
nette, ^^Tfbat posBessed you to go out this 
morning, and make Mr. Dorrien look black as 
nigbtt" 

** I have been aocnstomed to go out alone/' 
Said Antoinette, gravely. 

" In La Buya, not in Paris, "where you are 
Mr« Dorrien's grand-danghter, and your Posi- 
tion " 

'* Then I wisb I had no position," interrupted 
Antoinette, her lip quivering. 

^ There never was anything so nnreasonable 
as these young things I" exclaimed Mrs. Begi- 
nald, looking ronnd Antoinette'« room, and ap- 
pealing to an imaginary andienoe. '' Here we 
are, all ready to be fond of her, if she will let 
HS« Anyone can see that John — well, never 
mind, there is no girl but finds that out for 
herself — only even John was not pleased, as I 
think you must have seen at luncheon." 

Antoinette blushed a little, for, remembering 
what had passed in the garden, she did not 
think that anger had caused John s tacitumity. 
Interpreting her silence as aequiescenoe, Mrs* 
ßeginald resumed, convincingly — 

" You are a luoky girl, I say, and all you have 
to do is to take your luck." 
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Antoinette raised her eyebrows. 

^'Beally, Mrs. Reginald," ehe said, a liitle 
drily, " I dö not know what luok you mean." 

" You don't know I — ^you don't know I" hotly 
retorted the eider lady — " I say you do know, 
you little cheat ! Why, what greater luck can 
a girl have than to get the chance of a man 
Vho is the very soul of truth and honour — of a 
man who would die rather than do a mean 
thing?" 

Antoinette tumed very pale, and, knitting 
her fine dark eyebrows, looked through the 
window. 

" It is a pity such goodness should be thrown 
away upon me,'' she said, somewhat bitterly. 
" I am not good or pious enough " 

"And why are you not!" interrupted Mrs. 
Beginald, who seemed unable to hear her to the 
endi 

" Oh I Mrs. Beginald, I have told you that my 



reason ^" 



'* Nonsense!" again interrupted Mrs. Begi- 
nald. '^ Reason is a very fine thing, but we 
cannot test everything by it. I knew an ignor- 
ant peasant once who would not believe in the 
Antipodes. Bis reason and his senses both told 
him that this thing could not be. What, this 
flat earth round! — men and women topsy- 
turvy ! No, no, Patsy was too clever to take 
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that in. My dear, reason alone never yet 
tanght US anything, neither science nor reli- 
gion. No sane person seeks science nnscienti- 
fically, bnt ninety-nine ont of a hnndred seek 
religion irreligionsly. I could langh at tbem, 
if it were not so very, very dreary. Hnmility 
is the A B C of all religion, and he or she who 
asks God otherwise than as a child seeks its 
Father will never find Him." 

Antoinette had never been so spoken to 
before, and she looked at Mrs. Reginald with 
some wonder in her eyes. She was impressed, 
and yet she scarcely nnderstood language so 
stränge and new. 

" Well, Mrs. Eeginald," she objected, " what 
is one to do with one's reason T" 

"Reason again!" interrupted the lady — 
"why, you obstinate creature, what is reason f 
Don't you see that it varies in individuals, and 
is modified by all the accidents of birth, educa- 
tion, and life ? Does not one man's reason teil 
him that there is a God, and another man's 
reason assure him that there is none T Besides, 
do you love right and hate wrongT There, 
don't look oflTended. I only want to teil you 
this : K Reason be your only moral code, it 
goes neither far nor deep. The purer, the 
nobler part of man — that part which will suffer 
for God, for country, for justice, ay, even for 
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the lovely flower of honour — ^has not mach to 
do with mere reason, my dear. For reason has 
no right to condemn ns to eacrifice, and what 
18 more, reason has never done it ; so, if you go 
by reason, you may certainly avoid foolish 
things, but you will never do great ones, and, 
what is almost as bad, yon will be incapable of 
recognizing and admiring greatness in others. 
There, that will do for to-day," she added, 
risingy and perceiving Antoinette's sad, de- 
pressed look ; " you will soon find out practi« 
cally the truth of what I say. Now I do not 
want to be uncharitable/' continued Mrs. Begi* 
nald, " but you know, my dear, that there is 
nothing like a comparison for showing forth 
the tratb. Well, then, just imagine Mr. Black 
arguing on that subject I Why, I can hear the 
man talking : * My reason requires that I should 
have money, but my reason forbids me to be 
dishonest, for society punishes dishonesty, and 
so I must get on, and not steal.' That is what 
reason would teil little Mr. Black." 

Antoinette gave Mrs. Beginald a scared look. 
That lady's antipathy for Oliver was so unrear* 
sonable a feeling, that she had almost ceased to 
care about it ; but Mrs. Beginald's guesses con- 
ceming him were often so keen and shrewd 
that they appalled the girl's heart. Were they 
mere guesses, or did Mrs. Beginald know any- 
thing? 
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^ I wonder what the little fellow would say 
on all these topios," musinglj oontmoed Hrs^. 
Beginald. Oliver was bj no means Bhort, bat 
hia eaemy invariably atigmatised him as little. 
^ I onoe knew a Mr. Poole who would haye it 
that bis first great-grand&tber had been a mon- 
kej. It was evidentlj a oomfort to him to 
think 80. Well, I did wiah he had a tail« £or 
hia sake ; he would have liked to wag it» poor 
xnean fellow ! I believe they have giveu up the 
monkeys now. I daresaj little Mr, Black 
thinks he came firom an Ascidian jelly-bag." 

Antoinette feit aa if thia were beneath her 
auger; but ehe oould not help looking Mrs. 
Beginald in the &ce and sayingi with some 
acorn, 

" What can Mr. Black have done to you that 
you so hate him, Mrs. Beginald V* 

^'Nothing," oandidly replied Mrs. Beginald. 
*'I know what you mean — that I am a dreadfal 
cid woman, uncharitable, and all that, and that, 
with such a latter tongue and temper, I had 
better never open my Ups about religion. Well, 
my dear, you may be right, and I am worth 
very little, and I really know nothing whatever 
against little Mr. Black. Only" — ^Mrs. Begi- 
nald raised her forefinger impressively, and fas- 
tened her brown eye on Antoinette's faoe — 
^ only I never was znistaken but once in my 
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estimate of maD, woman, or chfld; and the mo- 
ment I saw John's fiiend, I disliked him, and 
thonght ill of him." 

Tears rose to Antoinette's eyes, and her 
lip qniyered. She was stnng and she was hnrt. 

^'Then, Mrs. Beginald," said she, a Utile 
warmly, " it is hard to stand well with yon. I 
mean that, as yon go by yonr impressions " 

" Yon little goose 1'* intermpted Mrs. Kegi- 
nald, smiling down at her very kindly, ^^ what 
have you to do with Mr. Black? And don't yon 
see that I like yon ? — and don't yon nnderstand 
that it is becanse I Uke yon that I have been 
talking yon over all this time? And do yon 
know why I like yon t Why, becanse yonr mo- 
ther was an O'Donnell, and becanse yon are 
not a doli, like Mademoiselle Basnage." 

"Whom yon have never seen/' said Antoi- 
nette, who conld not help smiling. 

"Never mind, I know she is a doli. And 
now let ns kiss and be firiends. Why, yon still 
look cross I Yon snrely do not mind all I say 
abont Mr. Black? It is nothing to yon, is it?" 

Antoinette colonred deeply. 

"What shonld Mr. Black be to me?" she 
asked, in some trepidation. *^ It is only becanse 
it seems so nnjnst ^" 

" Never mind abont the injnstice," cooUy re- 
torted Mrs. Beginald. ^' If he stays long with 
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HS yon will find him out ; and so will John/' she 
ominously added — " so will John, my dear." 

And, without seeming to notice Antoin6tte'& 
look of confusion and dismay, she emphasized 
her words with a nod, and thus left her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* 

THE night wind was moaning around the 
Hotel Domen, and Antoinette sat in her 
room, lifitening to it with a beating heart. That 
wind was in her favonr ; it wonld enable her to 
steal oüt of the honse nnheard — for it was one 
thing to be forbidden by Mr. Dorrien to see her 
Äunt, and it was another thing to obey him. 
She must and she would see Mademoiselle M6- 
lanie. Besides, how could she helpit? Were 
not these the only nieans left in her power to 
have any intercourse with Oliver Black? He 
had managed to make a whispered appointment 
-with her that same day, and, come what might, 
Antoinette was bent upon keeping it. 

"What, will you not stay with us, dear?" 
Mrs. Beginald had said, as she saw her passing 
by the door of her sitting-room« 

'{I must write to the Clarkes," Antoinette 
had answered, hesitatingly. 

She had not yet learned to teil an nntruth 
boldly, and she smarted nnder the conscious- 
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nesB of her meanness as ehe went on to her own 
room ; but, once she was there, she forgot all 
save the adventnre before her. She waited for 
an hour tili the house was qtiiet, and even the 
kitchen regions had ceased to emit their usual 
evening datter; then, opening her window 
softly, as if tbat act coold betraj her, she 
peeped out. Big donds were passing gustily 
across the November sky. The trees of the 
garden shook their thin boughs to the night- 
air ; the pale moon looked out for awhile, and 
shed a faint grej light on the gravel paths ; then, 
shrouding herseif in her palace of mist, she 
vanished slowly and was seen no more. 

Antoinette closed her window, and, opening 
her door, listened again to the sounds of the 
house. Only the faintest murmur of lifo rose 
up to her from below, Mr. Dorrien was out — 
that she knew; Mr. Brown had long been gone, 
and John, no doubt, was with Mrs. Beginald 
and bis mother. All she had to do was to slip 
downstairs, steal out into the garden, and let 
herseif out through the postem door. ** Made- 
moiselle Melanie will be waiting for you there 
at nine," Oliver had whispered that afternoon ; 
whilst Antoinette, with averted eyes and a 
beating heart, had pretended to be looking at 
an album on the table of the little drawing- 
room. 
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" Nine o'clock," she now thought, closing her 
door very softly — " it can't be far from nine. I 
had better not keep aunt waiting/' 

She was soon ready. She stole out on tip-: 
toe, locked her door, and slipped downstaira. 
She met no one ; and passing by the door of 
Mrs. Reginald's sitting-room, she reached the 
hall safely. The gas burned there with a clear 
bright light, which feil on the black and white 
marble floor. Antoinette looked at the doors 
arotind her. They were all closed and silent. 
Swiftly and noiselessly she opened that which 
led to the garden, and took out the key, which 
she put into her pocket. To her infinite relief no 
creaking of the hinges betrayed her, and she 
stood safe and free outside. She remained thüs 
awhile to gather breath, for her heart beat so 
that she feit almost stifled; then like a shadow 
she flitted along the path, watching fearfuUy 
the gleam of light that stole out from the library 
Windows, and feil on the sward. John was 
there then, and not with Mrs. Beginald, as she 
had thought. What an escapeshe had had! 
The rest was easy. The postern door was 
nothing, and Antoinette stood there tili she 
heard a knock outside. 

" Who is there?" she asked softly. 

" Open," replied a low, angry voice. 

" Well, but who are you ?" persisted Antoi- 
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nette, 'wbo wanted to be stire of her aunt^s 
identity. 

*^ TS joa do not open, I shall walk ronnd and 
come in at the front door," was the wrathfnl 
answer. 

There conld be no donbt this time that Made- 
moiselle Melanie was the Speaker, and Antoi- 
nette opened the door softly, peeping ronnd it 
with a langhing face, on which the flaring gas- 
light from the neighbonring lamp-post feil. 

She was slipping ont into the narrow lane, 
when Mademoiselle Melanie pushed her aside, 
and swiftly entered the garden. 

^'Anntl" exclaimed Antoinette, in a low^ 
alarmed tone, "what are you doing?" 

** Well," retorted Mademoiselle Melanie, Stand- 
ing still, and confronting her, ^* what abont it f 
Are yon afraid lest I shonld go to yonr grand 
friends and disgrace yon.** 

" Oh 1 annt, yon know that is not it," replied 
Antoinette, in an agony of fear ; " but, since we 
mnst not be seen, wonld it not be better to go 
away at once." . 

Without heeding her, Mademoiselle Melanie 
walked on towards the honse. She seemed to 
feel a perverse pleasnre in exciting Antoinette's 
nneasiness by seeking the very peril the yonn^ 
girl was most anxions to shnn. When she came 
within view of the library Windows, and canght, 

VOL. nr» r 
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through the ehrube and trees, the fiaint gleam 
of light BtealiDg forth from the half-closed shiit^ 
tera and falÜDg on the grass, ehe said to Autoi- 
nette, T^ho followed her, Bhivering with appre- 
hension, 

«What light iflthatr 

^^Itis John's light. He sits there writing/' 
anawered Antoinette, in her lowest whisper. 

MademoiseUe Melanie langhed, and the langh, 
thongh low, sounded 00 distinct in the stOlneas 
of the garden, that Antoinette gave np in 
deepair all hope of concealment» Bnt Fortnne 
&Yonred the andadona lady* She walked np 
and down the finont of the honse with reckless 
cnrioaity; then, lumng aeen aa mndi aa the 
cloaed doors and Windows wonld let her aee» 
ahe tomed back. Oh t what a sigh of idief did 
Antoinette hreathe whui thej had paaaed tfae 
poatem door» and woe fiörly ont of the danger- 
008 gardenl With the qmk reaction of the 
jonng, ahe lan|^ed at h«r own fisan» and aaid 

^ Oh t annt» I neTor was ao fi^it«aed in aU 
mj life. How daiing 70a aie T 

MademoBdle Melanie amiled in anatere tn* 
«nplk She waa no cowaid; ahe lamw it» and 
gtoiied in her hrmTciy. 

^Hara we &r to got^ at&ed Antoin^te^ 
gfaüDKUkg dcoblfiBlI}^ at the nanow laue akn|; 
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which thej were Walking. ''I do not like the 
look of this place, do yon, annt t*' 

^^ What do I care about it f ' retorted Made* 
moiselle Mäanie» impatiently. 

Antoinette pnt no more quettions. Tbeir 
goal was soon reacbed, and with another sigh 
of relief Antoinette ran up the narrow stairs of 
her annt's abode, chatting all the way. 

^^ Now, aunty yon are going to treat ns," ehe 
said ; " yöu musL you know» What are we 
going Jhave!" 

''What will yonhave?" asked Mademoiselle 

Melanie, taking the key of her apartment from 

her pooket, and opening the door. 

. Antoinette entered the kitchen at onoe, opened 

a cupboard, looked around her, then said coax- 

ingly» ' 

*' Oh I annt, let ns have some pancakeB." 
Mademoiselle Melanie was not like the tra- 
ditionary conventional villain, always on the 
stilts of her own wickedness. Wickedness with 
her was very mach a matter of temper, and 
therefore perhaps she always went farther in 
its ways than she had intended. Harsh and 
nnkind though she often was to Antoinette, she 
nevertheless liked her as she liked nothing and 
no one eise, so she now smiled almost kindly in 
the girl's face, and said pleasantly enough, 
^ Yes, let ns have pancakes." 

f2 
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Antoinette was delighted at this unexpected 
concession. She liked pancakes. Moreover, 
they recalled a pleasant evening in her youug 
love, when she and Oliver had made them to- 
gether in La Buya. To make them again was 
almost like going back to those nnclouded days 
of La Buya. 

^^ I see jou have got eggs, aunt," she said ; 
** but have you milkt — yes, quite right. Well, 
then, have you flonrt No — yes, you have — 
don't you see it theret Oh I aunt, what atreat 
we are [going to have I But I must lose no 
time." 

At onc<e she set to work. She had scarcely 
begun, when there was a ring at the door. 
Mademoiselle .Melanie went and opened it, and 
from the kitchen Antoinette heard Oliver Black's 
disappointed exclamation, 

" What, she is not here I" 

^^ You will find her in the kitchen," answered 
Mademoiselle Melanie, and the next moment 
Oliver Black's handsome face appeared at the 
kitchen door looking in at Antoinette, 

** Oh, come and help me !" she cried — " oh, 
do ; it will be such iun I" 

'^ And pray what are you doing f " he asked, 
without Coming in, 

'^ Pancakes — come and help me." 

*^No, darling, not on any account. I am 
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afraid of the flour, and if joxx will take my 
advioe," he added, rather gravely, "you will 
not meddle with it for the same reason/' 

Antoinette looked in his face with Bome won- 
der, and said, with mock gravity, 

" ßut I am not afiraid of the flour, Oliver." 

" And to-morrow moming," he drily remark- 
ed, ** when the maid gives a shake to Mademoi- 
seile Domen'0 clothes, ehe will detect a little 
white spot, and having tested it chemically, ehe 
will pronounoe it to be flour. Query — how 
comes Mademoiselle Dorrieu to have anything 
to do with flour? The matter's submitted to 
the cooky the cook cc^rries it to Mrs. Beginald, 
who transmits it to Mr. Dorrien, who catechises 
bis granddaughter, who bursts into tears. On 
such slight accidents hang the fates of empires 
and of ill-fated lovers." 

Antoinette laughed, but she also looked ready 
to cry. This perpetual secrecy was very hard 
to bear forone who had been accustomed to the 
most thoughtless liberty. 

" Oh, dear 1 oh, dear I" she cried, stamping her 
foot in vexation, ** can I not make even pan- 
cakes in peace ?" 

"No, darling, you cannot," retorted the in- 
exorable Oliver; "besides, my dearest," he 
added, more tenderjy, "I am jealous of the 
pancakes. They absorb your mind, they take 
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np your attention, ay, and your smiles. and 
yon mnst think of nothing and no one save 
Oliver Black when he is present/' 

" Very well," Bubmissively replied Antoinette^ 
taking off the apron she had put od, and giving 
the mixture she had begnn preparing a regret- 
fal, wistfiil look — "very -^yell; but what will 
Annt Melanie say at this waste of her good 
thingsT 

"If Annt Melanie has the least considera- 
tion," replied Oliver, tfmiling, " she will kindly 
attend to this matter whilst we talk over onr 
little affaira." 

Antoinette did not look sanguine of this re- 
Bolt, bat she proved to be mistaken. Mademoi- 
seile Melanie did agree to take np her nieoe's 
deserted post, and, without even a look of ill- 
humour, repaired forthwith to the kitchen, 
leaviog the door open, however — ^kitchens and 
•itting-rooms are often in close conjunction in 
cheap apartments in Paris — so as to hear every 
Word that passed between Oliver and Antoi« 
nette* 

A low wood fire smonldered on the hearth, a 
little lamp burned with a bright clear light on 
the table; dingy though the room was, fire, 
light, and evening, gave it a look of comfort. 

"And now," said Antoinette, drawing her 
chair to one side of the fireplace, and looking 
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at Oliver, who was sitting down on tbe other 
side — ** uow, Oliver, teil me all sorts of things. 
Noy fltay where you are," she added, as he 
waated to draw hia ohair near bers« '* I like 
bebg free to look at yon." 

Sbe spoke her thoughts. To look at her 
lover freely, opeuij, was pleasant, after tbe 
bnmiliation and restraint of her daily life. Sbe 
was not one of those girls for whom conoeal* 
ment has any obarms ; sbe bated it as a bond- 
age, and also as a sort of baseness, wbicb bourly 
stnng her pride, Oliver stroked bis silky black 
beard and smiled. 

" You are awfuUy pretty to-night, Antoinette/* 
be said, 

Antoinette blushed» then laugbed, then looked 
demure. 

*' What nextr sbe asked. 

^ You are decidedly prettier than Mademoi« 
seile Basnage," he continued. 

Antoinette's bright eyes became riveted ou 
bim in sudden and silent wonder. 

^ And how do you know tbat !" sbe asked at 
lengtb. 

** I had tbe honour of dining with Mademoi«^ 
seile Basnage's papa last night, and, as Made- 
moiselle appeared, I can form an opinion." 

Antoinette still looked surprised and per- 
plexed. 
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CHAPTEß IV. 

THE night wind was moaning around the 
H6tel Domen, and Antoinette sat in her 
room, listening to it with a beating heart. That 
wind was in her favour ; it would enable her to 
«teal out of the house unheard — for it was one 
thing to be forbidden by Mr. Dorrien to see her 
Äunt, and it was another thing to obey him. 
She must and she would see Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie. Besides, how could she helpit? Were 
not these the only nieans left in her power to 
have any intercourse with OKver Black? He 
had managed to make a whispered appointment 
with her that same day, and, come what might, 
Antoinette was beut upon keeping it. 

"What, will you not stay with us, deart" 
Mrs. Beginald had said, as she saw her passing 
by the door of her sitting-room* 

*{I must write to the Clarkes," Antoinette 
had answered, hesitatingly. 

She had not yet learned to teil an untruth 
boldly, and she smarted under the conscious- 
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ness of her meanness as ehe went on to her own 
room ; but, once she -was there, she forgot all 
save the adventure before her. She waited for 
an hour tili the house was qmet, and even the 
kitchen regions had ceased to emit their usual 
evening datier; then, opening her window 
softlj, as if that act conld betra j her, she 
peeped ont. Big douds were passing gustily 
across the November sky. The trees of the 
garden shook their thin bonghs to the night- 
air ; the pale moon looked out for awhile, and 
shed a faint grey light on the gravel paths ; then, 
shrouding herseif in her palace of mist, she 
vanished slowly and was seen no more. 

Antoinette dosed her window, and, opening 
her door, listened again to the sounds of the 
hoüse. Only the faintest murmur of life rose 
np to her from below, Mr. Dorrien was out — 
that she knew ; Mr. Brown had long been gone, 
and John, no doubt, was with Mrs. Beginald 
and his mother. All she had to do was to slip 
downstairs, steal out into the garden^ and let 
herseif out through the postern door. '* Made- 
moiselle Melanie will be waiting for you there 
at nine," Oliver had whispered that afkemopn ; 
whilst Antoinette, with averted eyes aad a 
beating heart, had pretended to be looking at 
an album on the table of the little drawing- 
room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

THE night wind was moaning around the 
H6tel Dornen, and Antoinette sat in her 
room, listening to it with a beating heart. That 
wind was in her favour ; it would enable her to 
flteal out of the honse unheard — ^for it was one 
thing to be forbidden by Mr. Dornen to see her 
^nnt, and it was another thing to obey him. 
She must and she would see Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie. Besides, how could she helpit? Were 
not these the only nieans left in her power to 
have any intereourse with Oliver Black? He 
had managed to make a whispered appointment 
with her that same day, and, come what might, 
Antoinette was beut upon keeping it. 

"What, will you not stay with us, dear?" 
Mrs. Beginald had said, as she saw her passing 
by the door of her sitting-room. 

'Jl must write to the Clarkes," Antoinette 
had answered, hesitatingly. 

She had not yet leamed to teil an untruth 
boldly, and she smarted under the conscious- 
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Hess of her meanness as ehe went on to her own 
room ; but, once she was there, she forgot all 
save the adventnre before her. She waited for 
an hour tili the house was quiet, and eyen the 
kiteben regions had ceased to emit their usual 
evening datter; then, opening her window 
softly, as if that act conld betrag her, she 
peeped ont. Big douds were passing gustily 
across the November sky. The trees of the 
garden shook their thin boughs to the night- 
air ; the pale moon looked out for awbile, and 
shed a faint grey light on the gravel paths ; then, 
shrouding herseif in her palace of mist, she 
vanished slowly and was seen no more. 

Antoinette dosed her window, and, opening 
her door, listened again to the sounds of the 
hottse. Only the faintest murmnr of lifo rose 
np to her from below, Mr. Dorrien was ont — 
that she knew ; Mr. Brown had long been gone, 
and John, no doubt, was with Mrs. Beginald 
and his mother. All she had to do was to sHp 
downstairs, steal out into the garden, and let 
herseif out through the postern door. " Made- 
moiselle Melanie will be' waiting for you there 
at nine," Oliver had whispered that afternopn ; 
whilst Antoinette, with averted eyes and a 
beating heart, had pretended to be looking at 
an album on the table of the little drawing- 
room. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

THE night wind was moaning aronnd the 
Hotel Domen, and Antoinette sat in her 
room, listening to it with a beating heart. That 
wind was in her favonr ; it would enable her to 
fiteal out of the honse unheard — for it was one 
thing to be forbidden by Mr. Domen to see her 
^nnt, and it was another thing to obey him. 
She must and she would see Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie. Besides, how could she helpit? Were 
not these the only nieans left in her power to 
have any intercourse with Oliver Black? He 
had managed to make a whispered appointment 
ivith her that same day, and, come what might, 
Antoinette was beut upon keeping it. 

"What, will you not stay with us, deart'* 
Mrs. Beginald had said, as she saw her passing 
by the door of her sitting-room* 

'Jl must write to the Clarkes,'' Antoinette 
had answered, hesitatingly. 

She had not yet learned to teil an untruth 
boldly, and she smarted under the conscious« 
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ness of her meanness as ehe went on to her own 
room ; but, once ehe was there, she forgot all 
save the adventure before her. She waited for 
an hour tili the house was qmet, and even the 
kitchen regions had ceased to emit their usual 
evening datter; then, opening her window 
softly, as if that act could betra j her, she 
peeped out. Big douds were passing gustily 
across the November sky. The trees of the 
garden shook their thin boughs to the night- 
air ; the pale moon looked out for awbile, and 
shed a faint grey light on the gravel paths ; then, 
shrouding herseif in her palace of mist, she 
vanished slowly and was seen no more. 

Äntoinette dosed her window, and, opening 
her door, listened again to the sounds of the 
house. Only the faintest murmur of life rose 
up to her from below, Mr. Dorrien was out — 
that she knew ; Mr. Brown had long been gone, 
and John, no doubt, was with Mrs. Beginald 
and bis mother. All she had to do was to slip 
downstairs, steal out into the garden, and let 
herseif out through the postern door. ^* Made- 
moiselle Melanie will be' waiting for you there 
at nine," Oliver had whispered that afternoon ; 
whilst Äntoinette, with averted eyes and a 
beating heart, had pretended to be looking at 
an album on the table of the little drawing- 
room. 
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*' A great deal, 1 am eony to say. This mat- 
ter maj separate tus for a long time." 

Antoinette'B 6olour came and went; ehe 
pnshed her plate awaj with a look of dismay. 

*^ Oh, what was it 1 Were they sending him 
away ? Would it be for long t" 

He shook his head. No, that was not it, bnt 
he feared he shonld have to leave La Maison 
Dornen. In short, he was afraid that it was no 
longer the firm for him. 

Antoinette looked most woebegone. The 
.gladness of the evening had departed ; trouble 
was Coming, and there was uo shnnning it 
now. 

** Well," he Said, desperately, " since yon will 
know the truth " — Antoinette had'expressed no 
such wish — " I must teil it to you. Monsieur 
Basnage thinks that John has persuaded Mr. 
Domen to have a paper-mill, or a fectory. or a 
tisiney or that sort of thing, of his own. The 
consequences to Monsieur Basnage will be 
«erious, of course, for he will thus lose one of 
his best customers, and that was what he wapt- 
ed to find out from me. I told him nothing, 
you may be sure. I was not going to betray 
business secrets to him, to begin with." 

** Of course not," cried Antoinette, eagerly. 

Mademoiselle Melanie smUed grimly. Oliver 
xesumed with perfect candour : 
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'^Besides, I know nothing, bo, as I said, I got 
instead of giving Information. Well, the resnlts 
of this Bcheme, which will be tinpleasing to 
Monsieur Basnage, will simply be fatal to us»" 

^*fiow BoT" asked Antoinette, opening her 
eyes in amazement* 

"Why, becanse all Mr. Dorrien's available 
capital must needs be involved in it." 

** And there will be none for bis grand-daugh- 
ter/' cried Mademoiselle Melanie, her eyes 
sparkling with anger. 

** Yes, tbat is it/- said Oliver, nodding. *' I did 
hope that, as time wore on, and you and John 
fonnd ont that Mr. Dorrien's plan was not to 
be thought of — I did hope that I might speak 
to Mr. Dornen, and, pntting by this omel 
secreoy, openly ask him for his grand-daughter's 

■ 

band; but now Mr. Dornen could retnm me 
only one answer : ^ Sir, you are penniless, and 
my grand-daughter is portionleas. I wish you 
a very good morning.' In short," added 
Oliver, with a deep 8igh,"we are wone off 
than ever." 

Antoinette looked very grave. More grave 
than sorrowful, and Oliver was quick to per- 
ceive it, though he chose to ignore the fact. 
Mademoiselle Melanie folded her arms across 
her breast, and nodding ironioally at her nieoe's 
lover, asked, 
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" Well, and what will you do V 

" Go off to America," he answered, with a 
gloomy laugh, "or to California, or to Aus- 
tralia, or to anywhere, in short, where money 
can be made; and when I bave a decent fortune, 
come back and claim this little girl, wbo takes 
it all so cooUy." 

A deep blush spread over Antoinette's face. 

" What am 1 to do, Oliver?" she asked. " If 
I could only help you I Oh I if I could, how 
willingly I wonld do so !" 

"Help mel Why, of course you can help 
me," he slowly replied. 

" 1 f ' And at once she looked startled and 
afraid. What was he going to ask of hert 

« Why, yes," he pursued, stndiously ignoring 
the look; "for you can find out from John 
what truth there is in all this." 

" Oh ! Oliver. Why, John never says a word 
upon business to me or to anyone." 

" Could you not lead the conversation to it t" 

" Oh, no, indeed I could not !" 

"Say you would notl" sharply remarked 
Mademoiselle Melanie. 

" No, I could not," persisted Antoinette. " In- 
deed, Oliver, you may believe me, I cannot do 
it." 

There was something almost pathetic in her 
eamestness. 
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" Then do not," goodnaturedly replied Oliver ; 
"but one thing you can do, darling, withont 
broaching the subject with John, 7011 can find 
out the tnith by filight tokens« Go to the» 
library for a book ; see if there be a stray letter 
about, au architect's card, some pamphlet on 
paper-mills ; in short, you are too clever not to 
diflcover something or other." 

" But, Oliver, what good will it do t'* asked 
Antoinette, with an effort. ^' If the thing is to 
be, you wiU know it Boon enough." 

** Yes, but Buppose that I can so manage that 
the thing should not be," he quietly replied. 
** John is the best fellow in the world, he means 
well, but he is awfuUy venturesome and am- 
bitious. I consider this scheme of his the per- 
dition of Mr. Dorrien's business. All his capital 
wül be sunk in it, and in the event of a war, of 
a revolution, or of anything of the kind, he will 
have nothing to fall back upon. It is sheer 
inadness, and, because it is madness, John will 
not say a word of it to me. If I only had a 
hint to go by, I could lead Mr. Dorrien to the 
subject." 

^* Teil him what Monsieur Basnage has said," 
eagerly interrupted Antoinette. 

Oliver rebuked her with a look. 

'^My dearest, that would be downright 
treason." 

VOL. in. G 
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Antoinette hnng her head abashed; he re- 
mned: 

^ No, I musty BB I Said, hare a hint to go hy. 
If Ihave, I caa, I hope, influence Mr. Dornen. 
At leaat, I can try. If I fail, I «hall at least 
have done mj dnty, and endeavoured to sare 
his fortime, and youra too, mj poor darling I" 

**Wh7 should that John Dorrien risk the 
money? It is not hia," here remarked Made- 
xnoiselle Melanie. 

"Ofcourse not," replied OKver; "he is all 
ivrong there, biit he does not cee it in that fight, 
poor fellow." 

*^ Stand by him, do," cned Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie wrathfully. 

" Yes, I do stand by him so fiur as his inten- 
tions go," sturdily replied Oliver. '*A more 
honest man than John, I do not know." 

^ Bah I" Said she. 

They did it well, these two, bnt inexperienoe 
is not always simplicity, and Antoinette, looking 
at them in some perplezity, was but half con- 
vinced. Somehow or other their speech had 
not the ring of true gold in her ear. She sigh- 
ed deeply, hung her head despondently, and 
Said, in a low tone, 

" I am very sorry, Oliver. I am sorry that 
John commits such a mistake, and that I cannot 
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help yon ; bnt I am.too Btupid. I should neyer 
know how to do it." 

This was not what OÜTer Black had ezpected, 
bnt he bore the disappointment with phfloso- 
phic composnre, shmgged bis Bhonldera, langh- 
edy Said he had always thought of California as 
a conclnsion» and the diggings as the best way 
of getting ont of difficnlties. Eis gaiety was 
forced, and bis mirth rather drear j. Antoinette's 
tears feil slowlj. She was tronbled, grisYed, 
and yery nnhappy. This life of secrecy» plotting, 
and spying was too much for a natnre whidi 
was both frank and pnre, and which« thongh 
tonched by stränge evil, was not yet tainted. 
Regardless of the panoakes, she laid her head on 
the table, and, with a smothered sob, wished 
that she were dead. Oliver went and oomfort- 
ed her at once. 

" Now, darling» he whispered in her ear, •* you 
mnst not. For perhaps John will giye it np, or 
something will turn up; in short, it may be 
aU right." 

" Then why did yon worry met" asked An- 
toinette, smiling np at him throngh her tears, 
'^ The pancakes are cold, and not good» and I dare 
not stay any longer, and it has all been that 
horrid business." 

" Well, dearest,'* said Oliver, without detain- 
ing her, ^^ it shall not be bosiness the next time 

g2 
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yon come here, and as to what I said aboat 
finding out anything, do not mind it, you might 
commit some fatal mistake — ^better not." 

** Yes/' said Mademoiselle Melanie, smoothing 
down with suspicious alacrity, ** better not, An- 
toinette, you might commit a mistake, as Oliver 
ßays." 

** You think me very silly," said Antoinette, 
pouting as she put on her hat. 

They both protested that they did not, but 
still urged her not to attempt finding out any- 
thing, lest she should give rise to suspicion. 

"Very well," she impatientlyanswered; "but 
I know you think me stupid. Of course I am,** 
— she remembered having said it — "and there- 
fore, as I said, I must not meddle in this." 

Oliver laughed, made some pleasant answer, 
and said he would walk back with her and 
Mademoiselle Melanie as &r as the postern door. 
There was not much said on the way. Antoi-^ 
nette's heart was sinking at the fear of discovery, 
though she would not confess her apprehensions« 
Häd she been alone with Oliver she might have 
done so, for bis manner to her was almost aU 
ways gentle and kind ; but to breathe a word to 
her aunt on the subject might have roused that 
lady to some act of daring which would have 
terrified the young girl out of hersenses, so she 
was silent ; but Oliver seemed to guess what her 
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thoughts werö, for, as they stood all three at 
the litte door, he whispered, 

*' Do not be afraid, darling. I shall staj here 
a quarter of an hour, to make eure that you are 
Bafe in." 

*' Oh I nOy no/' whiapered Antoinette, tnrning 
her pale, startled face towards him* ** To know 
that 70U are there would make me loae all pres- 
ence of mind. Pray go — ^pray go away at 
once." 

Her entreaties, though spoken low, were so 
urgent that Oliver could not resist them; so, 
znerely waiting to see her open the door, which 
made no noise, glide in like a sbadow, and close 
it again ever so sofbly, he walked away with 
Mademoiselle Mäanie. 

They did not speak tili they were feirly out 
of the narro w lane, and once more in the open 
8treetS| now almost silent, with their closed 
Shops and deserted pavements. Now and then 
a carriage rumbled away in the distance, or the 
footsteps of some belated passenger were heard 
in the darkness ; but Paris, though not asleep, 
was getting drowsy, and preparing for the long 
and deep slumber of the night. 

*'Well," Said Mademoiselle Melanie, getting 
impatient at Oliver's persistent silence, "what 
does all that mean ?" 

" No good," he answered, drily. There waÄ 
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a pause; ifaen he lemaikedy afaniptljy ** Strange 
ibat Mr. Domen shoold caze 8o fitüe for so 
Aanoangf sweet, and winning a crealure as 
Anigmetie." 

''Then jon are sore he does not care for 
hert" saidshe. 

^ Oh ! qmte msreJ* This was spoken with a 
deep sigh. <^One might ahnost imagine that 
he does not look iq>on her as his son's child.'' 

He had waited tili thej same to a lamp-post 
to pnt this home-thmsl^ and, looking fhll in her 
&ce as he nttered it» he waited for her reply ; 
bat MademioselleMflame bore the look with a sto- 
liditj that defied all scmtinj, and merelj sajing, 
^This IS mj honse; thank yon, good night,*' 
she rang the bell, was admitted, and closed the 
door in his face, as if nnaware that he had re- 
mained standing there. Oliver langhed as he 
walked awaj* Nothing Mademoiselle Melanie 
said er did conld affi'ont him, bnt her manner 
strengthened rather than weakened the donbt 
he reallj entertained. 

It had come, when or how he scarcelj knew; 
sometimes he fitncied he had first feit it at La 
Buya on finding Antoinette so nnlike a Dorrien, 
and also, it seemed to him, older-looking than 
eighteen* Sometimes he traced that mipleasant 
suspicion to a remark made by Mrs. Beginald in 
his presence. 
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'' Surelj, child, you are mbre than eighteen/' 
she had said, after looking hard at Mr. Dorrien'ft 
grand-daughter. ^ No ? Ah I well, I remember 
you alwaye did look older than you were." 

A few careleBS questions had enabled Oliver 
to ascertain from Antoinette herseif that this 
^^always" xnust-refer to the time "vrhen ehe had 
come back to her grandfather's honse, after her 
eider sister^s death. Sappose ehe were herseif 
that eider sister, the destitute heiress of that 
üount d'ArmaQl^y who was the boast of Made^ 
moiselle M61anie's life, and that it had been 
George Dorrien's child who had died. Wotild 
not that account for Mademoiselle M^lanie'B 
erident affection, otherwise inexplioable to 
Oliver, for her sister-in^Iaw's danghter f 

" It is all very hazy," he now thought, tum- 
ing away from Mademoiselle M^lanie's door, and 
Walking slowly back to his own lodging. *^ She 
does look more than eighteen. She is girlisb 
enough sometimes, but sometimes, too, she is 
guite womanly. And Mr. Dornen does not like 
her, that is certain, and that Melanie is capable 
of any triok. 1 wonder the idea has never oo* 
currred to him. Snch Substitution would have 
been wonderfuUy easy. Well, if she be not a 
Dornen, it will certainly be found out in the 
end, and then it will be all over — all over in- 
deedl" 
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Even T«rithottt any such catastrophe Coming 
to pass, Oliver was much inclined to think that 
it was all over. He had committed a mistake, 
and he saw it. To win Antoinette's heart, was 
not to win with it the certainty of Mr. Dorrien's 
inheritance, and of John's position. Mr. Dorrien 
was a cool» not a doting grandfather, and An- 
toinette was getting quite unmanageable. She 
was charming, certainly, and Oliver liked her ; 
but snppose sbe were the penniless niece of 
Mademoiselle Melanie, he feit that it must be all 
over. Something eise he must try ; that would 
never do. He sighed as he remembered how 
pretty she looked when setting out the pan- 
cakes ; but he could bear it. If he had married 
Antoinette, he would have made her a very fair 
sort of husband. There was nothing cruel or 
actively unkind about him^ and he had no streng 
hates ; but he could slip off a love or a friend- 
fihip rauch more easily than he could his gloves, 
which were always rather tight-fitting. He 
had never had but one genuine feeling in his 
life — his liking for his dead father. It was 
neither passionate nor deep, but it was true. 
As to Antoinette, she was charming, but so was 
blue-eyed Mademoiselle Basnage ; and Antoin- 
ette had been growing troublesome and rather 
perverse of late. She had provoked him already, 
she would provoke him again ere he had reached 
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the end of bis joumej. The wind had been 
"with him up to the present, bnt it seemed to be 
veeriDg now. A squall was Coming» as snre as 
his name was Oliver Black. Whether it would 
originate in Antoinette's disobedience, or in her 
donbtfhl parentage, Oliver did not know; he 
only knew that it would be her doing, and that 
he would beware of her. Now suppose she 
were not Mr. Dorrien's granddaughter, how 
could Mademoiselle Basnage be brought into 
play? He stood still to cogitate awhile, but 
soon discarded the thought with a puff of the 
dgar he had lit on parting from Mademoiselle 
Melanie. Cut bono f He was not a far-seeing 
Bchemer, by any means. Life was too uncer- 
tain, too changeful for deep-laid plots, thought 
Oliver Black. There was but one thing to do : 
never to lose a chance» and to be ready for any- 
thing that might turn up. 

A wide-reaching maxim, if ever there was 
one, and one admirably suited to men of this 
man's tum of mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHEN she closecl^the postera door andstood 
in the garden, Antoinette did not move 
for several minntes. She was dreadfuUy fright- 
ened, and she knew it ; and she also knew that 
her very fear was in itself a danger. '< I must 
be quite cool and quite calm/' she said to her- 
seif, '* for if 1 lose my presence of mind, why, I 
am simply nndone. The first thing is to be 
snre that I am really alone." 

It was not very Hkely that anyone should be 
wandering in a dark garden on a dreary 
November night, for it was now past eleven; 
but in her present mood Antoinette thonght all 
things probable, and she looked about her as 
anxiously as if she expected Mr. Dornen or 
Mrs. Reginald to appear from behind every tree. 
No such Vision came, however. The moon had 
long been gone, and heavy clouds obscured the 
sky. The garden was intensely dark. Antoin- 
ette heard the plash of the fountain, but caught 
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no glimpse of its pale stone figare. She stole 
along OD tip-toe, shivering with' fear when the 
gravel creaked ander her feet, bnt yet making 
her way to the honse. When she came within 
view of the library Windows, she saw with a 
Binking heart that John's light was still boni- 
ing. What shoiild she dof Snppose that in 
the stillness of the night he heard her opening 
the door, and, coming ont, canght her in theact 
of entering the house snrreptitionsly I What 
shonld she do then? What should she sajT 
That she had gone ont to take the air, at that 
honr, on snch a night as thist John wonld 
neyer believe her, and she shonld have all the 
shame of a nseless lie I 

'< I cannot risk it I" thonght Antoinette, in the 
agonj of her fear. ** I will spend the night 
here rather than nndergo so bitter and so de- 
served a hnmiliation." 

For with fear there came to her that remorse 
which iß bom of danger. Going ont, Antoinette 
had only feit that she was venturing on an 
escapade, sanctioned by her annt's presence, 
and excosed by her grandfather's tyranny. 
Bnt Coming in she feit guilty and penitent. 
Oh I it was wrong, very wrong indeed to go 
abont so at night, so wrong that, come what 
might, she, Antoinette, wonld never do it again. 
For what had come of it ? Cold pancakes, na 
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pleasure, dreary business talk, and now shaine 
and danger lying in wait for her behind that 
•door which she wonld have given worlds never 
to have opened. In her fear ehe almost thought 
of spending the night in the garden, i^ as she 
began to apprehend, John's vigil was to be pro- 
longed into the small hours. At all events she 
would wait awhile, and see if there was no 
ohance of his retiring before she yentored on 
that dreadful door. 

But nothing is harder in life, in things great 
or small, than to follow ont a purpose. When 
Antoinette decided npon not venturing within 
until John had retired, she reckoned without 
the changes of the night. Before she had been 
a quarter of an hour in the garden, the clouds 
which obscured the skj had melted into heavy 
rain ; before half an hour was over, she was wet 
through, and stood shivering in the unavailing 
shelter of the house wall. She leaned against 
it vainly, cowering from the storm; but the 
wind, which drove the rain füll in her face, 
$tIso seemed to pierce her through, and with a 
feeling of despair Antoinette asked herseif if 
she must spend the night thus. 

At length John's light vanished. That little 
gleam, which had been so füll of terror to her, 
suddenly left the grass, and the garden became 
as dark and cheerless as twelve o'clock, now 
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striking far away, and a rainy night, could 
make it. Antoinette lost no time« She stole 
on tip-toe to the door, and with a beating heart 
put in the key. It turned smoothly in tho lock, 
but, alas I that door which, as sho had asceiv 
tained, was never bolted, now resisted all her 
efforts. It 'was fast, evidently secured from 
within. The tmth flashed across her xnind^ 
She had committed a fatal mistake. The door 
was not lefb unbolted, as she had foolishly 
thonght. Onlj it was not yet secured when 
she looked at it at night, and it was unfastened 
when she saw it in the mommg. ''Then I 
xnust spend the night here," thonght Antoinette,. 
** and get in as best I may in the moming. I 
daresay I shall get my death of cold I Well^ 
anything is better than to be found out/' 

But even this dreary comfort was denied her» 
As she turned away from the door, wondering 
whether the river-god would afford her better 
shelter than the cold and bare house-wall, the 
library window was suddenly thrown open, and 
John Dornen walked out with a swift, firm step^ 
like one who has a purpose. He passed by her 
without seeing her. He was evidently going 
tothepostem door to makeit safe, Antoin-- 
ette's heart leaped with a sudden hope. Why 
should she not steal in through the opening he 
had left^ and make her way to her own room 
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iindetected and nnseent In a momeni nhe 
stood within the warm Ubrarj, which lamp and 
fire fiUed with comfort, and she was crossing it 
«wiftly, when Carlo started np irom where he 
lay cnrled on bis master's bnrean, and sprang 
towards her with a sharp and sudden bark, that 
430on ohanged into a glad whine of welcome. 
Bat the bark kad been heard, and before An- 
toinette had time to reach the door that opened 
on the landing, John Dornen stood bj her side. 

" At last 1" he said. " Oh 1 Antoinette, nerer 
do that again — nerer I And yoü are wet 
ihrough I Do jon want death, then, as well as 
destmction t" 

He was very pale, and his white Ups qnivered 
with emotion. Antoinette heard him, and could 
not utter one word of reply« She feit she 
could have died with very shame. It was not 
znerely her retnrn that was detected, but her 
absence that had been peroeived all along. 

^^ I do wish I were dead I" she cried, clasping 
her hands above her head in a passion of de- 
spaur. *^ Oh ! John, John, do not be hard upon 
mel" 

He went and closed the window, then Coming 
back to her, he led her to the fire, and taking off 
her wet cloak, made her sit down and diy 
herseif. 

** Ton are shivering," he said, pityingly, and 
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f orgetting bis displeaaure at he «aw the plight 
she was in, ^ Oh I Antoinette^ oaver do that 
againl — neverl neverT 

He now spoke and looked «o kindlj that A» 
feit instant reliefl A while ago to be detected 
by him had seamed the hardest portion of her 
hard lot, and now she was 00 eure of his help 
and protection that ehe thonght nothing of it. 
Of conrse he wonld not betray her, of conise he 
wonld help her out of this danger, and of 
conrse, being so good and Und, her friend — ^had 
he not always aaid so f — ^he wonld forgive her 
folly and keep her counsel. 

^^John,'' ehe seid, looking earnestlj in his 
face, ** I went to see my aunt Melanie." 

** Yes,'' he answered, looking at the fire, '^ I 
know you did.'* 

She wondered in silent angnish what more he 
knew, but of this John said Tery Ixttle. He had 
had to go out hhnself by the back-door, he 
remarked, and he had seen her with her aunt 
Walking a few yards before him. It was not 
difficult for him to guess how she had gone out, 
and how she meant to come in. He had sat up 
for her, he added, but she had tried the door so 
Boftly that the attempt had escaped his ear. 
*^ I am grieved that you should be so wQt,'' he 
continued, regretfally ; " but it never occurred to 
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xne that yon would stay out in that rain. Was 
Inot your friend, Antoinette ?'* 

" Oh ! John, forgive me !" ehe entreated, " I 
shall never do it again — never I" 

^^Do not, for another tinie you might be 
detected, and that would be sad." 

fle Bald no more, put no questions, and he 
uttered no reproaches* That she should dry 
her wet feet seemed his chief thought, 

" If you could have a &e in your room," he 
Said regretfully ; *^ but that is impossible. How 
you shiver I Wait a while, I shall bring you 
some wine." 

He started up, and was gone before she could 
remonstrate. 

** He does not believe me, or, at least, not half 
believe me," said Antoinette to her own sad 
heart ; '^ and so whilst I was making pancakes 
for Oliver, and "plotting against him, he was 
sitting up for me, and only wanted to save me 
from the snare I had run my foolish head into* 
OhI Carlo, Carlo," she added, as the little 
fellow, still on the bureau, looked with a whine 
in her face, " you did well to give me up for 
him." But to be thus feelingly addressed was 
not Carlo's object. He wanted caresses, and, not 
getting these, he stretched out a paw, where- 
withhe scratched his former mistress's Shoulder. 

**Then you do like me after all," softly 
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whisperedAntoinette; "70U do like me, Carlo.'* 

She tumed her face towards the dog, and ia 
so doing her eye feil on a broad sheet of paper 
Ijing open before her. It was coyered with 
lines, and bore the followingheading, in a round 
band: 

Plan de t Usine. 

All that Oliver had told her abont John's 
plana, all that he had nrged her to find out, 
roshed back to her mind. Mechanically she 
stretched out her band as if to take the paper, 
then drew it back with a sort of horror at the 
thought of paying back John's trusting kind- 
ness by treachery so shameful. "Never, neverl" 
she thought, turning back to the fire with a 
smile that seemed to defy the temptation. 

Antoinette was still smiling and pacifying 
Carlo with a caress, when her colour, which had 
retumed a little, died away ; she had heard Mr. 
Dorrien's voice in the hall addressing bis young 
Cousin. 

" How late you sit up to-night, John," he was 
saying. " Is there extra work t" Wild with 
fear, Antoinette did not wait to hear John's 
reply, but looked about her for means of escape. 
If the window had still been open she would 
hav e fled out once more into the dark night ; 
but John had closed and fastened it, Quick as 
thought, she flew across the room, and opening 

VOL. m. H 
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the door of the next apartment, oloeed it agaia 
on hersel^ regardlee« of tbe audden darkness 
which ehe thuB entered. And it was well that 
•he waa so prompt, for, without giying John 
time to say a word« Mr. Dornen opeued the 
door of thelibrary, and entered tbe room almost 
at the same moment that bis grand-daughter 
had fcaken refaga in tiio n^Kt. 

" I tbought you were out, sir/' said John» 
when a look had told bim, to bis infinite relie£^ 
that Antoinette had eseaped. 

^ No, my head ached ; I siayed witbin aäd &li 
asleep in my chair. Yoa opened a door, Jobü» 
and that woke me« What a good, bright fira 
you have — mine is out.'* Mr. Dorrien, who 
looked pale and ill, sat down in the chair which 
Antoinette had left vacant, and warmed bis thin 
hands at the cbeerful glow of the blazing wood* 

** How is the paper mill going on T" he asked 
after a wbile, glancing at the sbeet which had 
caught Antoinette's eye. 

" Oh I yery well indeed," replied John, with 
sudden animation. '' Do you wish to hear any» 
tbing about it, sir." 

^^Not to-night, I am not equal to it, John. 
Teil me, rather, how you are getting on with 
Miss Dorrien." 

John etood facing bis cousin, A sudden 
glow, which did not^escape Mr. Dorrien's notice^ 
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ovenpread hii oountenancei bat he aiuiwered 
quietly enough t 

'* Miss Dornen has not been here long, sir*" 

** Oome« John, that is not a itraightforward 
answer/' said Mr. Dornen, a little impatiently, 
'*and therefore not snch an answer as joa 
ehonld give me on thie snbject. I feel pretty 
certain/' he added, with a touch of iron j, ** that 
yon know how jon stand in the yoong lady'e 
&TOttr/' 

John was silent awhile. When he spoke it 
was with remarkable gravity of look and 
manner. 

**I fear I have committed a mistake/' he 
said — ^^ I mean that Miss Dorrien aod I are per» 
haps not suited to each other," 

Mr. Dorrien looked annoyed. 

" Yon ought to marry, John," he said ; " you 
know what passed between us on that subject« 
I wish yon had never taken that orotchet about 
Antoinette in yonr head. I wish ehe had neTer 
come here. I wanted you to see Mademoiselle 
Basnage. Bhe is in Paris now-^^« charming 
girl, whose money would haye been invaluable 
to ns. Can yon not «ee her, at leaet f ' 

'^Bnt if I eee Mademoiselle Basnage with 
that intention," replied John, smiling, **what 
becomes of the paper^mill f " 

Mr. Dorrien did not answer at onoe. When 

h2 
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he spoke at last it was to say rather drily, 

*'Are yon sure that Miss Domen and you 
•will not snit V* 

" No," replied John, hesitatingly, and involun- 
tarily glancing towards the door of the next 
room, " I am not sure — ^I only fear." 

" Time will show," said Mr. Dornen, rising. 
*' Good night, John. Your fire has done me a 
World of good, Are you sitting np still t" 

" Only for a little while longer," answered the 
young man. 

Mr. Dorrien lefk him. John listened to his 
Step going npstairs, and thought how slow and 
heavy it was getting. Not tili it ceased did he 
venture to open the door of the next room. He 
went to it, lamp in hand, but no token of An- 
toinette did he see. He called her softly ; she 
did not änswer. She was gone, evidently ; but 
howhad she escaped?' A blast of wind, which 
stirred the curtains of a window looking on the 
court, and which nearly extinguished his lamp, 
made the mystery clear. Antoinette had gone 
out that way. He closed the window, crossed 
the library, and tried the front door. It was 
ajar. Antoinette had evidently jumped down 
into the court, stolen up the perron steps, and 
opening the house-door, which had been lefb 
unbarred for Mr. Dorrien, made her way up- 
Btairs to her room« K John could haye doubt- 
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ed that such was the case, he was convinced of 
it when, going up.to bis own apartment, he saw 
a gleam of light Coming out from beneath the 
threshold of Antoinette's Chamber. With a sigh 
of relief he passed on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

<• TS she better r 

1 « ^f ot much/' 

A pause ; then Mrs. Beginald's voice resumed, 
drily: 

" A very ödd cold, John. Very odd to leave 
one's window open, at this time of the year, and 
never find it ont tili the moming." 

John did not answer. Mr. Dorrien's voice 
was heard below, and this brief dialogüe, which 
took place on the stairs near the door of Antoi- 
nette's room, ended abruptly. But the door 
was ajar, and though both Mrs. Beginald and 
John spoke low, not a word escaped Antoinette's 
ear ; she tossed restlessly in her bed, and tumed 
her flushed face to the wall as Mrs. Beginald 
looked in at her to say kindly, 

" Well, dear, do you want anything more ?" 

" No, thank you," answered Antoinette, in a 
low tone, but without looking round. 

" John sends you Carlo to keep you Company," 
pursued Mrs. Beginald. 
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^* Jobn is yery kind/' said Antoinette, with a 
deep Bigh ; ** but I do not think Carlo cares to 
be with me." 

Carlo wagged bis tail, afi if in denial» and 
jumped up on the bed of Hb former mistress^ 
favouring her so &r as to lick her hands ; then^ 
lying by her aide, he looked np in her face with 
a graye, wistftil look« 

^' John ifl ver j fond of that little ball of white 
wool/' reenmed Mn« Beginald, ^ and Carlo ie 
yery fond of John. We thought the creatnre 
would frei to death when John wai awaj be*> 
fore you came." 

Antoinette did not anawer. Bbe was eri^ 
dently in no mood for conversation. Mrs« 
Beginald waited awhile, bustled about the room^ 
stirred up the fire, put a chair in its place, then 
left the siok girl. 8he closed the door softlji 
and went downstairs. 

*^I suppose ehe orerheard me. Well^ I do 
think it odd to leave one's window open on 
auch a night as that was, and never find it out 
tili one wakene up in a raging fever in the 
morning," 

Chastisement rarely fails to tread in the very 
footsteps of our sins. Bo Antoinette had found 
it. In the first place, ehe was very ill ; in the 
iecond, Mrs. Beginald's evident incredulity was 
so keen a sting to her young pride that she 
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did not know how to bear it. "P6che cach6 
est kmoitiSpardonnö," says tbe French proverb, 
"whetber meaniDg tbat tbe absence of scandal 
really diminisbes tbe beinousness of sin by not 
spreading its contagion, or becanse it intends to 
oonvey tb^ low moral lesson tbat wickedness is 
essentially a matter of opinion, sucb we know 
■wag Oliver^s tbeory ; but Antoinette's conscience 
had never given füll consent to tbe convenient 
doctrine. Yet impunity migbt bave warped 
her moral sense, as it does tbat of so many 
otbers; and it was good forber tbat, tbougb 
Jobn saved ber from tbe sbame of discovery, be 
Gonld not guard ber against tbe bittemess of 
Buspicion. 

^^Mrs. Beginald does not believe it," tbougbt 
Antoinette; still tossing in ber bed; ''wbo 
wonld ? Of course I did not leave my window 
open for tbe rain and damp to come in; of 
conrse sbe feels tbat I bave told an untratb, 
and of course sbe snspects wbat tbe trutb is. 
And Jobn? Jobn, wbo knows it, wbat must 
he tbink of me ? Jobn, wbo is so different from 
wbat 1 am." 

Yes, Jobn Dorrien was very diflferent indeed 
from Mr. Dorrien's granddaugbter. Eis lifo 
was pure, austere, self-denying, and open as tbe 
day. Wben sbe compared berself witb bim, and 
feit how mean a part sbe was playing, and 
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how incapable he was of such baseness, ehe feit 
more tban humbied — ehe feit taught. God's 
grace was so £Eir with her still that she did not 
ask circumstances to bear tbe bürden of her 
sins. She knew she could have acted different- 
I7. She also knew that she was not naturalis 
base and ungenerous. Yet she had fallen so 
easily into temptations that did not seem as if 
they could come near him. How and why was 
this, if it was not that John Dorrien had a 
higher Standard than she had. John Dorrien 
was a very good young man, but he was by no 
means perfect. There were gleams of temper, 
of self-reliance, of love of approbation, of wil- 
fulness in John, which showed him to be one of 
sinning Adam's sons. Antoinette had seen all 
these traits in him, but she had seen also that, 
when it came to actions, it was impossible to 
suspect John of any not clear, open, and up- 
right. A strength not all his own upheld him. 
It bore him through temptation and trial ; and, 
with a woman's quickness of perception, An- 
toinette saw that too. Alas I why had she not 
got that strength t Oh I hard was the lot that 
ever denied rest, that cast her, most unwilling 
mariner, on stormy, adverse seas, and never let 
her reach that haven of peace whence John 
looked down at her with a pity so humiliating 
to modesty and pride. That sense of mortifica- 
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tion and shame whioh hiB kindness hadsaspend- 
•d, had 'wakened anew in the solitude of her 
rick-room« Antoinette oould have groaned 
alond in the bittemess of her regret and her 
abasement. Whj had she done thist Whj 
had ehe rnn such a dreadful riskt After all, 
Mademoiselle Melanie could not compel her; 
Oliver Black, who so wished for secresy, had no 
right to purchase it at her expense. Oh I whj 
had she been so foolish T And on the qnestion 
followed the fervent resolve never to run such 
a riflk again, never to pnt herseif in that ter- 
rible position. 

Such thoughts as these do not make a day 
spent in a sick-room seem short. Sad and long 
was this day to Antoinette, even Aough to- 
waVds its close Mrs. John Dorrien kindly came 
in to sit ynth her. 

''Well, dear/' said she, taking her post at 
Antoinette's bedside, and producing her work, 
"with the evident intention of remaining — ''well, 
dear, how do you feel now? — better T 1 am so 
glad. You have been poorly so long that it 
has made us all anxious. Did you like the 
boöks John sent youf He chose them himself ; 
they are favourites of his." 

Antoinette languidly replied that John was 
very kind, but that her head ached, and so she 
had not read the books. 
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*^ Headaohei are oniel things," said Mra. Dor-^ 
rieii. '* I used to have dreadful headaches when 
John was a child. The dear Utile fellow waa 
auch a good nurae." 

Her Toice aank tenderl j aa afae reoalled her 
aon'a bojhood. Antoinette heaved a deep sigh^ 
and aaid despondentlj, 

'^ I anppose John was alwaya good. Some 
are, and some'' ahe added, gloomily, ^'arealwaja 
"wicked." 

** John was good/' qnietly aaid Mra. Dorrien, 
**biit he had a temper, and I waa very atriot 
with him. John is naturally too aelf-reliant and 
obatinate, and rather passionate, but he haa 
a high senae of honour— he had it even aa a 
child ; and he never could do a mean thing — 
that saved him from many a fault ; but I was 
▼ery striot with John, though you would not 
think ao now." 

«< Do you think it gave him much trouble to 
be good ?" aaked Antoinette. 

^'It would have given him more to be 
wicked," answered John's mother, with a 
ahrewd amile ; ** but it did give him trouble to 
be good — ^it alwaya does, my dear. I like neat 
aewing, and ao, I daresay, do you, but it oannot 
be done without trouble." 

^'He is Tery oieTer— I mean, he knows a 
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great many things — did that give him trouble 
toor 

" Of course it did. John was always ambi- 
tious, and he worked hard. Mr. Black, who is 
<;leYer too, though not so much as John, did 
not like work, and could not stay at the Abb6 
Y^ran's. Mr. Ryan, the English teacher, thought 
so much of dear John's poems, and they were 
430 beautifui I There is nothing finer in Milton." 

^' John's poems I Oh I do let me see them !" 
•cried Antoinette, eagerly. "Are they printed? 
— are 

"Burned, my dear," intermpted Mrs. Dop- 
irien, with plaintive earnestness. '^ When John 
feit that he must take to bnsiness, that he must 
fiU his dear father's place in this house, and be- 
come Mr. Dorrien's support, he burned his 
poems that he was so proud of — he burned 
them with his own hand. The dear boy I I 
was lying ill in bed, as you are now, and he 
stood there, as it were, near the fireplace, and 
the light of the fire shone on this dear boy's 
£sice when I saw him thrust the packet into the 
fire. He laughed, but it tried him sorely, and 
I am sure that many a time after that, when he 
was so grave for a lad of seventeen, he was 
thinking of his beautifui verses, and of the man 
he might have been. It was a great sacrifice, 
and," added Mrs. John Dornen, with a voice 
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that faltered slightly, then her dim eyes kindled, 
" it was a noble thiDg for a boy to do." 

^^He burned them?" repeated Antoinette 
ßlowly. " John must have a very strong wül." 

** Yes, dear, he has ; he seldom gives np what 
he has once set his mind od. That has given 
him great influence over Mr. Dornen/' added 
John's mother, with imprudent pride. *^How 
flushed you are, dearl — are you better t" 

" So much better," eagerly answered Antoin- 
ette. " Do you know, Mrs. Dorrien, I think I 
shall get up." 

" Do, dear — John will be so glad to see you 
again," answered the fond mother, who, if one 
could hold a conversation with the sun, would 
have Said as much to him about his getting up 
in the morning. 

So Antoinette rose and dressed herseif lan- 
guidly, and being alone, did not go down at 
once, but sat by the fire, and, looking at its 
dying embers, thought of John burning his 
poems. How hard he must be at heart I — how 
severe to be thus early capable of self-renuncia- 
tionl — and, inevitable and galling conclusion, 
how he must despise her I 

She leaned her cheek upon her band, and 
looked round her room. It seemed very long 
ago since she had entered it first, and been 
rather Wearied with John's praises, uttered by 
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his xnother's Ups. On her table lay the Utile 
paper-weight, that exquisite toy which he had 
selected for her. Those Palissy vases were his 
choioe, too. Hers had been» so far as he went» 
the tender welcome of a young betroihed ia 
her new home. Sbe feit it now, and reinem^ 
bered how it had offended her then — how scom«* 
ful she had been of his presumption 1 AlasI 
«he did not feel scornful as she brooded ovet 
the past; she only feit ashamed and humiUated. 
She did not want John's affection, but it was 
hard to lose his esteem, and deserve the Ipss. 

A low whine broke on her sorrowful medita- 
tions. She looked, and saw Carlo, who had 
got tired of her Company, soratching at the 
door to get ont. John's voice/which was heard 
in the hall below, increased the dog's impa« 
tience, and his entreating whine became a lond 
and indignant bark of remonstrance. 

" Oh I yon may go," impatiently said Antoin« 
ette, opening the door for the dog — "go to 
that perfect*John by all means, Carlo." 

Carlo, qnite indifferent to the scornfal em- 
phasis of her voioe, trotted downstairs, wagging 
his tail with pleasure at his release. 

" I detest John I" thonght Antoinette, with a 
sndden revulsion of feeUng ; ^ he takes every- 
thing from me — even that poor little dog^s 
liking. Tes, I detest him I" 
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It was in ihis altered mood that ehe went 
downstairs. The diDnerrbour was nigb, and 
Antoinette at onoe entered the sitting-room 
nexi the dining-room. She had a ragne hope 
that she might find Oliver there, bat in bis 
stead she found Mrs. Beginald, who uttered an 
exclamation of pleased surprise on seeing her. 

"Why, who would bare tbought itT' she 
cried. " I £ftncied you were going to keep yöur 
bed for a week yet." 

Antoinette demorely repUed that sbe was 
almost well~«*at least, muob better* 

'* Yes» my dear/' kindly said Mrs. Beginald. 
<*You are better, I am happy to see it» and 
better you mnst keep/' 

<' Oh 1 1 am so much better/' answered Antoin- 
ette, smilingy '' and it does feel pleasant» Mrs. 
Beginald, to be down here again." 

^' Of course it does. Let me teil you that 
amongst the pleasant things of lifo home is one. 
And this is your home, dear ; your grandfather's 
house to begin witb, and-«of oourse you know 
it — your own later, if you iike it." 

Antoinette's pale face became crimson« bat she 
looked at her hands földed in her lap, and said 
not one word. Mrs. Beginald resumed : 

" You see, my dear, young people think they 
know all about love, and marriagei and the iruth 
is, they do not. Now if you went to market for 
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a bird to put into a cage, which would you buy 
first, the cage or the bird T" 

**The cage," answered Antoinette, after a 
moment'B tbought. 

"Whyso, dearf 

''Lest the bird should escape, Mrs. Begi- 
nald." 

''Just so, and you would get a good cage 
with streng wires, and no weak places, such a 
cage as your bird could never get out of. Well, 
my dear, love is the bird, and marriage is the 
4e. i you get your biJd first, therelremany 
chances that you will not have time to choose 
the right sort of cage to put him into, and so he 
may fly off with himself, and you will never 
catch him again. Whereas, if you provide your- 
self with a good streng cage, and put your bird 
into it, why, my dear, you must be very careless 
if he ever gets out." 

Antoinette looked gravely in her face — ^then 
Said, 

" But what if I never get the bird to put into 
the cage, Mrs. Beginald ?" 

"Why, then, my dear," briskly replied the 
eider lady, *• you will still have a good, first-rate 
cage for your money." 

" A cage and no bird I" exclaimed Antoinette, 
looking somewhat dismayed. 

" Tes, it is hard," said Mrs. Beginald, gazing 
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at the fire, and speaking a litte huskily, '' it is 
hard to look at the empty cage, and to think, 
* Oh 1 my bird, vfho was ßo bonny, and who 
Bang 80 prettily once on a time, why did you 
fly away for ever and ever, and leave me a poor 
lone woman, for the world to laugh at V " 

She had reversed the case, bat Antoinette did 
not remind her of it. She crept np gently to 
the spot where Mrs. ßeginald was standing on 
the hearth, and stole her little soft band within 
that lady's bony fingers. Mrs. Beginald was 
neither young nor beautifiil, and it seetned 
stränge that she should ever have thought of love 
as of an abiding guest, but she had a warm 
heart and keen feelings, and she had cast npon 
the faithless waters bread that had never re- 
turned to her outstretched band. 

" My goodness 1*' snddenly cried Mrs. Regi- 
nald, "I never thonght about poor dear Mrs. 
John's jelly. Poor dear 1 poor dear 1 No 
jelly 1" 

And in a moment she was gone, leaving An- 
toinette standing alone on the hearth, looking 
down at the fire, and turning over Mrs. Regi- 
nald's parable. 

" I caught my bird first/' thought Antoinette, 
with a sigh, *' and I left the cage to chance, and 
Chance is not sending it, and it is weary work 
keeping a poor fluttering bird in one's band all 

VOL. III. I 
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that time, especially when not a soul must know 
abont it, when no one mnst ev^er bear it sing, 
or catch a blink of its little bright eye I" 

Antoinette's own eyes, those soft, dark eyea 
which were the charm of her young face, were 
dim at the thonght. She had not time to linger 
over it. The door opened, and Oliver came in. 
He cast a swift look round the room, thon came 
to her with open arms. Aotoinette shrank from 
him with startled looks* 

"Is anyone there?" aaked Oliver, in dumb 
«how. 

" No, no," she answered, audibly ; " but, oh l 
Oliver, this must not last. I mean this fear of 
discovery, It would kill me," 

" Dearest, you do not know how I have suf- 
fered," he answered, aoothingly. "To know 
you ill» to guess that Coming out to your aunt's 
had been the cause, and to be powerless, not 
even to be able to show the anxiety I feit — it 
was dreadful." 

« 

He spoke quite pathetically, and Antoinette 
held out her band, and looked at him with kind, 
pitying eyes. 

"Poor Oliver r she softly whispered; '*but 
we must never do it again— oh I never I" 

" What I does anyone suspect V asked Oliver, 
with a suddenly anxious look. 

'^ Suspect I" she echoed. '*OhI Oliver» the 
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door was locked, and — ^and it was John who let 
me m. 

The shame of that moment seemed to live 
over again, and ehe bnried her face in her hands 
as she thougfat of it. She could not see the 
sndden pallor which overspread the countenance 
of her lover as she made this disclosure. 

" Well," he Said at length ; but by the timo 
he spoke the word he had recovered his com- 
posure. 

" Well/' Said Antoinette, looking np, " he had* 
Seen me with annt in the street, it seems, and 
he actually sat up to let me in. He was very 
kind — he always is; he put no questions; he 
went to look for some wine for me, for I had 
waited in the garden tili I was very wet ; but, 
whilst he was away, I vowed from the bottom 
of my heart never more to run such a risk." 

« Of course not," replied Oliver, wondering at 
her simplicity; for of course to commit the 
same imprudence over again was not to be 
thought of. " But where were you, darling, when 
he went to look for the wine ?" 

" In the library," answered Antoinette ; " he 
found me out so. I was standing in the gar- 
den, and Carlo—" 

^'Confound the little beasti" interrupted 
Oliver, impatiently; **but that is not what I 
mean," he added, in another tone. " When you 

i2 
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were in tbe library^ dearest, I hope yon made 
yotir opportunity good, and fonnd out some- 
tbing about tbe paper-mill." 

His eager black ejes were fastened on ber 
&ce witb a look go searcbing tbat Antoinette 
sbrank before it. A stränge feeling of fear 
came over ber ; a feeling tbat conqnered even 
ber indignation at tbe Suggestion Oliver's ques- 
tion implied. At lengtb sbe looked up, and 
Said as bravelj as sbe could, 
* *^ Do yon mean tbat wbilst be was getting me 
wine to warm me, as I stood sbivering, I sbould 
bave searcbed among bis papers for tbe infor- 
mation you wanted?" 

" Yes/* composedly answered Oliver, ignoring 
tbe resentftil tone in wbicb sbe spoke. " I do 
not snppose yon could ever bave a better oppor- 
tunity tban tbat." 

"Oliver, bow could I be so base ?" asked An- 
toinette, in a low tone. 

A flasby as of ligbtning, sbot tbrougb Oliver 
Black's laugbing eyes. Tbeir pupils contracted, 
and tbeir look became so feil tbat Antoinette's 
cbeek blancbed; but tbat look was so brief 
tbat sbe wondered if tbe cbanging fireligbt bad 
not deceived ber. Indeed sbe migbt well put 
tbe question to berself. He laugbed so pleas- 
antly in ber face, be looked so tborougbly 
omused« 
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" Why, dearest/' said he, ßoftly, " you cannot 
znean that such a foolish scruple would stop 
you f " 

" Foolish I" she repeated, bewildered. 

" Yes," said he, still laughing softly ; " for 
where would be the härm ?" 

" Where !" 

"Ay, where t I do not ask you to injure 
him, my darling. I only inflict one injury upou 
him, and that I cannot and will not repent." 

" You need not," said she, with imprudent 
frankness ; *' he does not want me." 

She knew nothing of men, this Antoinette. 
She did not realise the stränge sad fact that a 
woman is never dearer to a man than when 
some other man seeks her. 

" He has spoken to you," said Oliver, quickly. 

*« Oh 1 no ; but I know it." 

There was a pause. A step on the staircase 
warned them to be careful. Antoinette took up 
a little hand-screen, and looked at the Chinese 
lady depicted thereon. Oliver admired the 
roses in a vase on the table. ^'Bare at this 
time of the year," he murmured, in the languid 
tones of a man of the world; but the bit of 
acting was not needful, the step passed by the 
door, and the pair were not interrupted. 

" We must lose no more time," he resumed, 
in a cool, practical tone. " You may have other 
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means of procuring information, which you will 
not object to; and of course you will avail 
yourself of them." 

Antoinette was silent. 

*^ You miist," he insisted, not harshly, thongh 
very gravely; "our whole futnre now hangs 
on a few precarious chances, which we must 
seize. I have always heard that Fortune 
favours the brave — a saying which I read thua : 
That young flirt has a kindly feeling for ven- 
turesome spirits; she sits blindfolded on her 
wheel, and scatters her prizes right and leffc, 
seeming quite impartial, but she is not. She 
can peep through her bandage, and aim at 
some, whilst she leaves others by; and these 
* some ' are not, as a rule, the prüden t, my dear, 
they are the audacious." 

** And so that is your creed I'' exolaimed An- 
toinette, in a low sad tone — "that is your 
creed, Oliver I" 

** My dear," he cooUy answered, " if you wanfc 
dogma, and all that sort of thing, go to John 
Dornen. He has them at his fingers' enda— 
his Bible, his Fathers of the Church, his Spiritual 
Combats and Gardens encumber. his table. I 
declare I admire him prodigiously. I can only 
get through the newspaper and a French novel 
now and then ; yet he, wonderful young man,. 
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goee throTigh them all» and attends to businesd 
as well !" 

Antoinette beard him, and feit very heart- 
Bick. She feit, too, that her love had embarked 
in a boat so light that it wonld soon be swamp- 
ed by life's bitter waters, and ehe made a des^ 
perate effort to save it from final wreck. 

** Do not, Oliver," she entreated, with some- 
thing like pathos. '* I cannot bear to hear yotl 
speak so." 

" My dear girl, I will not," he eaid, with his 
pleasant smile. ^' I have no wish to worry yoü 
with my opinions. I am not at all like yonr 
pionB people-^I never teaze anyone about these 
things. You will do me the justioe to acknow-^ 
ledge that I have never interfered with yon." 

He Baid it so plansibly that she stared at him 
in amazement. 

" But you told me there was no God 1" cried 
Antoinette, with nnpolished bluntness of fipeech«: 

Oliver looked horrified, and raised his hand«^ 
Bome hands depreoating]y. ' 

"Why, you little heathen," he said, "youf 
don't mean to say you do not believe in what 
you call God, and J — well, let us say a. first 
Great Cause. Of course there is something,' 
only I contend that no one knows what that 
Bomething is ; and really I do not see any neces-*^ 
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ßity for such knowledge. I can get on very 
comfortably without it." 

Antoinette feit too miserable to ans wer him. 
Was this the love she had dreamed of— this 
terribly cynical talk, with a "darling" and a 
**dearest" here and there to sweeten its bit- 
terness. 

" Oh 1 Oliver," she said, pitifuUy, ** have you 
nothing eise to say ?" 

Her look softened him. 

" My dearest," he said, almost fondly, " wtiat 
am I to say t We seem to be at cross-purposes. 
I want to have you, and I seek for the only 
means in my power. Lend me a helping hand, 
and all will go well, and we shall be as happy 
as the day is long. Bat remember that golden 
opportunities are scarce, and that it is a rare 
mercy if we have not been interrqpted ten 
times, and that we are losing moments more 
precious than diamonds, in foolish talk. Let us 
at least agree on something. You have heard 
of Mr. Brown's Morghens, which I am to get 
accepted by the Museum of Saint Ives ? That 
is a very safe subject. Whenever I talk of 
them, you will know my meaning, though no 
one eise can even guess it." 

" I don't understand," said Antoinette, look- 
ing bewildered. 

" Dearest, it is so easy. If I say * I am dis- 
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appointed about Mr. Brown's MorghenB; I 
thought to get on better at Saint Ives/ yon 
-will know there is a hitch. I^ on the contrarj, 
I praise Mr. Brown's Morghens, why, you will 
conclude tbat I am progreesing, as I am sure 
to do, if you will but help me, you perverse 
darling." 

" Wbat am I to do ?" asked Antoinette, with 
a wearied sigb. 

« Ob 1 if I teil you it will be tbe old story. I 
want you to get me information concerning tbe 
paper-mill, tbat is all. It can injure no one," 
he added, empbatically — ** no one, on my word, 
and it will really be rendering a great Service 
to your grandfatber.'* 

Antoinette beard bim out patlently; tben, 
burying ber face in ber bands, sbe communed 
witb ber own beart. 

" Sball I, or sball I not ?" sbe tbougbt. Sbe 
was veiy weary; sbe longed for liberty, for 
love openly confessed, for sometbing like bap- 
piness. And, after all, wby sbould Oliver de- 
ceive ber? Perbaps be did mean well, and that 
Jobn was unconsciously rusbing to ruin, and 
binding down ber grandfatber's bouse to some 
imprudent scbeme pregnant witb destruction. 
Wbat if sbe were to yield, and please Oliver 
by making at least tbe effort, wbicb was 
all be asked from ber. Sbe looked up. Her 
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oolour came and wenti her lips quivered. 

^^ Mj darling/' said he, taking both her hands 
in one of his, "you will do it — I know you 
will." 

"I will die firstl" said Antoinette, looking 
with a proud smile in his face ; for youth, which 
thinks death so remote, is ever ready to brave 
it, and even as he spoke, the baseness of the 
treason had risen before her in all its naked- 
nesB. 

" Oh 1 very well," replied Oliver, with a re- 
signed air, ^'I mnst think of something eise. 
These are hot-house roses, of course," he added, 
carelessly, as the door opened, and Mrs. Begi- 
nald walked in. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AUTÜMN had set in that year with the 
Beverity of Winter. The end of Ootober 
was chill and overcast, and November had bor* 
rowed the icy mantle of Deoember, and wore it 
trimmed with a fringe of snow. To Antoinette, 
fresh from the south, where the roses blossom 
in the garden, and the oranges ripen on the 
tree through all the Winter months, the change 
was mournful and depressing. She looked 
despondently at the duU and cloudy sky, 
Bhivered when ehe was asked to go out, and 
watched the fall of sleet and rain, intermingled 
with snow, with looks füll of dreary wenden 

*^ There never was such a olimate/' she said 
to Mrs. Beginald; *4t is all oold, or wet, or 
frosty or snow, and not a bit of sun," 

Mrs. Reginald's only reply to this lament 
was the question : 

" What had you in La Buya T" 

" Blue skiesy snn, flowers— — " 
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" I do not mean that," interrupted the eider 
lady ; " I mean, what had yon in La Ruya be- 
sides the climatet — not books, not museums, 
not picture-galleries, palaces, or fine churches — 
nothing, my dear, — notbing to feed the mind. 
I would give all the blue skies, and all the 
flowers, for civilisation," 

Antoinette, "who wsl8 eitting in the window 
of {Mrs. Beginald's little salon, with her cheek 
resting on the palm of her band, and her eyes 
fastened on a grey ßky, dull, cloudlesSy and.low, 
smiled and shook her bead. 

" You don't know La Ruya, Mrs. Reginald," 
Said she, '^ or you would not speak so. I had a 
hundred pleasures there. You can't think how 
delightful it is to climb the mountain-side I 
There is a little torrent that has not even got a 
uame, it is so little, and which has been made to 
flow in a narrow bed, like a canal, with a path 
on one side, and a green bank, covered with the 
loveliest flowers, on the other. I could just 
Stretch out my band across and gather such a 
heap of them 1 — ^lavender, thyme, mint, Jasmine, 
poppies, scabious, wild pinks, marjoram — ^and 
ferns, Mrs. Beginald ; such ferns in the little 
rocky nooksl — hart's tongue, maideü's hair, 
asplenium, and others of which I don't know 
the names. And then to go there of an evening 
when the sun is set, and see the little moths 
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flitting about in the grey lights, to look at the 
beautiful gauzy flies and splendid butterflies 
asleep on tufts of lavender in bloom. Bees, 
too, are very fond of lavender, and will buzz 
over it by the hour. And ants — do you 
like ants, Mrs. Reginald ? I did so like to go 
to a narrow place where the water flowed 
through some big trees, and watch the ant» 
Crossing over. What a mighty bridge it must 
have appeared to them I and how little the silly 
things seemed to guess that a wave not too big 
to fit in the hoUow of my hand might have 
swamped them I And then the wild straw- 
berries, Mrs. Beginald — think of them, and of 
hunting for them, and seeing them shine, red 
as coral, from among the green leaves I And 
the storms — oh I the splendid storms we had in 
La JKuya, when the thunder roUed in the 
mountainB, and one heard the stones falliug 
down into the torrents I and then to see the 
mists come and go, and the loveliesfc white 
clouds lie asleep on the green monntain-side I 
Oh, Mrs. Beginald ! it was all so delightful I" 

" And all in the Winter time, too," pointedly 
Said Mrs. Reginald, who had listened to this 
tirade very patiently — "poppies, ferns, bees, 
butterflies, and strawberries, from December to 
April r 

" Well, no," reluctantly acknowledged Antoi- 
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nette, cooling down from her enthusiasm, ^^ it 
was not in Winter time that La Buya was so 
pleasant ; but it was always pleasant — ^indeed it 
was." 

** Of course it was," said Mrs. Beginald, rock- 
ing herseif in her American chair — a habit to 
which ehe was prone — and looking np at the 
ceiling. " And is it not the old story, my dear 
— ^when we remember a face that we have loved, 
do we not always remember it at its best t — 
fresh, young, and blooming? When we re- 
member a spot that has been dear to ns, is it 
not always Spring or Summer there ? There is 
no cheat like memory — none, and it is the only 
revenge which the poor dead Past can take 
against its insolent Jroung rival, the living 
Present. Indeed, I look upon that hallucina- 
tion, to which we are all subject, as the only 
way to solve many a mystery. For instance, 
it is the only rational explanation I can find for 
John's in£Ettuation abont Mr. Black. They were 
boys together, and John, so shrewd, so pene- 
trating, sees his old playmate through the false, 
delusive prism of Memory. Poor John I" mus- 
in gly added Mrs. Beginald, *^ to think that he 
should be so absurd I" 

On hearing Oliver Black's name, Antoinette 
had changed colour, but when Mrs. Beginald 
came to this melancholy conclnsion concerning 
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John's absiirditj, she started nervously to her 
feet, and said, with a sort of hurry, 

** Mrs. Johu has asked me for the pattem of 
a knitted scarf ; I must go and give it her 
whÜBt I think of it/' 

** Do/' drily replied Mrs. Reginald ; and, keep- 
ing her eye fastened on the ceiling whilst An- 
toinette was leaving the room, she said to her 
own thoughts, '* 1 do wond^ what is on that 
girl's mind t" 

Alas I there was a weight of oare on the mind 
of Mr. Dorrien's grand-daughter, and it was 
because she could not raise it that the Paris 
sky seemed so gloomy, and that La Buya b^ 
came as a lost Paradise. '^Ohl that I had 
never left it — ^that I had never come here I" she 
thonght ten times a day« The net she had so 
foolishly entered was olosing round her more 
and more, and whilst her freedom was inextri- 
cably caught in its meshes, loye, alas I was slip- 
ping oTit through every loophole. She did not 
know it yet, for, when the heart is true, such 
knowledge is slow to come ; but she did know 
that she dreaded the chanoe of seeing Oliver 
alone — that she shnnned it as we shun what is 
dangerous and baleful, and that, when they 
met in the presence of othersi his eye, however 
smiling his countenance might be, watohed her 
with cold mistrust. And most justly was it so. 
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The love that rests on falsehood and deceit 
canies within it the poison that dooms it to a 
death which maj be sudden or lingenDg, but 
which is eure. 

Carefal though Antoinette had been to avoid 
aDjthing resembling a private interview with 
her lover, ehe had neither shnnned all inter- 
conrse with him, nor wished to do so. She had 
written to her annt a few lines, half penitent 
and half afraid, in which she explained that 
Oliver was not to be angry if she conld not do 
as he wished. And once, on the staircase of 
La Maison Dornen, and another time in the 
drawing-room, when Mr. Dorrien gave a formal 
dinner, to which Oliver was asked, they had 
exchanged a few hnrried words, which had 
fiUed Antoinette with terror, for the first time, 
Mrs. Reginald, snddenly coming out of her own 
apartmenty had given the pair a sharp, inquir- 
ing look, and the second time she had met 
John's earnest eyes fastened on her with a long 
reproachful gaze, or one, at least, which her 
conscience so constnied. Ever since then the 
mere mention of Oliver's name by either Mrs. 
Beginald or John Dorrien had been to Antoi- 
nette a cause of alarm which she conld not con- 
qner, even thongh nothing had ever occurred 
to jnstify its existence. It was therefore quite 
enough that Mrs. Beginald introduced this nn- 
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welcome topic on this November aftemoon for 
Antoinette to hasten out of her presence in sud- 
den fear, and to feel that she could not be too 
far out of the reach of her searching brown eye, 
or of her sharp, probing speech. 

The trite wisdom which the ancients em- 
bodied in theu* celebrated saying, "From 
Charybdis to Scylla," never grows stale in the 
experience of daily life. That imaginary peril 
which Antoinette had left Mrs. ßeginald's pres- 
ence to shun met her at Mrs. Dorrien's door. 
Scarcely had she reached it, when Oliver Black 
appeared by her side. She looked at him mute 
and frightened. He gave a quick glance round, 
then whispered, " John is below," and aloud he 
added, " Such glorious news about Mr. Brown's 
Morghens, Miss Dorrien ! You will be glad to 
hear them, I know." 

"Oh, yes," answered Antoinette, faintly, 
" but not now-— I am in a hurry." 

She hastily entered Mrs. Dorrien's apartment 
as she spoke, and was laughingly foUowed by 
Oliver. 

"If you want to shun the Morghens news, 
Miss Dorrien," he coolly remarked, " you are, 
as it were, rushing into their very jaws. I am 
bringing them to Mrs. John." 

Mrs. Dorrien rose to receive her visitors,^ and 
looked with some surprise at Antoinette's pale, 

VOL. III. K 
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alarmed face, and Oliver's half-defiant, half- 
amused countenance. She had no suspicion, 
and yet she saw in these two something which 
perplexed her. 

" What is it ?" ßhe asked, almost sharply — 
" what has happened 1" 

But in a moment Oliver had charmed away 
her dawning mistrust. With his most winning 
Bmiles, in his most delightful manner, he had 
entered on the theme of Mr. Brown's Morghens, 
and made the pleasantest little romance out of 
them. Mrs. Dorrien heard him, and was en- 
chanted. It was all so nice, and Mr. Brown 
wonld be so pleased, and Mr. Black had been 
so kind; but John — ^where was John? and why 
had he not come up with Mr. Black ? 

" John was busy," answered Oliver, covertly 
watching Antoinette, who all this time had been 
moving abont the room, looking for worsteds, 
sorting the various colonrs, and seeming intent 
upon the selection. Yet she had not missed a 
Word that Oliver had spoken. What did it 
mean, or did it mean anything? The girl's 
heart sank within her as she listened to him. 
His Speech had a ring of triumph in it, but then 
she apprehended almost equally the success or 
the failure of the schemes in which he had in- 
volved her. For did not success imply the ruin 
of John Dorrien, who had been so generous and 
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80 tnie, and was not failure the death-blow to 
all she bad hoped in T 

At length Oliver left, and she was released 
from the suspense in which bis presence kept 
her. 

'^Sueh an amiable young man," murmured 
Mrs, Dornen, " and so attached to my dear boy. 
It is to please John, you know, that he has 
taken all that trouble about Mr. Brown's 
Morghens. It is so nice to see two young men 
snch fast friends as these are ; but then John 
has been so kind to Mr. Black, and he knows it." 

Not one word conld Antoinette answer, but, 
turning almost deathly pale, she went up to the 
fireplace, and, standing on the hearth, looked 
down at the blazing logs. ''He bumed bis 
Verses here," she thought, '' and that is bis re- 
ward, treason — treason ! Is it always so in life, 
I wonder ? Are there some who sow, and others 
who reap t" 

She pondered over the question, whilst Mrs. 
Dornen went on with her small talk. It haunt- 
ed her whilst she was knitting Mrs. Dorrien's 
scarf, and it was vnth her still, as she sat at 
dinner next to John, and heard bim laugh gaily 
— ^Mr. Dorrien and Mr. Brown were not pres- 
ent— at Mrs. Reginald's comments on the Mor- 
ghens. 

" Poor Mr, Brown," she said, pathetically. " I 

k2 
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ßuppose he would have petrified if it were not 
for these Morghens. I suppose all men want 
soroething to keep them alive. With the young 
it is love, or pleasure, or that eort of thing ; and 
with the old it is Morghens, or medals, or auto- 
graphsy or any other hobby ** 

" And the ladies, Mrs. Reginald/' said John, 
" what have the ladies got to prevent them from 
petrifying ?" 

"Needlework, to be sure. OhI you may 
laugh ; it is a wonderful invention, for is there 
not stitching, back-stitchingy felling, hemming, 
herring-boning, darning, and all the rest of it ? 
There is nothing like needlework, John." 

John laughed. How light-hearted and happy 
he seemed, whilst she, miserable Antoinette, 
feit oppressed with care. The mere mention of 
the Morghens made her heart ache, and when, 
after dinner, Mrs. Reginald wanted her to join 
them in her sitting-room, she excnsed herseif. 

" My head aches," she answered, and on that 
plea she went np to her room. The weight of 
life was npon her, and it seemed more than she 
could bear. Depressed and weary, she sat 
down on a chair, and clasping her hands above 
her head, she looked before her with sad eyes 
that saw not. Then, little by little, outward 
objects stole on her inward sense. The cold, 
waxed floor, the white bed, the toilet^table, with 
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its oval mirror, in which the flickering light of 
her candle was reflected, grew upoa her oiie 
by one, tili ehe started to her feet in a Budden 
tremor: a little white note was lying oa her 
table. She ran to it, and took it up with a 
beating heart. What evil, what sorrow were at 
band, that he had ^vTitten to her» and taken such 
means to convey the news which she had learn- 
ed to dread? 

She opened the letter of her lover with a 
trembling band, read it, then coloured violently 
with the suddenness of a great relief, and a 
great joy, for all Oliver Black had written was, 
" AlFs well. Good-bye, darling, for a week." 

A week's reprieve, a week's free, fearless life 1 
Antoinette could have laughed aloud. Her dark 
eyes sparkled^ she ran to her glass, she smooth- 
ed her hair, she settled the crimson knot in it, 
she smiled at herseif; she feit light, baoyant, 
happy, and she never asked herseif why she feit 
so. She took one or two turns round the room, 
came back to the glass, frowned to see that the 
crimson knot had got all wrong, made it all 
right again, then, gay and light as a bird, 
she slipped out of her room, and skipped 
downstairs to Mrs. Reginald's door. There 
she paused, and even standing thus alone on the 
dark landing, she hung her head, and feit 
shy and bashful, as she knocked softly and 
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doubtfulljy and heard John's voice reading 
aload. 

''Come in," said Mrs. Beginald's deep tones. 
Antoinette opened the door, and with a coy 
look at the iirelit; group before her, said, 

" Will you have me now, Mrs. Reginald." 

She looked very pretty thus framed by the 
dark doorway, with the crimson ribbon in her 
hair, and the crimson knot on her breast. She 
half bent forward in the timid beseeching 
attitude of one who doubted her welcome, one 
band holding the door open, the other half hid- 
den in the folds of her dark silk dress. That soft, 
dainty grace which was her charm, was in her 
bearing and her aspect, and secured at onee Mrs. 
Keginald's cordial gi-eeting. 

^^ Don't look so much like a little shy mouse, 
but come in," she said, kindly; "we'U not eat 
yon." 

" I hope not," replied Antoinette, with a low 
laugh. She closed the door and came forward, 
and John Dorrien met her half way, and asked 
about her headache. Oh ! it was gone, replied 
Antoinette, with her eyes averted, quite gone» 
She was quite well again. She took the low 
chair he gave her, and placed it nigh his mother, 
who greeted her kindly, and thence she looked 
np at Mrs. ßeginald. 

" My dear child," said that lady, tartly, " you 
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need not look so frightened. I teil you we are 
not pußsies goipg to devour yo i." 

" I am not frightened — no, indeed I am not/' 
Said Antoinette ; " and I came becanse I feit 
sure it was so nice here with you — and it is 
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Her shy dark eyes went round the room, so 
warm, so glowing, so pleasant with the wind 
and rain without, and within the wood firo 
burning merrily on the hearth. Involuntarily 
perhaps she ended that brief survey with John 
Dorrien as he sat on the other side of the fire- 
place, leaning against the white marble mantel- 
piece and looking down at her. He smiled as 
their eyes met, 

" You do not know how snug we are here," 
he Said, *.* or you would come oftener and join 
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" Yes, dear," put in Mrs. Dorrien, " I wonder 
you so often stay in your room of an evening. 
It must be so duU." 

'* She does not come because she is a perverse 
mouse," answered Mrs. ßeginald ; " don't con- 
tradict," she added, lifting up a bony forefinger 
and fastening her brown eye on the young girl's 
blushing face. " You are a fandful, capricious 
mouse ; deny if it you can ?" 

Antoinette neither denied nor got angry. 
She feit too happy for displeasure. She only 
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bestowed one of her most winuing smiles on 
Mrs. Reginald, and said softly : 
• " Well, am I not right to stay away, if I 
feel nanghty, Mrs. Reginald T*' 

" Then when you eome yon feel good," was 
the prompt rejoinder. " Well, my dear, all I can 
say is this : Goodness is very becoming to you, 
er it is the red ribbon in your hair." 

" Oh 1 the red ribbon, by all means," said 
Antoinette, becoming very rosy at the little 
compliment Mrs. Reginald chose to pay her 
looks. 

Bnt Mrs. Reginald thought it was the good- 
ness, and said so. She also thought she would 
put that goodness to the proof by making 
Antoinette useftil. She accordingly gave her a 
tangled skein of thread to unravel, and bade 
John resume his book — a populär novel. John 
Dorrien had a musical voice, and read well. 
Antoinette feit in a delightfuUy dreamy mood 
as she divided her attention between her skein 
and his reading. Sometimes a subtle knot 
claimed all her mind and skill ; and sometimes 
letting the tangled threads lie on her lap, she 
looked at the fire, and listened to the reader, 
and feit that she might let life go by for a 
while, and allow the perplexities of her lot to 
drop out of her memory. 

" Your mother has gone to sleep, John," 
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Said Mrs. Beginald, ^^ you may put down the 
book. It is no great tbing." 

" Say you don't like novele, Mrs. RegiDald," 
Said John, as be put down tbe volume. 

" T do like novele," answered Mrs. Beginald, 
decisively ; " but tbey must be good, and tbere 
are one or two people in tbis story that I meet 
everywbere, and am tired of. I bäte tbe mer- 
cenary young lady, and tbe loving one is a bore. 
As to tbe unattractive young man, so self-deny- 
ing and so good, wbo falls in love witb tbe 
beauty, and is trampled upon by Iier, be is my 
particular aversion. I prefer tbe villain, for, at 
least, no one expects me to like Atm." 

*'Wbat, not like tbat good, unattractive 
young man, Mrs. Beginald ?" said Jobn. 

" No," answered the lady, almost grimly : " I 
want to know what unfascinating people mean 
by falling in love with tbe fascinating ones, 
and wby a man expects a girl to look over in 
bis own case tbe want of tbose qualities wbich 
cbarm bim in bers I The beauty is silly and 
beartless, and be loves her, and be actually 
wants her to love bim because be bas botb beart 
and sense ! Wby does be not like a dull piain 
girl," asked Mrs. Beginald, with a sbort scornfui 
laugh, ''so good, so sensible, eh!" 

" The best thing would be a story witbout 
love, Mrs. Beginald." 
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** A story without love I I wonld not give a 
&rthing — no, aor half a &rthiDg — ^for a story 
without love," answered the lady, warmly. 

''And yet life has many thrilling andpathetic 
histories," began John. 

" Pathetic nonsense," interrupted Mrs. Regi- 
nald ; ** there is no pathos without love. Don t 
interrupt me. I know what you are going to 
say. Is there only one kind of love? ßut 
shall I teil you why that love is always the love 
chosen ?" 

'* Do, if you please." 

'' Because it is the most perfect of all loves, 
be sure. Friends, brothers and sisters, parents 
and children, all part, or may part ; but man and 
woman, once bound by love, must cleave to one 
another until death divides them. My dear 
boy, love is the only ideal here below, the only 
blessing, says the marriage-service, which 
original sin could not take away." 

" But you are talking of mamage." 

" Of course I am ; and what is love but mar- 
riage? — and what is mamage but love? Do 
you young things think," said Mrs. Reginald, 
glancing from John Dorrien, on his side of the 
fireplace, to Antoinette, on her low chair by her 
side — " do you think, I say, that an old woman 
such as I am gives up love when her hair turns 
grey ? Do you think even that, if she happens 
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to have been wrecked in her day, ehe sits od the 
shore and rails at that sea which once looked so 
beautifal and so tempting f No, no/' continued 
Mrs. Reginald, rocking berself in her chair, and 
looking at the fire, perhaps becaase her brown 
eye was dim, « one's outside and one's own 
hard lot have nothing to do with the truth^ and 
if a story be not a love-story, why, it is no 
story at all," added Mrs. Beginald, in her cool- 
est and most matter-of-fact tone. 

John Dorrien laughed gaily; bis mother 
woke with a little start, and Antoinette thought, 
** I wonder what he thinks about love 1" 

^' And is that the fashion after which you un- 
tangle a skein V cried Mrs. Beginald, a little 
indignantly, as she saw Antoinette toying with 
the thread on her lap. 

The young girl started and blushed and 
stammered a little apology, and John Dorrien 
interfered. 

" Allow me," said he ; " I have a skill in un- 
ravelling." 

" So you have/' said Mrs. Beginald, shrewd- 
ly. "That boy would unravel anything, my 
dear." 

John Dorrien was taking the skein from An- 
toinette's hands. She quickly raised her eye» 
to bis face, with a soft, inquiring look. Yes, 
she could believe that those brilliant grey eyes, 
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80 searching though so kind, could unravel the 
web of many a mystery. 

"He knows all about me," ehe thought. 
"How Kttle, how worthless I am! And he 
pities and forgives me, and cares no more about 
me than about the skein his hand is now taking 
from mine." 

She was turning away with a throb of pain 
when he arrested her. 

" Oh, but you must help me," he said. *' I 
never could unravel alone so tangled a skein 
as is this." 

" Then put your chair near hers, John," said 
Mrs. Beginald, a little impatiently, "and do 
not pull my skein about so, will you?" 

"Let me hold it, dear," said Mrs. Dorrien, 
addressing Antoinette ; " you look tired." 

"I protest against your interfering, Mrs. 
John," peremptorily said Mrs. Reginald. " You 
look tired." 

Well, Mrs. John thought she was tired, and 
rising, bade them good night. 

" And now, whilst you two work, TU play," 
said Mrs. Beginald, leaning back in her chair 
and covering her face with her handkerchief. 

She was soon fast asleep, and, save for her 
sound breathing and the crackling of the wood 
on the hearth, the room became silent. An- 
toinette held one end of the skein, whilst John 
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Domen was unravelling the other end, and 
neither spoke. 

^^Antoinette," he said at length, '^is there a 
new trouble on your raind— anything I could 
help you in ?" 

He spoke low. She shook her head, and did 
not answer. 

" Confide in me," he urged ; and this time he 
spoke in a whisper. 

Antoinette looked at the fire. 

" I have nothing to say," she answered, with 
sad apathy. " I wish to forget, John. I came 
here this evening to be happy. Why will you 
not let me be so a little while ?" 

She looked np at him. Her eyes were dim, 
her lips quivered, there was a pitiful, appealing 
meaning in her face which would have moved 
a harder heart than that of John Dorrien. He* 
stooped nearer to her and looked at her ear- 
nestly. 

** Antoinette," he said, " I told you from the 
first that I was your friend — your only friend.. 
Why would you not have faith in me ?" 

« Where is the use of faith, when one's life is 
as tangled as that skeinf'she answered, with 
impatient bitterness. 

"'You oould not unravel that skein alone," he 
said, quietly ; " but I can do it for you." 
' Sh& hung her head, and made him no reply. 
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"You are very dear to me," he continued, 
" and I should like to do for you what you do 
not seem as if you could do for y ourself. How 
could you, when it is with mine that the skein 
of your lifo is so inextricably tangled 1 flave 
you never feit it? Have you never under- 
stood that, to out asunder the threads which 
bind our two destinies, might be death to either, 
or to both ?" 

" What death ? " she asked, under her 
breath. 

" The death of faith, of hope — of more, An- 
toinette." 

She could not help raising her eyes to his. 
Her heart was pierced with sorrow, and yet it 
throbbed with joy. 

" I am his enemy," she thought — " his mor- 
tal enemy, and he sees it ; and yet he is my 
friend — my dear, true friend, and I see it. Our 
fates are mingled, as he says — tangled together, 
so that it is death to divide them ; and I would 
give the world that this had never been ; and 
yet — yet I am glad that it is so." 

Something of the passionate tumult in her 
heart appeared in her upraised face. She lean- 
ed back in her chair, forgetting the skein on her 
lap. John, too, let it lie there, and read her 
troubled countenance very intently. 

" Trust in me/' he said ; and again his voice 
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sank 80 low it was almost a whisper ; '' trust in 
me, and I will make all right." 

Antoinette did not answer ; she feit bewitch- 
ed and dreaming. 

"Do not fear," he continued, soothingly; 
«fear nothing and no one,but when everything 
looks black and threatening, remember that I 
am by." 

She roused herseif to say : 

" But what if I am against you — against my- 
self— what can you do to serve me, John ?" 

She spoke with sorrowful defiance, bnt he 
only smiled. 

" I am a good swimmer," he said, " and if you 
capsize the boat, why, I must bear you to the 
shore," 

" Do not," she replied, turning away with a 
great nish of grief Coming up to her dark eyes ; 
" if I feel myself sinking I »hall cling to you as 
drowning people always do, and we shall both 
go down to the bottom, John," she added, try- 
ing to laugh. 

"No, we shall not," he answered almost 
sharply. 

" Yes, we shall," said she ; " therefore when 
you feel tossed into the waves think of your- 
self, and let me sink or swim — whatever my lot 
may be, I shall have deserved it richly." 

** Though you had deserved it ten times," said 
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he vehemently, " I would perish with you rather 
than forsake you." 

She did not love him, nor did she think that 
he loved her, kind though was his language, 
kind though were his looks, but his generous 
friendship touched her heart to the quick. She 
longed to cling to him as to a brother, and to 
call out from the depths of her sorrowful heart, 
" Oh ! my friend, my friend, why did we not meet 
a year ago — when not a shadow need have 
come between our friendship 1" 

But she was mute ; shame, pride, honour, an- 
other love kept her silent. He did not seem to 
require her language. 

" You caanot get rid of me," said he ; " we are 
in the same boat, you know, and sink or swim to- 
gether. As to letting you go, or forsaking you 
in any fashion, do not think that I ever will." 

She did not know how to construe his mean- 
ing. Was it that he would never forego his 
claim to her, or simply that, spite the mire of 
treachery and falsehood into which she had 
foundered, he would be true to her. " It must 
be that," thought Antoinette, " he would never 
steaJ another man's love, nor take the second 
place when he should have the first. He knows 
I am getting myself into dreadfol trouble, and 
he will be tru^ to me, €uid he will marry Made- 
moiselle Basnage." 
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They sat thus in the faded firelight glow, 
withits flickering light playingontheir two facee; 
and the lamp stood behind them, andMr8.B6gi<* 
nald, whom they had forgotten, was snoring ia 
her chair. Antoinette feit languidly happy» It 
was pleasant to sit thus with John Domen, to 
know him so kind and true, and to be away 
for a little while from her trouble, That trouble 
would come back spite all his goodcess — it would 
come back, oh I how well shQ knew it, bat it was 
gone for the time being, and she knew that too, 

" Oh 1 John," she could not help saying, " you 
are so good, and yonr goodness does seem so to 
take care and trouble away." 

The light of the fervour with which she had 
spoken was still in her eyes, the smile her words 
had called up was still on his Ups, her hand, 
which he had taken and pressed, was still clasp-» 
ed in his, when the door opened, and without 
Word of warning Oliver Black entered. He 
paused one moment, saw Antoinette's fiighten« 
ed eyes, and vain attempt to withdraw her 
band which John forcibly detained, saw John'9 
Dorrien's undisturbed face looking round at him 
over his Shoulder; then came forward with a 
smile on his lips, to which no gleam of light in 
hiß eyes answered : 

*' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Reginald," said he> 

VOL. m. L 
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as that ladj woke up with a start at the sound 
of the closing door, ^* I feel this is a terrifole 
piece of impertinence in me, but I hare not 
one moment to spare ; if I miss the 11.50 
train," he drew out hia watch and looked at it, 
" I am undone." 

*^And what have I to do with the 11.50 
train?'' tartly asked Mrs. Beginald, fiitting up. 

"Why, nothing; but this John Domen, 
whom I want urgentlj, ia in your poBeession. 
It is a case of habeas corpus^ if I may so «ay, 
and I want him. Lend him to me for five min- 
utes only, and I promise to retum him safe and 
sound." 

He laid his hand on John Dorrien's Shoulder 
as he spoke thus, never once looking at Antoi- 
nette, who, pale and scared, sat staring at bim 
in mute appeal for meroy. John Dorrien rose» 
his pleasant, genial face unclouded, and he fol- 
lowed Oliver Black out of the room. 

" I am afraid I interrupted you," said Oliver 
cooUy, as soon as the door had closed upon 
them, '^ for I believe you were actually making 
love to Miss Dorrien." 

" Oh, no," quietly answered John ; " we are 
good friends, but there is no love-making be- 
tween us." 

" And you were assuring her of your friend- 
ship when I came in f " 
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" My dear fellow, did you come back to cate- 
chise me about Miss Dornen t" 

Oliver Black tried to laugh, but he was ill at 
ease. He spoke no more of Antoinette; he 
talked, and at some length, of the business that 
had broTight him back, but he could not do so 
with his asual careless manner. He was jeal- 
ous, and lago himself, had he been suffering 
firom jealonsy when he betrayed the Moor, conld 
not haye been self-possessed. At length he 
left. The two friends shook hands and parted 
at the head of the perron. 

" The little traitrese 1" angrily thought Oliver, 
as he jumped into the oab that had brought 
him. " I know what to think of her now." 

And John Dorrien, turning back into the 11« 
brary, thought, with a weary sigh : '* Is that 
the skein I am to unravel f " 

And Antoinette, in her room, thought, with a 
sort of duU despair : *' I suppoae it is all over 
now, and that I am really undone." 

And Mrs. Beginald, putting oa her night- 
cap, paused as she tied the «trings, and 
thought : ^' There is something going all wrong 
— I know it; bat though I don't know a bit 
what it is, one thing I am sure of-— that nasty 
little Mr. Black is at the bottom of it." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FOBGETFÜLNESS is the happy gift of 
youth. Antoinette spent a sleepless night, 
and was depressed the next moming, but little 
by little she rallied, and in the afternoon Bhe 
was herseif again ; for, after all, what had she 
done that Oliver should be angry with her? 
Her conscience acquitted her of all save the 
feeling of relief at his absence, and how could 
she help that? Whatever he might think, An- 
toinette knew that she did not prefer John to 
him. She might lament that nntowardness in 
her fate which had put her in the position of 
being false to so tme and so sincere a fiiend as 
her Cousin, but that regret was not liking — ^not 
the liking she had given, and still gave, to Oli* 
Ter. And he, Oliver, was jealous; she had 
read it in his eyes, in his smile, in bis whole 
aspect. Jealous of herl — ^poor Oliver, how 
little he knew her I Oh I if she could only teil 
bim I — ^if ehe could only es^lain, and make all 
rightl — ^if fibe could only assure him that. 
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thongh she did not always obey him, ehe al-« 
-wajB loved him dearly, and never for a moment 
cared — ^in that way, at least — ^for anyone eise. 
But BTirely he mnst know that mnch, and if he 
did not — ^if he kept any bitter, painful doubt on 
his mind, surely, too, she woald find it easy to 
Bet him right when he came back. And in the 
meanwhile Antoinette, with her conscience at 
rest, and her mind undisturbed by any appre- 
hension for that present which is bo much to 
the yonng, with her heart Boftened towards 
Oliver by the thought of his Beeret pain, Antoi* 
nette, we say, feit at ease again, and forgot 
that the sky of Paris was like lead, and that 
the November days were short and duU ; in- 
deed, as if to justify her oblivion of the latter 
fact, the day which foUowed Oliver's departure 
might have been borrowed from September, it 
was so bright, so clear, so mellow. The baleful 
fog had melted away, the heavy grey clouds 
had vanished, and a bright warm sunshine 
shone in a sky of azure. The trees in the gar- 
den had not yet lost all their foliage, and their 
red and yellow ieaves looked gorgeous in the 
golden light of early noon. Antoinette, look- 
ing at them firom her window, feit light as a 
bird, and went to seek Mrs. Beginald in that 
lady's sitting-room. 

** Oh I Mrs. Beginald," said she, breaking in 
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lipon her, ^ tbe sun's shining, and the garden is 
80 delightfiil 1 Will you not come down a bit?" 

" Thank you, my dear, my störe of rheuma- 
tism is already in. I am not like you, under 
the happy necessity of providing any for the 
future." 

Antoinette was nettled. ^* I am sure I shall 
never have rheumatism," she said, almost indig- 
nantly. 

" Now I like that, it is such nonsense," ex- 
daimed Mrs. Beginajd, with emphatic approyal. 
^^ Don't lock Gross, dear ; I do Hke nonsense. I 
do consider it one of the necessities of exist- 
ence. Nonsense — why, it is the most delight- 
ful thing in this world. Children, young people, 
lovers, and elever men and women, are füll of 
it. Wise children are not to be endured. Wise 
young people and lovers, ditto, ditto. As to 
wise clever men and women, they are simply 
absurd. There never yet was genius without a 
grain of foUy. Take my word for it, dear, we 
all wear the cap at the best of times, and we 
like, or ought to like, the music of our jingling 
bells. Tis only fools — because they are bom 
to it — 'that never know what sort of head-gear 
adorns them, and they look so solemn and so 
grave under it that half the time the world 
does not find them out." 

**Then don't be too wise^ Mrs. Reginald," 
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gaily Said Antoinette, ^' and come down to the 
garden with me/* 

Bnt, spite her love of paradox, Mrs. Beginald 
was not inclined to perpetrate thia particular 
piece of folly, and Antoinette had to go down 
and get in her störe of rhenmatism alone. 
There was a qniet charm about this little bit of 
green, of «anshine and blue sky, set in the 
stony heart of tho great city, and Antoinette 
stood still to enjoy it and look aronnd her. 

The early frosts had nipped the last fiowers, 
but a hardy green plant still spread its wide 
leaves round the edge and down the sides of a 
grey stone yase, and the River God looked 
warm and benignant in the pale yellow sun- 
light. A brown sparrow hopped fearlessly in 
the path before Antoinette, and picked np the 
crumbs which she had bronght down to feed it 
Withered leaves, which had fallen since the 
gardener had raked the alleys, were lying on 
the gronnd, and crackled beneath the yonng 
girl's feet as shewalked on. One lighted on 
her dark head, rested in the plaits of her hair — 
for she had recklessly gone down bare-headed — 
and lying there, seemed the memento tnori of 
Nature's sad Autumn to her youth's joyons 
Spring. 

For she feit happy, very happy. Nothing 
coüld check the feeling just then. It rose 
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bnoyant in her heart, as the waters in that 
fountain which the old navigators songht may 
have welled in the island lying in nnknown 
seaSy and never discovered yet by man. That 
November snnbeam which had piereed the Au* 
tnmn sky was as potent as an enchanter's wand 
overthe southern girh Fear and doubt fled, 
and even conscience was silenced, and she was 
80 glad that she feit really good* 

So she walked on, feeding not one sparrow, 
bat a whole bevy by this, and softly singing to 
herseif the refrain of an old Proyen9al song, a 
far-away echo from the days of the Trouba- 
dours. 

" My dear," said a voice behind her, " how can 
yoube Bo imprudent? Remember this is No- 
vember. You will take cold or have toothache. 
John would be so vexed." 

So spoke Mrs. Dorrien, in a tone of matemal 
solicitude. She had seen Antoinette Walking 
bareheaded ii^ the garden, and had come down 
to remonstrate. The young girl tnmed round, 
and laughing, showed two rows of white teeth 
that feared nothing as yet from that ache 
against which we have the authority of Shake^ 
speare himself for saying that no philosopher's 
patience is proof. 

" Thank you, Mrs. John," said she ; ** but I 
am so used to go about bare-headed that——" 
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" Not in this climate/' authoritatirely inter- 
mpted Mrs. Domen, producing a dainty white 
woollen hood and cape, and putting it on An- 
toinette's head, and tjring it nnder her chin« 

Miss Domen submitted with a resigned air, 
and the Operation was not over when an *' Oh I 
little mother, how can yout" most reproach- 
fully uttered, made them both look round. 

John Dorrien stood by them with a look of 
concem on his pleasant face. 

'^How can you be so imprudent/' he said. 
^'Antoinette, who is young and streng, may 
venture out on this treacherous sunny day, but 
that you, who are so susceptible, should do 
such a thing, is really too bad." 

Antoinette laughed gaily at seeing the tables 
thus turned on Mrs. Dorrien, whilst that lady 
proceeded to explain how she had been drawn 
down by the sight of Antoinette's delinquency ; 
but, before she had gone through half her justi- 
fication, she broke off, saying, 

"My dear boy, you have hadsome annoyance 
this morning." 

Antoinette looked quickly up into John's 
face, and saw that it was grave and clouded. 

" It is only a vexation, mother," he answered, 
with a wearied sigh, for vexation had been a 
daily visitor of late, and John was getting tired 
of looking in her peevish face. 
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•* Only a vexation," repeated his mother, ßtül 
anxioufl, whilst Antoinette's beart beat at the 
thought that Oliver might have something to 
do with this. " What kind of a vexation, my 
dear boy t Is it Bomething you may talk of ?'' 
ehe added, trying to smile. *^ Teil us abont it^ 
dear, if you can." 

^'There is not much to teil, little mother. 
Tou have heard me talk of Veniey ?" 

" Oh I yes, that clever fellow — ^that genius I" 
exclaimed Mrs. John Dornen, suddenly inter- 
ested. 

" Well, then, he has just left us, without a 
Word of warning." 

Mrs. Dorrien's faöe feil. 

*' And that is a vexation !" she said. 

** Worse — it is a real trouble. We have large 
and pressing Orders for New York. Even with 
bim to work for us, we had no time to lose, not 
a day, not an hour. Without him, we may con- 
sider our Orders as good as lost." 

" But how did he come to do such a thing t'* 
asked Mrs. Dorrien, with a face füll of concern. 
*' Had he no engagement with you? Can you 
not make himkeep to it, or get him punishedt" 

** When we know where he is, we can cer- 
tainly inflict some punishment upon him," an- 
swered John ; *' but by that time, little mother, 
where will our Orders be t" 
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•*0h dear I oh dear!'^ she said, with a sigh, 
** what a worry all this must be to you, my dear 
boy I I fitippose some one mturt have tempted 
him away V* 

" Oh I yes/* carelesely answered John, •* there 
are plenty of people ready to take this thing 
np. I neyer thought we could keep it long to 
ourselves ; but whilst it was outb only, it was 
all clear gain — now we have got a check, for we 
lose time, and others will try to step into cur 
shoes." 

*^But who can have done itt" said Mra. 
Domen. 

^^I fancy Monsieur Basnage had a band in 
it," replied John. **He may have other cus- 
tomers who would like Vemey." 

'^ Monsieur Basnage I" exclaimed Mrs. Dornen^ 
in a voice füll of dismay. **How shamefull 
But I thought he was a friend of the firm. 
How or why did he do such a thing, John V* 

** Oh I because we are not in bis good graces 
just now,** answered John, laughing. "I be- 
lieve the fault is mine. You must not be so 
amazed, little moth^, it is alt in the way of 
business, and we cannot tax him with it, and it 
may not be trae, either; but I must go and 
give Mr. Dorrien this piece of news, so good 
morning, little mother.*^ 

Antoinette's gladness was all gone. She 
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looked after him with troubled ejes. Had she 
any share in this mishap? Was it becanse 
Monsieur Basnage had found out any thing about 
the paper-mill, or becanse John had refased to 
see his daughter, that he had played such an 
nnkindly trick on his old Business fiiends ? 

**Mrs. John," said she, suddenly addressing 
her conipanion, *^what was it that this won- 
derful and wicked Verney did for John ?" 

" My dear, he did all the vignettes," answered 
Mrs. John, dolefully, *^ those pretty devices and 
emblems that you have seen on our note-paper. 
Oh I it is a very sad affair, and it all falls on 
my poor boy." 

^'And is that allt" exclaimed Antoinette, 
opening her eyes very wide. *' Is it no moro 
than that T" 

" No more I" echoed Mrs. Dornen, almost of- 
fended ; " and is it not plenty ? Did you not 
hear John saying that the firm will lose the 
Orders for New York t — and do you know what 
loss means for such a firm as oursT Why, 
thousands upon thousands, my dear," added 
Mrs. Dornen, straightening herseif up. 

*' But surely some one eise could be found to 
do that work in his stead," ejacidated Antoi- 
nette. 

"OhI of course, with time; but don't you 
see, dear, that it must be good work, well done, 
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and at once — at once — and this is a branch 
peculiar to us. Dear John started it. No one 
eise has taken it up, and the men who conld fill 
that borrid Yemey's place are not ready yet. 
It is a great trouble to my dear boy» I am sure." 
Antoinette was silent, and looked very 
thonghtful. She said not a word as they enter- 
ed the house, and went npstairs ; and when she 
spoke at Mrs. Dorrien's door, it was to excnse 
herseif from entering that lady's apartment. 
Mrs. Dorrien pnt on a resigned air, her victim 
air, but Antoinette did not relent, and repaired 
to her own room. All she did there was to take 
a little Russia leather pooket*book from the 
drawer of her work-table. She did not venture 
to look at its contents, lest her heart should fail 
her, but slipping it into her pocket, she stole 
downstairs as stealthily as if she were beut on 
some guilty errand, and pausing at the door of 
the library, knocked so softly that no one, it 
seemed to her, could hear that timid petition for 
admittance. But she had been heard, for John'a 
Toice at once said, *' Come in," and Antoinette^ 
obeying the summons, found herseif in the pre» 
sence not merely of John, but of Mr. Dorrien» 
A smile of welcome broke over her cousin's face 
as he saw her, but her grandfather put on an 
air so remote that Antoinette stood mute and 
absMshed before the two. 
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"I am very sorry," ehe stammered, "but I 
ihought John was disengaged, and could spare 
a few moments." 

** Certainly," replied John, " as soon a o - " 

Bnt Mr. Dornen, waving bis band, said, a little 
drily, 

'^ Tbis erening, wben be is disengaged, Jofan 
will be very bappy to attend to you, my dear." 

^'I came upon business," said Antoinette 
grayely, for Opposition at once rendered hse 
fearless. 

Mr. Dorrien stared as mucb as a courteous man 
ever can stare at a lady, even tbougb sbe sboold 
bappen to be bis grand-daugbter, tben more 
diily tban before : 

** Indeed 1 1 bope I do not interfere." 

^^Ob, noy" said Antoinette blusbing at bis 
pointed tone, but casting a ratber imploring look 
at Jobn, wbo immediately said in bis kindest 
voice : 

*' Wbat bosiness is it ? Wbat can I do for 
yonT 

"Ob, notbing," sbe quickly replied, **but I 
boped I conld do sometbing for you, Jobn. 
Wben you sbowed me tbe designs for tbe papers 
tbe otber day, I amused myself witb drawing 
some ; if tbey could be of any use, Ishould be so 
glad," sbe added besitatingly. 

Mr. Dorrien raised bis eyebrows. 
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" Tou mean well, my dear," he began, ** but 
you had better wait tili another day, when John 
is more at leisure." 

" Oh I but I have them in my pocket-book/* 
persisted Antoinette, taking the Russia leather 
bound book from her pocket. 

John Said nothing, bat held out bis band. 
Antoinette showed bim the page on which she 
had sketched her designs, and watched bis face 
anxiously. John uttered not a word, bat handed 
the book to Mr. Dorrien, who, taking out bis eye- 
glass, surveyed bis grand-daugbter's drawings 
with a slow, critical gaze. 

They were very finely and very skilfully 
drawn, some in Indian ink and some in water 
colours. The first that met bis eye was the 
demure face of bis grey Angora cat with a pink 
ribbon tied round her neck, and falling in a 
graceful bow on her milk-white breast. This 
little oval portrait of feline loyeliness appeared 
as if framed in an elegant gold locket, and was 
an excellent likeness. Minette's furry ears, 
whiskers, and little white nose and forehead, 
were true to the life, and elidted a murmur of 
admiration from Mr. Dorrien. 

" Very good — ^very clever, really," he oould 
not help saying. 

'^ And original," put in John. 

** Decidedly original. And so is this." 
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The drawiDg which Mr. Domen commended 
was on tfae same small scale as the first. It 
represented a dragon-fly, vnth gauze-like wings 
of blne and silvery and long thin body, hovering 
over some tall reedB. Mr. Dornen liked this^ 
bat preferred Minette» *'And what is thist 
A parrot I On my word yery clever, very clever T' 

PoUy stood on her perch, her red head turned 
on one «de, parrot feehion. Her black eye 
seemed to be looking at you cnriously, and there 
was a meaning in her black hooked bill and te- 
nacions black cla ws. Antoinette had lavished the 
riebest colours in her palette on this tropical bird, 
her breast was of the brightest green and gold, 
crimson and azure mingledon her wings and long 
tail. 

" A handsome bird deddedly 1" said Mr. Dor- 
nen» smiling. ^ Ah I Minette again." 

Yes, this was Minette again, but in another 
attitude. Minette lying at languid length on 
her red velvet cnshion, her outstretched paw 
toying gracefoUy with a letter. 

" Why, yon little satirist," remarked Mr. Dor- 
rien, directing his eyeglass on Antoinette's 
langhing and blushing face, ^^ yon do not meau 
to say that such is the &shion after which Min- 
ette serves my papersl Well^ 1 suppose she 
does. Bnt why have you not given us Carlo t'* 

Antoinette informed him that he would find 
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Carlo on the next page; and so he did, and 
there was Carlo with a coat on ; and a J. D. in 
Bcarlet npon it, and canying a letter with a red 
seal in his mouth. A beehiye, one of those 
pretty little lady-birds whioh the French call 
bite ä bon Dieu and a foutterfly oompleted the 
coUection of Antoinette's drawings. 

*' On my word I am ffarprised/' said Mr« Dor- 
nen, putting down the book and removing his 
eyeglass ; " why, my dear, where did you learn 
drawingt" 

*' I studied it with Isabella Clarke at La Buya/' 
answered Antoinette. 

** And to some purpose really. I am surprised, 
and Tm sure so are yon, John." 

^' Indeed I am, sir ; I had no suspicion that 
Miss Dorrien drew so well, and could adapt 
her talent so ingenionsly to our special pnrpose." 

'^But are these drawings really availablet" 
asked Mr. Dorrien donbtfully. 

He looked at John, evidently qnite ready to 
welcome or discard Antoinette's efforts at her 
cousin'B bidding. ßhe feit this,and iooked at 
the young man with anxious eyes. 

" Verney never did anyihing half so original 
and elegant," very deoisively answered John. 
Antoinette*B face brightened. -"Only," he 
paused to give Carlo's image another look. and 

VOL. ni M, 
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Äntoinette's face feil, — "only there are not 
enoügh of them for our purpose/' 

" Oh I but I can do more — plenty 1" cried An- 
toinette, clapping her hands and her dark eyes 
sparkling. " How many do you want, John ?" 

" A dozen more by the end of the week," he 
answered nnhesitatingly. " You see we want 
all onr time for engravers and printers : besides 
some of these must be coloured by band ^" 

** Oh 1 but I can do them," interrupted Antoin- 
ette, still eager and enthusiastic, — ^'I mean 
the dozen; only I had better lose no time, I 
suppose." 

She looked from one to the other, and Mr. 
Dorrien again looked at John, as if referring 
thq matter to him. 

" Well, if you will try," said he, " I can set 
these going. Even though you should not 
succeed for this particular purpose, the draw- 
ings are too pretty not to be useful to us." 

" And is there really nothing to mend or alter 
in them f inquired Mr. Dorrien. 

" It would be a pity to touch them," answer- 
ed John. "May I have them?" he asked, 
looking at Antoinette. 

Her only answer was to take up a paper- 
knife, cut out the pages on which she had 
drawn her little sketches, and band them to 
him with a happy, blushing face. 
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Mr. Domen, smiling at the pi^ir with the 
look of a stage father rather bored with bis 
pari, Bupposed th^y might like to consult to- 
gether, and having himself other matters to 
attend to, so lefb them. 

*^ Oh, John I" cried Antoinette, as soon as the 
door had fairly closed upon her grandfather, 
'< what shall the next be ?" 

'^ Don't ask me ; I have no genins that way 
— and excuse me if I leave you awhile ; I must 
go to the store-rooms." 

She remained alone in that grave sanctuarj, 
once devoted to books, study, and calm ease, 
and now consecrated to dry business letters, to 
heavy cares and feverish anxiety. She looked 
at the papers scattered on the table, some of 
them covered with columns of figures; from 
these she glanced up to the bronze figure of 
Polymnia, with her olear Greek face and medi- 
tative gaze. Poor Johnl This was what he 
had once aspired to, and had given up— the 
loveliness and delightful variety of poesy ; this 
was what he had got in exchange, and was 
tied down to— a task both arid and uncongeni- 
al, and, as it seemed to Antoinette, füll of terri- 
ble sameness. 

" Well," Said John, Coming in and breaking 

in upon her meditations, **what brilliant idea 

has come to you, Miss Dorrien ?" 

m2 
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# 

^^Oh, Johnl I was not thinking of that; I 
WA0 thinking of jon, and what a bard, hard life 
yon lead/' 

Tbere was a moment's silenoe. Her eyes 
were fastened on hig face, which became and- 
ilenly grave. . John rarely apoke of himself ; 
hia fedings, his opinions, he goarded with 
quiet reticence. He seldom oomplained of life, 
or its accidents : he never alluded, even remote- 
Ijf to the paat which he had forsaken» he did 
not deplore the future which laj before bim. If 
Miriam ever rote from her asbes, ehe was visible 
to no eyes save bis. What he thought now of 
the poem ha had ruthlessly bumed, or if he 
ever thought about it, even his own mother 
knew not ; and though that snbject was in An- 
toinette's thoughts just then, she did not dare 
to allude to it — for, after all, John had never 
taken her into bis confidence ; he had never even 
attempted to convert her from her soepticism 
hy expounding to her his own religious hopes 
and belief. He had been reserved, though not 
nnkindly so. 

** What makes you think that mine is a hard 
life V* he asked, after a pause. 

•* You have so many cares, John." 

<< Everyone has oares, and I have mine — ^but 
I have my reward, too. A firm like this is like 
a good ship, of which it is dangerous and hon- 
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onrable to be the Captain. It ia a hard life 
yes ; but your tme sailor does not care for the 
shore — and now wbat of the drawings t" 

He was quite the man of business, and Antotn« 
ette conld not help perceiving that^ thongh 
John in the library was kind, he was not like 
John in Mrs. Beginald's sitting-room. She feit 
a little abashed, and as if she had taken a 
freedom ; bat, ralljing, she said, 

" Wonld you like a windmill, John t" 

John's eyes lit at the Suggestion. 

"A "windmilll Splendid I How conld you 
think of snch a thing I" 

Antoinette smiled demnrely, 

** I have been reading Don Qoixote," she said, 
^' and there is a print of a windmill in the book 
"whioh I can use— for, you know, John, I could not 
draw a win4nii}l from memory or Imagination." 

•* Of course not. Anything eise t" 

Antoinette, who was rubbing the papep-knife 
thoughtfiiUy along her smooth cheek, was silent 
awhile, then remarked gravely : 

** John, I should like a lobster ; a red, boiled 
one, you know." 

John could not help laughing, bat aocepted 
the lobster, though not holding it equal to the 
windmill. 

*^ Then I shall g^ and ask Mrs Beginald to 
get me a model," said Antoinette^ much pleased 
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at her success ; ^* and when I have other ideas, 
may I come and teil them to you, John ?'' 

She spoke hesitatingly, as if doubtful of her 
welcome. 

" Surely you know you may," he answered, 
a little reproachfiiUy. 

A bright smile thanked him, and with a nod 
Antoinette opened the door, and was gone. 
She ran up at once to Mrs. Reginald's room, 
and entered it brea^ihlessly. 

*^ Oh I Mrs. Beginaldy I want a lobster/' ehe 
cried — ** I mean at once — ^pray do send out for 
one immediately. I have no time to lose." 

'^ So hungry as all that ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Beginaldy raising her eyebrows. 

*' Oh I Mrs. Beginald, how could you think I 
wanted to eat it ? I hate lobster ! It is for a 
drawing." And forthwith foUowed the ex- 
planatiouy which amused and interested Mrs. 
Beginald greatly. She entered into the spirit 
of the thing with her usual freshness and vig- 
our. She sent out, not for one lobster, but for 
three, that Antoinette might be sure of a suit- 
able model. She would make her draw in her 
sitting-room, because hers, she maintained, was 
the best light in the house. She brought out a 
portfolio, in which she kept wood-cuts, prints, 
and other scraps, in the hope of assisting An- 
toinette's conceptions ; and, in short, she was so 
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much charmed ivith this new hobbj, and so 
•wrapped np in it, that she forgot her customary 
afternoon visit to dear Mre. John. 

Dear Mrs. John^ snrprised at her solitude^ 
came down to see what had cansed it, and 
found Antoinette looking meditativelj at three 
lobsters in different positions, and Mrs. Begi- 
nald looking at Antoinette with her head on 
one side, a smile on her brown face, and her 
hands behind her back. 

" My dear creature," she cried, enthnsiastical- 
ly, " I have snch a piece of news for you ! Only 
think — don't touch one of these lobsters, for 
goodness sake ; they are as sacred as if they 
were Egyptian divinities — only think, this 
brown-headed little girl is a genins, and John 
has found it ont, like a clever boy as he is ; and 
don't teil me that Mndemoiselle Basnage ever 
conld have made anything out of a lobster •" 

Antoinette could not help langhing, partly at 
Mrs. Dorrien's amazed face, partly at Mrs. 
Beginald's tone of triumph; but she had no 
time to spare, and left the task of explanation 
to her zealons adherent. 

Mrs. Dorrien was pleased, but she was a little 
afironted too. She had been vexing herseif 
with John's trouble ever since, and no one had 
come to teil her that the trouble was over ; and 
so, though she praised Antoinette, and express- 
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ed herseif delighted» ehe cootd not help taking 
the absent Mademoiselle Basnage'a part. How 
could Mrs. Beginald know tbat Mademoiaell^ 
Basnage, who was said to be ao clever and ao- 
complishedy conld bave mad^ notbii^g out of a 
lobster in such an emergenoy a» tbist 

^^Don't teil me tbat she could or would/' 
persisted Mrs. Beginald, in her most obistinatd 
tone. *^ Don't I know what girls reared after 
a pattem tarn ontf — never an idea of their 
own. When you see one jon see twenty, all 
dolls — and what can dolls be bnt dollish?'' 

Kothing conld be clearer than this, and Mrt« 
Dornen« having uttered her litüe protest, oub- 
imtted, and leaning back in her chair, thence 
looked at Antoinette's bending and intent face, 
and snpposed tbat» now tbat she and John 
were making snch progresB in their intimacy, 
the real conrtship wonld soon begin, and then 
the wedding would come, and preliminaxy— 
most important in Mrs. Dorrien'B opinion — the 
partnersbip. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE three days that followed were very de- 
lightful dajs to Antoinette. For tfae first 
time in her life, ehe tasted the sweetness of toil 
and usefulness. Up to the present her labonrs 
had been desultory and fitfiil, and whatever 
pleasore she might find in her tasks had been 
tempered by the feeling that the world would 
be none the worse off if ehe left them nnaccom- 
plished. But now» what a difference I Now John, 
nöw Mr. Dorrien, now La Maison Dornen actual- 
ly wanted her, and were all the better for the 
fancy which she possessed, and the culture she 
had given it. That the form of art to which 
she now devoted her thoughts sleeping and 
waking, for she dreamt about her vignettes,. 
was a very little form of art indeed, luckily did 
not trouble Antoinette. She did her best, and 
nothing for which the best is done can be really 
poor or mean. And so she worked on, and her 
work was usefnl and prized, and Mrs. Beginald 
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petted, and John praised, and even Mr. Domen 
admired her, and eleven designs — not of equal 
merit or originality, John was obliged to admit 
that, but all available — ^had been produced by 
Antoinette, and were being engraved, printed, 
and coloured, and only the twelfth was wan1>* 
ing, when ehe came down early one morning, 
and entered the library, where John had been 
working long before daylight had filled the 
grey conrt. 

" Well," Said he, quickly reading the perplex- 
ed meaning of her face, *^ what is it now !'' 

^^ I have had a dream," said Antoinette, sit- 
ting down and looking earnestly at him — '^a 
very odd dream, John. May I teil it to you ?" 

" Certainly." 

*• It was about the vignettes — I dream about 
ihem every night," added Antoinette, with so 
much seriousness that John bit his lip not to 
laugh. '^ Well, I dreamt about them last night« 
I thought I was in my room in La Buya, not 
here, sitting by the open window, and Ustening 
to the young swallows twittering in their nest 
above my head under the eaves of the roo^ and 
as I listened I thonght oh ! what shall I do for 
a twelfth design I I must have another, you 
know, and I can't get one. Then I thought of 
all Borts of things — ^a fern — ^but I have done it— * 
a sprig of seaweed — but we have that too — ^ia 
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short, I could find nothing new, when the swal- 
low, leaving her nest, flow down, andlighted on 
the bar of my little wooden balcony and began 
to sing. It was a verj prettj little song, and 
she looked at me all the time, and clapped her 
long wings every now and then, andtiimed up 
her bright eye, and opened her biU, and all, as 
if she were a nightingale, tili I lost patience, 
and told her to be quiet. 'Nonsense/ she an- 
swered, nodding at me, ^ I sing beautifully, to 
begin with ; and then I am the yery person you 
want, for you are thinking of America, and I 
am going there this moment with a message of 
good will, and I am to bring back another mes- 
sage from the President of our fiiends, the birds, 
over the water, and look,' said she« So she 
opened her wings and flew away, and all at 
once it flashed npon me, as I saw her flying 
with her pretty dark wings ontspread, and her 
silvery breast shining in the morning sun, that 
she was indeed the very person I wanted, and 
that I conld never get a prettier design to head 
a letter than a swallow flying." 

" Never, never, indeed !" cried John, delight- 
ed. ** Oh ! Antoinette, I am much mistaken if 
your swallow does not go from one world's 
end to the other with her message of good 
will." 

But Antoinette, who ought to have looked 
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charmed at his warm approval, only hung^ her 
head, and said despondently, 

*' I am Bo sony, John. I can't draw a Bwat* 
low. I tried ever so often, as soon as I woke» 
and I can't draw the pretty bird flying ; and a 
8tn£fed one would not do for a modeU" 

*^ Bnt I can get some one to draw it/' prompt- 
I7 answered John ; '^ anythin^ everything caa 
be had for money in this wonderful Paris ; and 
men who can draw swallows flying are ba 
plentifhl aa cherriei." 

^ Then yoa could have got plenty of people 
to do my vignettes/' said Antoinette, colouring 
up. 

*'No, no," he promptly responded; **I can 
get plenty of clever hands to execnte, but ihe 
fanciful minds to conceiTe, tbongh they are to 
be had, are not so easily and so qnickly fonnd." 
With this Antoinette had to be satisfied. It 
wonld have been more gratifying, to be enre, if 
she conld have drawn her swallow on the 
wing ; but as this was a feat beyond her power 
of accomplishment, she allowed herseif to be 
comforted by John's smiling reminder that it 
was not every one who could dream to such 
good purpose as she did. 

This swallow, which sent Mrs. Beginald into 
ecstasies, was the end of Antoinette's labou» 
for some time. 
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•*Don't draw too mtich on your fancj, my 
dea^" Said the shrewd lady. "Fancy is 
simply the most capricious and wayward of 
'will-of-the-wisps. It is amenable to no role,. 
and obeys no law. So don't frighten yonra 
away by making it "work too hard, or you will 
find that in the honr of need it will forsake you 
utterly. Improve yourself in drawing — that is 
work ; and let Fancy take a nod tili you want 
her." 

As John echoed this wise advice, Antoinette 
had nothing to do but to obey. She did so with 
all the more docility that she took the deepest 
interest in the bringing forth of her designs 
under that form of note-paper and envelopea 
to match, which was to render them available for 
the purposes of La Maison Dorrien. Nothing in- 
deed could exceed her pleasure when John 
Dorrien placed in her band a little packet, con~ 
taining samples, printed, coloured, glossy, highly 
pressed, and, to Antoinette's eyes, miracles of 
art, of her twelve vignettes. 

"And now, John,how are you going to settle 
accounts with that child?" asked Mrs. Beginald, 
when this little ceremony took place in her 
sitting-room on the evening that saw the swal- 
low depart for the joumey across the Atlantic, 
" for you will surely not be so shabby as to take 
her labour for nothing." 



I 
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^'Certainly not," promptlj answered John. 
*^ I am authorized bj Mr. Dorrien himself to 
place at Miss Dorrien's disposal a cheque for the 
fall amount which would have been due to the 
f aithlesB Verney." 

**You don't mean it," cried Antoinette, col- 
ouring np with delight and surprise. 

A cheqne, which John Domen put into her 
hand, was his only answer. She laughed joy- 
ously, looking from John to Mrs. Reginald. 

" And have I really earned all that money t" 
she Said ; '^ and can I really do what I like with 
itt" 

" To be sure you can," he answered, smiling 
at the childish earnestness with which she put 
the question. But even as he spoke, her face 
feil. The happy pride vanished from her smile, 
the gladness leffc her eyes. Her first thought 
had been to make a present to Mademoiselle 
Melanie of her earnings; but when she remem- 
T)ered how her aunt hated John Dorrien, how 
Oliver and she were plotting against him, and 
doing their best to make her, Antoinette, abet 
them, she hated with all the might of an honest 
heart to apply thus the money which, after all, 
she owed, and she knew it, to John's kindness. 

** No," Said she, looking up into his face with a 
6udden dimness in her bright eyes — '^ no, John. 
If I can have obliged you, I shall be glad ; but 
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there shall be no monej between ns — ^none« 
Monej," flbe added, ia a tone fall of sorrow — ** I 
hate it — ^it is the cause of every miseiy, of every 
tronble« I wish there had never been any — 
neverl never P 

And Bo saying, she let the cheqne drop from 
her band. It flnttered into the fireplace near 
which ehe was standing, a flame canght it, and 
in a moment it had shriyelled np into a little 
thin transparent scroU. 

John was silent. He had heard the remoise- 
ful ring in Antoinette's tone, and he half 
gnessed its meaning« Mrs. Reginald, howeyer, 
raised her eyebrows, and lost no time in ntter- 
ing an indignant protest against Antoinette's 
philoBophy. 

*'Was there ever such a little sentimental 
pnssT' she cried. "No moneyl Why, you 
ninny, if there were no money, what wonld 
there be? — ^no grand cathedrals, no palaces, no 
museums, no pictures, no poems, no books, no 
expeditions to the Arctio Pole, no Afirican mis- 
Bionaries, nothing worth living for. No money I 
— ^was there ever anything like it t We might 
as well be savages at once, and take to beads 
and Shells by way of specie." 

" Of course I am wrong," said Antoinette, a 
little abashed, thongh she still spoke sadly; 
" but only think, Mrs. Reginäld, of all the mis- 
chief money does," 
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*' In the first place, is it isoney t" asked Mrs. 
Beginald, shrewdly ; " and in the second, don't 
j<m know, my dear, tbat But is the wicked 
Mtj who was not asked to the christening when 
this social World of ours was bom, and who 
always comes in to spoil everjthing. This 
hoüse would be delightful, But the chimneys 
smoke ; tbat girl would be all a man's heart 
could wish for, But her familj is not to be en- 
dured; tbat man is the best fellow in the 
World, But he has not a grain of sense ; and so 
on. But where's the use of arguing? You 
have burned the cheque, and set your heart 
against money — something eise must be found. 
John, I move tbat you take us all to the Opera. 
Ninette has not been there yet, you know." 

•• Hear 1 hear 1" said John. 

** Oh 1" cried Antoinette, with sparkling eyes, 
" tbat will be delightful I When shall we go f 
— ^to-morrow f " 

" Why not this evening?" he asked smiling. 
•*It is not too late; and you will soon be 
ready.** 

" In five minutes," she said breathlessly ; and 
without waiting for another word, she was out 
of the room and was up stairs in a moment. 

Oh 1 the light heart of youth, tbat bounds so 
quickly in answer to the call of pleasure I The 
joyous spirits which cannot he depressed, but 
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miist Boar npwarda like airy bubbles on tbe 
Summer breeze. Antoinette forgot remorse, 
monej, Oliver, Mademoiselle Melanie, her own 
past, present, and future — sbe forgot all savo 
that sbe was going to hear divine music, and 
enter a world of enchantment. 

The same magio made Antoinette, who was 
very neat in her person, but who took plenty of 
time to be so, dress in the unnsually small 
Space of a quarter of an hour. Notwithstauding 
this celerity, she looked '^charming," as Mrs; 
Beginald declared ; and Mrs* Dorrien, whom her 
son had induced to join them, ratified tho 
verdict. 

'^ That pale green silk becomes you so well, 
dear," she said. '^John said you would look 
well in pale green. He has a very correct eye 
for colour." 

Antoinette blushed a little, and was glad that 
Johuy who was seeing to some business in the 
Kbrary, was not present. Mrs. Dorrien's well- 
meant but too significant remarks always mar- 
red the pleasure Antoinette took in the society 
and friendship of her cousin. 

" It would be so nice if they would only let 
US alone," she now thought with a half sigh. 

The grievance was soon forgotten, and there 
was no trace of it in Antoinette's mind when 
ehe sat in a box with Mrs. Beginald by her side^ 

VOL. III. N 
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and John and Mra. Domen, who preferred a 
back seat, behind them. The opera was *' Luda,*' 
and, what with the music, the thrilling yoices, 
and the pathetio story, Antoinette feit in a 
dream, tili ehe awoke somewhat abruptly during 
one of the ^' entr^aetesJ* John had left them, 
and Mrs. Dornen and Mrs. Beginald were talk- 
ing in snbdued tones. 

'^ M7 dear Mrs. Beginald, I wish you would 
look at her." 

'^ Mj dear Mrs. John, I have seen her," an- 
«wered Mrs. Beginald, whose gaze was obsti- 
natelj riveted on the orchestra. 

" She is lovely," persisted Mrs. Dorrien. 

** On the dollish pattem," was the replj. 

'^Nowyou are prejudiced, and if she turns 
out to be some one eise, jou will alter your 
opinion." 

"My dear, I never alter my opinions, for the 
excellent reason that one's second opinion is 
generally only the small change of the first. 
Where'sJohn!" 

"Yes, I wish he wonld come," mnrmured 
Mrs. Dorrien ; " it would be such a good oppor- 
tunity to see her without any fuss." 

Antoinette looked at the two ladies. Mrs» 
Beginald, after contemplating the orchestra, 
was now rapt in the pit, and Mrs. Dorrien'a 
gaze was quietly fastened on a box opposite to 
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their own. In that box sat a portlj, middl^ 
aged man, and a fair, elender girl in white. 
Antoinette's heart beat. Were these Monsieur 
Basnage and bis daugbter? Whoever she 
might be, she was exceedinglj pretty — a smil- 
ing, blue-eyed beautj, with a wreath of forget* 
me-nots in her golden hair. It mnst be she, for 
the portly gentleman, tnming to some one be- 
bind bis daughter's cbair — a dark shadow, as it 
seemed to Antoinette — appeared to put a queiBh 
tion, and immediately afterwards bowed to 
Mrs. Beginaldy who formally returned the sala- 
tation. 

" I wish John wonld come," said Mrs. Dor- 
nen, fretfuUy. <* Oh, there he is ! John, is not 
that Monsieur Basnage?" ^ 

"Yes, little mother — with bis daughter, I 
snppose — a very pretty girl." 

^'DoUish, John," said Mrs. Beginald, com- 
passionatibg bis ignorance; '*but I neyer yet 
knew a man who was not taken in by dollish- 
ness," she kindly added. 

John langhed. No more was said. The cur- 
tain rose, and the Bride of Lammermoor once 
more nnfolded her sorrows. But that tale, s6 

« 

pathetic, so old, and so new, could no longer 
rule Antoinette Dorrien's heart and master her 
attention. Ber eyes kept wandering from the 
stage to the box opposite, from the hapless 

n2 
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Luda to that pretty, smilin^ ^rL who had no 
««. t« bet^Ud .iJLr. .ffl. 1., « 
fair aud so stainless before her. Happy girl ! 
ehe was evidently the pride of her father's 
heart ; and who could doubt that he had guard- 
ed her tili that hour from all härm, from every 
temptation and every ilL 

" Will she marry John, I wonder ?" thonght 
Antoinette. " Why not t" and she looked some- 
"what sadly from one to the other. 

John had become very grave ; his brow was 
filightly knit, his lips were compressed, and his 
look was fastened on Monsieur Basnage's box 
with a i^edness which did not denote a pleased 
contemplation of its inmates ; then he turned 
away, leaned back in bis seat, looked at the 
stage, and attended to the Performance with 
marked attention. 

The Basnages left before the play was over. 

"I wonder who is with them," whispered 
Mvs. Dorrien in her son's ear. 

She spoke low, but Antoinette heard the 
qnestioD, also his reply. 

*' Oliver Black. Did you not see him I He 
bowed a while ago." 

Ahtoinette furned a scared look towards the 
Basnages; she saw Monsieur Basnage's broad 
black ooat, the blue forget-rae-nots wreathed . ia 
his daughter's golden tresses, and, vanishing 
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almost as soon as seen, the pale, handsome face 
of Oliver — then the box was black and empty* 

Thisy then, was the dark shadow which she 
had seen nigh Mademoiselle Basnage. Oliver 
was come back, and it was thus they met — she 
sitting by John Dorrien's side, and he standing 
behind the girl whom John Dornen might have 
xnarried, might marry still I It was thns they 
met, and she thought him far away. Her heart 
sank. She feit füll of tronble, shame, and sor« 
row. Was this to love ! He was again jealons 
and angry, she was sure ; bat was the fault hers 
or hisT — were they both to blame, or might 
they ask untoward circumstances and perverse 
fortune to bear the brunt of their sin? Weari* 
Bome questions, with which all the misery, all 
the darkness of her life had come back. 
' •< Why, this Lucy has been too much for the 
child," kindly said Mrs. Reginald, as the curtain 
dropped, and they all rose. " She was as gay 
as a lark when we came out, and now she is as 
white as if she had seen a ghost." 

Alas I poor Antoinette had seen a ghost in- 
deed ; but she wished that Mrs. Reginald were 
not so clear-sighted, and would let her looks 
alone. John, however, took no notice of the 
lady's Speech, and Mrs. Dorrien was too füll of 
wonder at the presence of Oliver Black in Mon- 
sieur Basnage's box to think of anything eise* 
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She had no idea that Mr. Black and Monsieur 
Basnage were so intimate — Oliver actaally at the 
Opera with Monsieur Basnage and bis daughter. 

*^OhI Oliver dined with them some time 
ago/' carelessly said Jobn« *' Take care, little 
mother ; we had better wait here awhile for the 
oarriage." 

^So he knows tbatl" thougbt Antoinette, 
with a tbrob at ber beart. *^ But bow does he 
knowit! Did Oliver teU bim T 

She half hoped that bis mother would put the 
question, but she did not, and Antoinette was 
left to her surmises during the drive bome. 
Nothing then, or later, occurred to enlighten 
her. She did not see Oliver for several dajs, 
thougb she beard about bim everj now and 
then. Wben thej met Mrs. Dornen was pre- 
senty and thej could not exchange one word* 
Antoinette feared, and yet expected that he 
would again write to her, but he did not. The 
onlj letter she received was from Mademoiselle 
Melanie, upbraiding her with her abandonment, 
informing ber "that she was going back to La 
Buja, and binting obscurely that she, Antoin- 
ette, would yet rue her ingratitude. 

** I suppose I am behaving very badly to them 
all," despondently thougbt Antoinette. "I am 
'deceiving John and Mr. Dorrien. I am ungrate- 
fol to aunt and Oliver. Why, I should be blind if 
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I did not see ihat Oliver ia yexed with mej* 

And Mrith a wearied sigh she put away Made- 
moiselle M^Ianie's letter, and Bat down to the 
taik which its arriyal had interrupted» a Vi- 
gnette representing a palm-tree. 

Tbat, John had said, would be populär in the 
south, for people writing home to their friends 
would like a palm-tree at the head of their 
letters. 

'^ And you know, Antoinette/' he had added, 
kindlj, *Hhat your swallow has been, and is 
still, our greatest hit, and is making quite a 
little fortune for us. It has been imitated» 
piratedy and oopied, and is to be seen every- 
where — on fans, on brooches, on bracelets* In 
short, it is quite the rage." 

Antoinette's eyes had danced with deligbt as 
she heard him. Suooess is so sweet to all of us» 
and &me has a cup and a draught for everyone, 
whatever the great people may think, and how- 
ever they tnay fancy that it is to be all their 
own. And now the joy of her task was gone, 
her pride was humbled, and her little cup was 
spilled. The old sad, weary life had begun 
anew. 

By the end of November Mr. Dornen, who 
had looked pale and unwell of late» discovered» 
after a conversation with Dr. Parker, that a 
Winter in the south would set him up again. 
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Mr, Dorrien^s absence or presence was a matter 
of indifference to Antoinette« She could feel 
no affectiou for one who treated her with polite 
coldness. It also seemed to her, since Mr. 
Dorrien took so little part in the business, leav- 
ing it all to John, that he ought not to be missed, 
and she was surprised to read an expression of 
vexation and annojance on the young man's 
face when he mentioned Mr. Dorrien's departure 
to his mother. Mrs. Dorrien looked at him 
wistfuUy, 

^^ Does it make much difference to 70U, dear ?" 
she asked. 

" Yes, little mother, it does," he answered ; 
** it pnts off some things for six months." 

" He means the paper-mill," thought Antoin- 
ette, furtively trying to read his clouded face ; 
and then she feil into a dream, and wondered i£ 
Oliver had advised that journey to gain time, 
and, with time, his ends. But had he any ends 
still? — any, at least, so far as she was concem- 
edt He was very pleasant when they met, 
and looked kindly at her — knore kindly than 
ever ; but he did not, as formerly, make oppor- 
tunities to exchange a few words with her. 
He never wrote, nevef even alluded to the 
Morghens; he let their secret understanding 
sleep* It was what Antoinette had wished, 
and asked for, but his compliance mortified her« 
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The day of Mr, Domen^s departure was a 
memorable one in Antoinette's life. It rose 
with a promise of snow in its grey skj, which 
the afternoon fulfiUed. She sat in Mrs. Regi- 
nald's room, dravnng, ^nd she paused in her 
task (Antoinette's last hit was a ship in fiill 
sail) to look at the white flakes as thej feil — 
pale, silent, and swift as death, thought she* 

'^Mrs. Beginald/' she suddenly said, ^^are 
you afraid to die ?" 

" 1 really don't know/' honestly replied Mrs. 
Beginald ; ^^ I have not tried it, you see. And 
you, dear — ^are you afraid T" 

*' Sometimes it seems very dreadful," an- 
swered Antoinette, '^ and other times it seems 
as if I should not mind it much." 

"And perhaps you would not,*' was the ear-» 
nest answer ; " the young are braver than the 
old in that, and I am not sure that it is not a 
good thing to die young. Shall I teil you 
why ? My dear, it is always best to go off on a 
joumey in the morning, before the heat of noon 
and the weariness of evening." 

"Ah! but that is such a terrible journey, 
Mrs. Beginald," said Antoinette, with a little 
shudder. 

Here was an admirable opportunity to put in 
a bit of preaching, but, for some reason or 
other, Mrs. Beginald had of late left Antoinette 
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in peace, Instead of speaking now a word of 
warning, or comfort, or hope, she looked up at 
the ceiling, and tightened her ups like one 
firmly resolyed not to open them. Antoinette 
looked at her almost wistfullj, but, seeing her 
persistent silence, she resnmed her task. After 
a while she said, 

"Mr. Dornen looked very unwell -when he 
went away — did he not, Mrs. Reginald !" 

" Yes, dear ; bnt he has looked nnwell for 
the last fifteen years." 

"If— if anything was to happen to him," 
hesitatinglj said Antoinette, "would it be a 
bad thing — ^I mean, a very bad thing — ^for 
John?'^ 

" I cannot see why it should," cooUy answer- 
ed Mrs. Beginald ; " the firm is to be John's to 
all intents and pnrposes.'' 

She gave Antoinette a sharp look, bnt Mr. 
Dorrien's granddaughter breathed a relieved 
sigh, and said, eamestly, 

" I am glad to hear it, Mrs. Beginald,-— oh, so 
glad r 

•* Why, yon silly little chick 1" said the lady, 
good-humonredly, '^ don't you know that, at au 
events, the matter wonld rest between you 
two? — ^for between you and him there is no 
one ; you are the last of the Dorriens — for the 
time being/' she prudently added. 
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** We are the last of the DorrienB — ^he and I/* 
thought Antoinette. ^' Oh, John I mj true» mj 
faithful friend, there would never be contention 
between üb, bat — ^but what shall I do if Mr« 
Domen dies, and Oliver and annt gel hold of 
mel" 

A great sickening fear oame over the girl's 
heart. She conld not bear it ; ehe oould not 
go 'on -with her task. She puahed her paper 
away. She rose, went np to the window, and 
there stood, looking at the snow. The garden 
was alreadj white with it. With an impa- 
tient sigh Antoinette tnmed from the dreary 
prospecty came back to the table, gaye her 
drawing a dissatisfied look, and said, 

** Mrs. Beginald, do you think John has come 
back from seeing Mr. Dornen off?" 

"My dear, he never went," answered Mrs. 
Beginald, a little drily : ** Mr. Dornen said he 
had better stay and attend to some pressing 
matters, so it was little Mr. Black who saw Mr. 
Dorrien off," 

Antoinette looked a little startled. Did that 
mean anythingf — did Mrs. Beginald mean any- 
tfaingt — for to construe every incident that 
occurred, every word that was spoken, aocord- 
ing to her seoret fears, was her lot now. But 
Mrs. Beginald's brown faoe, on which the light 
firom the fire played, told her no other tale than 
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the plain one which her words conveyed : Mr. 
Black, and not John Dornen, had gone -with 
her grandfather to the Station. 

^'Then, since John is at home/' resumed 
Antoinette, taking up her drawmg, *^ I shall go 
down and show him this ; I do not half like it," 

" Do, dear. John has a very correct eye." 

Antoinette left the room, and slowly went 
downstaira with her drawing in her hand. The 
gas was not yet lit, and only the pale reflection 
of the snow from the coart fiUed the hall below 
her. In that light she canght a glimpse of 
John entering the library. 

** Oh ! John," she said, bat the door had al- 
ready closed npon him« She hurried down, and 
foUowed him in. The room was lit, and she 
found him bending over his desk, searching 
amongst the papers npon it •* Oh I pray," she 
Said eagerly, " give my drawing a look before 
you do anything eise." 

He turned round slowly, with his hand still 
aroong the papers, and he showed her the face, 
not of John, but of Oliver Black. Why he was 
there, and what he was doing near the desk of 
his friend, she knew, and by the smile on his 
face she saw that he was aware of her know- 
ledge. They stood so one moraent — ^she filled 
with fear, horror, and shame ; he cool, with au 
unchangiDg marble face and audacious bearing« 
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** John is not here/' he said ; *' yon "will find 
him in the store-room, if you want him.'* 

She did not answer. She seemed rooted to 
the spot on which her feet rested* He had 
asked her to do this thing, and she had refused 
to obej him with indignation ; but yet the abjsa 
"which there is between a deed suggested and a 
deed done had divided his proposal from his 
action. She had not, she could not, feel of th& 
one the horror ehe feit of the othen 

"Dearest," said Oliver, perceiving that she 
did not move, " ought you to stay here t John 
might come baok, and it would be awkward." 

She did not stir. 

" Oliver," she said, in a low tone, " do not do 
lt." 

'^ Do not do what V he asked, smiling cooUy. 

** Do not do it,*' she repeated, and her face 
was ashy white, and tears of anguish flowed 
down her cheeks. 

*• But do not do what f he insisted. " If you 
mean that I ought not to stay here — ^why, it 
was John who sent me/' 

*' He sent you I" she said, almost with a cry^ 
•* and you can do it V* 

*^ My dear child," he remoustrated, with his 
look of oandour, "what can you mean, aud 
what did you want with John? Ah I to show 
him your drawing,'' said he, taking it from her 
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band« "Why, you little "witch," he added, 
laughing, ^is that ship for me? Did some 
bird whisper in jonr ear that I am going off 
again t Bj-the-by, we must make the most of 
the present time. John in 8afe in the store- 
room for ten minutes, if not more. Dearest» I 
am going to New York, not to-night or to- 
morrow, of conrse, bat some days hence* The 
newB are not official yet. It is Mr. Dornen 
who BendB me, and John does not know a word 
of it, 80 don't let it out. Everything ie going 
on swimmingly ; whilst Mr. Dornen is away, I 
cannot do mnch, bat the moment he comes back 
yoa may rely apon it that I shall bring matten 
to a erisifl/' 

Ee did not see, or seeing it, he ignored An* 
toinette's dismayed face as he attered these 
wordfl, and he did not feel, or feeling it, he 
again ignored the shrinking with which, as he 
drew her towards him, and said fondly, " Good* 
bye, darling,** ehe avoided the embrace, and in 
a moment, as if afraid of discorery, had escaped 
ont of the room« 

She flew apstairs like one parsned. She en- 
tered her room, fiUed with grey twilight, and, 
bolting the door behind her, she stood breath- 
lesB on the middle of the floor. She raised her 
arms, she clasped her hands above her head, 
and she said alond, in the bittemess of her an- 
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guisb, " Oh 1 I love him no more — no more I I 
love him no more 1" 

Antoinette was dull and pale when she came 
down to dinner that evening. She was also 
verj silent, but when Mrs. Reginald asked 
what ailed her, she opened her dark ejes wide, 
and saidy almost eagerlj, 

"Oh, I am very well, Mrs. Beginald — ^very 
well, I assnre you." 

*' I see that you bronght me this," said John, 
handing her the little drawing of the ship. ** I 
foond it on the floor of the Ubrary with another 
paper. I suspect Mr. Dorrien's cat must have 
come in whilst I was out." 

" And so you leave your papers about, you 
negligent boyl" said Mrs. Beginald, tartly. 
" How do you know who might pry into them t" 

'^No, Mrs. Beginald, I do not," answered 
John, smiling — ^* none, at least, that I care for. 
My papers are always under lock and key, save 
those, which the whole world may look at." 

Antoinette, who had held her breath whilst 
he spoke, allowed a sigh of relief to escape her 
as she heard this. Oliver's attempted treason 
had availed him nothing. 

" But I love him no more — ^no more 1" she re- 
peated to her own heart in dreary wonder. 
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f|lU£ Winter bad gone bj. Spring had retum- 
X ed, and with Spring Mr. Dornen, as pale and 
langnid as ever, and with a touch of impatience 
bordering npon fretfolness, to temper the cool 
politenesB of hiB manners. 

He had been home abont a week, when An- 
toinette entered Mrs. Beginald's sitting-room 
half-an-hour beföre dinner-time, to put a ques- 
tion to tbat ladj. 

**Mr8« Beginald,'' she asked uneasily, *^is 
there anyone Coming to dine with Mr« Dorrien 
this evening ? I hear roices below." 

*^ And you are surprised« Of conrse you are. 
Who ever heard of leading the lifo we lead here t 
We might as well be in China, my dear, No 
one come0 near ns, and we go near no one. I 
don't call that civilization/' emphatically added 
Mrs. Beginald. 

^ And who is our guest this evening?" eager- 
ly asked Antoinette. 

«Only little Mr. Black, dear.'* 
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The girl's colour faded, and she stared before 
her. 

^^I did not know he had come back from 
America/' ehe said in a low tone. 

^^ Oh I yes, he came back two or three days 
ago. I remember now you were not in the room 
when John said so. Well, my dear, the pleasure 
you mnst feel at his retarn was only deferred. 
You are not going to change your dresß for Mr. 
Black I'' added Mrs. Beginald, raising her voice 
as she saw Antoinette tuming to the door. 

^* Oh I no," said Antoinette, " I shall stay as I 
am, but I muflt go up to my room for a few 
minutes." 

Up to her room she went, shivering all the 
way, and when she was there she sat down, and 
looking at the Spring sun, which shone on the 
cold waxed floor, shebrooded dreamily on what 
lay before her. 

It is very hard to cease to love, to sit by the 
spent fire and see the white and dead ashes of 
that which was once so living and so bright. 
The extinguished hearth is the fit type of all 
desolation. 

Antoinette feit sorrow inexpressible at the 
change in herseif. She had been battling 
against it ever since her arrival in Paris, but it 
hadprevailed over her, and now she conquered. 
She had ceased to love. 

VOL. III. 
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Oliver Black had committed a &tal rnktake 
*with this yomig girl. She had plentj of faults, 
which he might easily have turned to his own 
ende. She was rash, impnident, wilful, and 
•elf-reliant. She could be obstinate in good or 
in evily and she could feel streng aversions, even 
«s she conld feel streng loves. But she had one 
quality on which he had not reckoned. Some 
people are naturallj amiable, others are highr 
minded^ and others again are very patient, and 
they are so ahnest withont effort, becanse thej 
«annot help it. Antoinette's attribute was that 
she was tme. It was not in her power to be 
otherwise. She had never practised the wajs 
of deceit, and though she had been taught no 
regard for tmthy she could not swerve from it 
with impunitj. She ever committed some 
blunder through which trouble came, or snccess 
whenever she succeeded onlj gave her shame 
and distress. She had struggled against the 
feeling which seemed^ a treaspn to loye. She 
had invented excuses for Oliver, but it had been 
in vain. flis plausible cjnicism could not con- 
vince her against the irresistible arguments of 
her conscience, which told her daily how base it 
is to lie. She despised herseif for the lifo of 
falsehood which she. led ; and, just retribution, 
she also despised him who made her lead it. 

Oliver was too keen not to see the change in 
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her, büt bis nature was töo low to fathom ite 
motive. " She thinks John the better match oi 
tbe two, and she throws me by for him," thonght 
Mr. Black angrily. *^ Well, let her! the game is 
not played out. Thej will laugh who win. In 
the meanwhile, I will not ilet her firee tili my 
pnrpose is served." 

He was so far right that the contrast between 
John Dornen and himself had quickened bis 
yonng mistress's sense of bis nnworthiness. 
Antoinette had begnn by almost hating her 
Cousin. He was very kind to her, she could not 
deny it, and she was gratefhl for it too, after a 
£BU3hion ; but it irritated her to see the worship 
he received from bis mother and Mrs. Begi- 
nald, and her pride was stung at the frank and 
open Position he oould assume, whilst she must 
needs stoop daQy to mean arts. Most willing- 
ly if she could wonld she have thrown the 
bürden of Oliver's sin, and of her own, upon 
bim, and sent bim, a scapegoat, into the desert ; 
bat she could not. The same honesty which 
made her bäte the wrong in herseif forbade her 
to bäte the right in John. She did her best not 
to compare bim with Oliver, but that too was not 
in her power. Oliver himself» by entering into 
competition with her cousin, had rendered com- 
parison inevitable. Day after day Antoinette 
was obliged to look at these two men and to 

o2 
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jndge tbem. She tried t6 tum from the con- 
templation, for it filled her with bittemess and 
sorrow ; but Bometbing or otber ever forced it 
ön ber, tili ber beart grew faint and weary vnth 
tbe pain. AlasI tbat love wbicb is bom so 
qracUy, which a look, a word may Idndle into 
sudden and bnming life, sbonld expire so slo wly, 
and tbrongb sncb bitter tbroes I 

But, tbougb Antoinette's love was sickening 
of a most grievous disease, it was Uying stiU 
wben sbe entered tbe librarj on tbe evening of 
tbe daj of Mr^ Dorrien's departure. It was 
living, and wbile there is life tbere is bope ; but 
wben sbe saw Oliver's treacberous band in tbe 
papers of bis friend, ber love died in one mo- 
ment. It died of a deatb for wbicb tbere is no 
resurrection — it died MUed by sbame, contempt, 
and a sort of borror wbicb left notbing bebind, 
not one soft or tender memory, notbing but tbe 
stinging recollection of a great error. 

And now Oliver was come back, and tbey 
must meet again. Sbe delayed going down tili 
sbe dare delay no longer. Her beart nearly 
failed ber as sbe stood in tbe ball ; for Oliver 
was bebind tbat closed door, and wbat if be 
were tbere alone I At lengtb sbe took beart, 
and opened it. At once sbe saw Oliver; but 
ob I relief inexpressible, Mrs. Jobn Dorrien was 
with bim. Her pale cheeks resumed their 
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glow, and in her gladness she almost smiled« 

Oliver sat on the sofa, and the moment the 
door opened he saw her. Antoinette wore a 
dresB of pale yellow lawn, of simple yet becom- 
ing make ; a crimson knot fastened her white 
coUar, and another knot of the same bright hue 
nestled in her dark hair. Oliver Black had a 
keen, artistic feeling for the pictoresque, and as 
she paused for a moment on the threshold, and 
he saw her, fresh, bright, and young, he smiled, 
remembering a gay landscape ^^rhich he Lad 
Seen once or twice — a landscape of yellow wav- 
ing com, with two bright poppies dancing ia 
the sun« What eise there was in it he had for- 
gotten, bnt the yellow corn and the two red 
poppies had remained in his mind, and sudd^nly 
came back to him now. 

" A nice little thing, if she would only be 
amenable," he thought, casting a criticStl look 
on Antoinette. 

But that she would not be so he knew even 
before she closed the door. She might smile ; 
but cold revolt was in her look, in her bearing, 
in the very turn of her slender neck. He feit 
it in her passive band when they exchanged the 
calm greeting of acquaintances who meet again 
afker a long but unimportant Separation. 

" Only think, dear 1" exclaimed Mrs. Dorrien, 
smiling and looking delighted, "your pretty 
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swallow is all the rage ia America. Mr. Black 
8aw nothiDg eise." 

"lam Bony for America/' cooUy answered 
Antoinetie ; ^^ I thought there was so much to 
be Seen there." 

Mrs. Dorrien looked baffled, and Oliver 
cbanged tiie snbject, and entertained John's 
mother after bis own pleasant fashion ; but all 
ihe time he looked at Antoinetie from where 
he leaned back amongst the sofa cashions, vdth 
his handsome head framed bj the red velvet 
dn^ery of the window behind him. Antoinette 
did not see that look, and Mrs. Dorrien did not 
nnderstand its meaning. It was a peculiar 
look, calm, ironicaly and withal dispassionate — 
the look of an amateur who stndies a pretly 
pictnre at a sale from a point of view which he 
feels to be final, who admits its merits, bat 
also sees its blemishes and general nnsnitable- 
ness, and decides not to bid for it. After all, 
be it remembered that he had never really 
loved her ; he had sought her not bj an j means 
for her own sake, bat becaase he wished to 
make a steppingnstone of her. If he had found 
her to be piain or repelliag, he woold certainlj 
have let her go by as a chance not worth his 
purchase ; bat being as she was, pleasing and 
attractive, he had been glad to win her as well 
as the Position which such gain he thonght most 
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needs hriag ; but now ibat she was a dog, and 
Bot a help, all that be had once 13ced in her 
fioemed to &de away. 6he was ueelees — ^worse 
than nseles« ; die was dangerous, and a feeling 
very much akin to hate — for Olirer Black was 
xiot, and never conld be, a real hater — rose with- 
in him as he now looked at her. fle feit, and 
had feit even before he went awaj, that An- 
toinette had been tuming from him and his 
teaching, and looking up more and more to John 
Dornen. 

A better man than he was wonld have resent- 
edthis, and resented it all the more that he 
deserved it. ** H n'y a qne la v6rit6 qni fftche," 
says the old French proTerb. To be read 
through, weighed, and found light, is hard 
to bear; but Oliver was a philosopher, and 
he had let her have her way. Why shonld he 
not? Ifhewished to slip his neck from that 
tie» so ill-advised, so dan^erous even — ^mnst he 
not let her slip out of it too ? 

It was not pleasant ; the least jealous of men 
wottld dlsKke such a contingency ; but there are 
many unpleasant things in life, and Mr. Black, 
who had gone through some, was prepared to go 
through plenty more, if needs be. So her altered 
manner did not surprisehim much now,iiorgrieve 
him much either, especially remembering as he 
did their parting — ^but it did disturb him a Uttle ; 
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for, after aH, he was mortaly aod had his weak- 
ncMeSy and thon^ he at first «itariamed Mi& 
Domen ia his pleasanteat strain, and repeated 
all the old hacknejed jokes ahont the Yankees, 
hefiagged after a while, and John's mother 
began to tbink her task of keeping Company in 
Mrs. Reginald's stead yetj wearisome. She 
feit qnite tired, and was even provoked with 
Antoinette, who, instead of helping her, sat 
there cold and silent, as if Mr. Black were the 
greatest strangef, instead of being John's 
friend. In her vexation she said and did what 
she wonld not have said or done otherwise. The 
conversation had fallen npon that inexhaustible 
topie, the weather. 

The Spring was unusually warm and early, 
and a horse-chestnut tree in Mr. Dorrien's gar-^ 
den had well-nigh vied with the famous tree in 
the Tuileries garden. It had espanded one 
broad leaf three days after that historical 
character. 

"Only think, Mr. Black, , three days! My 
dear/' turning to Antoinette, ^^ there is daylight 
enough yet to show Mr. Black cur horse-chest- 
nut. Take him out and let him see it, wiU 
you r 

Antoinette's colour faded, but she met Oliver^s 
mocking look, and she started to her feet in a 
moment. 
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^< With great pleasure/' she said, not without 
a sort of defiance. 

" I cannot go, you know,** applogeticallj ro- 
marked Mrs. Domen to Oliver ; ^' the sun is out 
BtiU, but the air is keen, and I must not venture 
out at this hour." 

Oliver politelj begged that she would not 
mention it, and foUowed Antoinette out of the 
room. 

"What a relief 1" murmured Mrs. Dorrien, 
sinking back in her end of the sofa. '^ I don't 
know what possessed Antoinette to be so dis- 
agreeable to the poor young man, Now she 
xnust be civil to him, at least/' 

The sun had not yet set when the pair, 
after crossing the hall, and opening the glass 
door, stepped downinto thegarden; but itsruddy 
light had retreated to the high walls and glitter- 
ing -Windows of the neighbouring houses ; below 
all was cool, grey, and dim. 

" You little witch 1" said Oliver, tuming his 
laughing face on antoinette, almost as soon as 
the door closed upon them; "by what spell 
did you make the Dragon — John's own Dragon, 
too — give US this chance T" 

Antoinette walked on without answering. 

"Only think, dearest," whispered Oliver, 
Walking by her side — " your aunt is in Paris. 
This time she has taken up her abode in Mr. 
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Brown's own honse. I met her on the siaira this 
moming, as I looked in at bim about these eter- 
nal Morghens, She najB she mxust see jon." 

Antoinette stood still. 

** Mr. Dornen will not allow it,'' she seid. 

^' Oh ! perhaps he has changed his mind." 

**Mr. Dorrien -will not allow it. The first 
thing he did on his retnm was to question me 
aboTit her, and to inform me that whilst I stajed 
in his house I mnst have no intercourse with 
mj annt. He has heard abont her misfortnnes 
at Monaco, and it seems she has been tfaere 
again, and he is quite inexorabW 

Oliver raised his eyebrows, bnt was silent. 

" Will y ou teil her so ?" she asked, after a 
pause. 

'^ Oh ! certainlj. I cannot saj with pleasnre, 
for I need not teil jon that Mademoiselle M^ 
lanie will be exasperated. Are jou qtdte sure 
that Mr. Dorrien is obdurate ?" 

" Quite sure.'' 

'^Make John try. He can do a good deal 
with the govemor." 

Antoinette looked up with a flash of pride* 
She knew that Oliver onlj said this to ascertain 
whether she had asked John or not, and she 
scomed to deny. 

^ John has fiedled/' she answered, hne&j. 

*^Aad cannot you do without Mr. Dorrien's 
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oonaent ?" asked Oliver, ^th a coriaiM smile. 

Ske fidiook her head in impatient deoial. 

** Thia, th^i, is your final reeolve/' 

^ It 18. I -will neyer risk again what I risked 
once ; vnth. what resiilt yon know." 

Tliere was a pause, during which Ukey ex- 
changed looks. Each feit that niore was com* 
kig ; that the great crisis was at hand, and it 
was even more to t6x faer^ thaa to delaj the 
eTÜ daj, that Olirer said, 

*^Let HS forget Mademoiselle M^anie, and 
talk of onrselyes. What hare jon to teil me, 
dearest ?" 

'* Nothing.'' 

^ Notibing, and we have not met for so long ? 
YoQ might ask how I hare fared, how I am 
getting on with Mr. Dorrien, and what chance 
there is of that opening we both long for so 
znnch." 

It is hard to deceive a woman who has 
ceased to love. Antoinette tnrned npon him 
with a sort of soom. 

'^ What opening?" she asked. 

^ Mj darling, you know what I mean. &ome 
opening that wiil allow me to say to Mr. Dor- 
lien, VSir, I love yonr grand-danghter, and she 
loves me, bat we are both too poor to enter npon 
honsekeeping withont yonr help. If you will 
sink all your capital in that confounded mill, — 
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nOy I shoTild not iise that strong adjective, of 
coTirse, — or if John will not marry Mademoiselle 

Basnage, whose money would be so nseful *" 

"And "will he not marry her?'* interrapted 
Antoinette. 

" Well, I believe he will,mthe end," candidly 
answered Oliver ; " becanse, you . see, he mnst. 
The firm wants her money too much, and then 
John häs not seen her to speak of, and when he 
does see her he will find compliance easy, for 
fihe is tnily charming." 

Antoinette was silent awhile, then she said, 
" I hope she is worthy of him. John deserves 
to be happy." 

" Of course he does," answered Oliver ; ** but 
«nrely so do we. Is that the horse-chestnut- 
tree?" he added, critically examining a tree 
before him, on which a few frail green leaves 
shivered in the chill April air. *^ A poor concem, 
I mnst say." 
" Oliver 1" 

In a moment he knew what was coming, and 
turned slowly round to look at her. 

*^ It is all over, and you know it," said Antoi- 
nette, whose face was white. ** You need not 
apeak to Mr. Dorrien. You are fi-ee, and so am L" 
** I suppose you have been thinking this over," 
remarked Oliver, coolly, though his dark eyes 
bumed like fire. 
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" I hare. Tou never liked me, Oliver, and I 
— ^I like you no more/' 

** Ton are candid, Miss Dornen/' he said, witb 
cool sarcasm« '^Have yon anjthing eise to 
sayr 

Very qnietly she answered, 

" Nothing." 

" What if I refuse to let yon free ? What if 
I insist that yon keep yonr solemn promise to 
me." 

She looked at him, and said, weariedly, 

" Why do yon try to cheat me, Oliver f It is^ 
all over, and yon know it, and do not wish it to 
be otherwise ; and you have no desire to speak 
to Mr. Dorrien, for yon never liked me, and I — 
I like yon no more.*' 

She nsed the same words she had already 
nsed "with sad iteration. She was very sorrow- 
ful, not for him, bnt for the love that was dead 
within her. Heartless thongh he was, Oliver 
feit a Httle pang of regret at losing her. She 
had liked him, and he knew it, and, for the sake 
öf that liking, he was almost sorry to let her 

" Bnt I cannot lose yon so— I cannot, indeed," 
Said he, drawing near her, and half smiling. 
" Ton mnst teil me what I have done, who has 
been poisoning yonr mind against me? Tou 
mnst, in common justice." 
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He spoke in bis tone of candour. A shudder 
ran through Antoinette's whole frame, and be 
«aw it. She remembered tbe lies, sbe remem- 
bered tbe baseness and tbe treason* Sbe 
clasped her bands in amazement and indign»- 
tion. And, as if to bid bim remember bow and 
"wben ber love bad died, ber look rested for a 
moment on tbe Windows of tbe librarj. Bnt 
8be Said no more ; sbe walked on witbout look- 
ing back. And Oliver did remember, and bis 
eye foUowed ber receding figure witb no friendij 
look ; but be also smiled at ber foUj in tbrow- 
ing down tbe glove so openlj. *^Poor little 
tbing !" tbougbt Mr. Black. 

^'And wbere is Miss Dorrienf' asked Mrs. 
Dorrien, surprised, as Oliver entered tbe draw- 
ing-room alone. 

'' Miss Dorrien's bead acbes/' be answered, 
lowering bis voice in polite concern. ** I bave 
Seen tbe tree — very remarkable.'^ 

" How vexatious I" said Mrs. Dorrien, a little 
orossly, for sbe tbougbt tbat all tbe trouble of 
entertaining tbe visitor wonld fall npon ber 
again. But sbe was saved tbis infliction. Jobn 
came in, tben Mrs. Beginald, wbo was civil and 
dignified, tben Mr. Dorrien; and it was time 
for tbe dinner, during wbicb Oliver made bim- 
self very pleasant, but ut wbicb Antoinette did 
not appear. 
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^^fler head aches/' said Mrs. Domen, on 
Oliver'ß authoritj. 

*' Poor child I" exclaimed Mrs. Beginald, in a 
tone of concern. 

John was silent, but looked grave. 

<< Yery diatressing these headacbes are," mnr- 
mnred Mr. Domen. **And so you say, Mr. 
Black, tbat tbe Yankee sbrewdness bas been 
overrated." 

Oliver was sure of it, and be gave plentj of 
instances in point, wbicb proved at least tbat 
be bad fonnd sometbing to take note of in 
^merica besides Antoinette's swallow. 
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CHAPTER XI 

^'If-RS.Johnr' 

lll «Yes, dear." 

"Mind what I teil joxx" Mrs. Domen on 
being thus addressed bj Mrs. Beginald, "who 
had oome as usual to give her ^^ a look " in her 
room, put down her work and looked eamestly 
in the face of her friend. Mrs. Beginald, having 
thus secured her attention, raised her forefinger, 
to keep it fast, and emphaticallj observed, 
*^ There is something going on." 

Trouble bordering on dismay appeared in the 
wistful face of John's mother. She had become 
unfitted for anziety of any kind, and could no 
longer, as once, battle with lifo. 

" Something going on," she faltered. " Oh 1 
Mrs. Beginald, what can it be f 

" That," calmly answered Mrs. Beginald, " I 
don't know.'* 

«NotataUr 

« Not in the least.'* 
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Mrs. Dorrien's face feil. 

*^ Perhaps there is nothing going on, dear/' 
she remarked, trying to rallj and look cheerfal. 

**Yes, there iß," positively said her friend« 
** You must have notioed how things look before 
a storm — air heavy, sky dark, man and beast^ 
alike uneasy, the very insects twice as trouble- 
fiome as nsual — in short, everything telling us— 
the storm is coming« Well, my dear, so it has' 
been in this house for the last week, and I am 
amazed, I am, that you have not noticed it." 

Mrs. Dorrien, who had taken up her work, 
pnt it down again. 

'* What have you noticed it, dear t" she 
asked. 

** How do you like John's looks T " said Mrs. 
Beginald, by way of reply, 

^^Dear John is always grave," said John's 
mother, hesitatingly ; ^' he has so mnch on his 
mind." 

^^ Well, then, I daresay he has a good deal on 
his mind just now," drily remarked Mrs. Begi- 
nald, ^' for he is as grave as a judge, and as silent 
as a stick." 

Mrs. Dorrien looked perplexed. . 

"And Miss Dorrien t — what do you think of 
Miss Dorrien ?" inquired Mrs» Begipald, nodding« 
" Does she look happy with that white face of 
hers?" 

VOL. in. p 
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•' She is out of health just now, dear." 

**Out of health I — she is simply miserable. 
But why so ? — ah I why t" 

*^ I hope — ^I tmst uothing is amiss betweeu 
her and John/' ejaculated Mrs. Dorrien, plaint- 
ively. 

<< Who ever knows what ails these silly yonng 
things?" oontemptuonsly said Mrs. ßeginald. 
'^ They are either all right or all wrong, without 
rhyme or reason ; bat something does ail her, 
that is snre." 

*^ Bat Mr. Dorrien looks so well and cheer- 
fiil I" cried Mrs. Dorrien, as if she had jnst made 
the discovery. <^I never saw him in better 
spirits." 

<* That is the greatest «ign of all/' exclaimed 
Mrs. Beginald, triumphantly. '^When a man 
looks so whoUy xmlike his former seif as otü: 
Mr. Dorrien looks jnst now, something mnst be 
going on. As to Mr. Brown/' she added, more 
«oberly, ** he is simply beyond any comprehen- 
sion of mine. He never comes near me, and 
when we meet, he sknlks away, like a dog who 
has stolen a bone, and who deserves a whip- 
ping." 

*' Well, but what ^ can be going on ?" argaed 
Mrs. Dorrien. 

" My dear, I don't know, and don't even try 
to know/' coolly answered Mrs. Reginald. " Life 
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18 foU of mysteries, which neither you nor I can 
fathom. Who knows, for instance, where the 
dogs go? Is it loveT — ^is it pleasnref^s it 
busineBS? How steadily they do trot along 
the streets, through cars, legs, horses, rain, or 
mud I Tbey haye a purpose, anly what is it ? 
I long wanted to find it out, bat was obliged 
to give it np, and Bince then I have taken the 
lesBon to heart« and don't worry myBolf becanse 
I can't understand what is going on before my 
eyeB ; only, dear, yon mnst not scold if I say 
that it is sinoe little Mr. Black came back from 
America that Bomething haa been going on." 

Mrs. Bornen uttered an exclamation. What 
conid Mr. Black have to do with what was go- 
ing on 1 Mrs. Beginald looked npwards, and 
did not knowy bnt was snre that something had 
been going on since that httle Mr. Black had 
come back. She did not wish to be tmcharita- 
ble, bat of that she was qaite snre. 

Mrs. Dorrien, whose fears were raused, tried 
to elicit something more definite out of her 
friend, bat Mrs. Beginald either woald or could 
not say more than she had said. Ker conscienco 
pricked her for her significant allosion to Mr* 
Black. Though she indalged in her nnreason- 
ing dislike of him, she knew well enoogh that 
it was wrong, and she was all the more per- 
tinacioasly silent becanse she feit really nneasy. 

p2 
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The change in Mr. Domen was that which 
impressed her most. It did not seem to her 
80 much the change of recruited health as that 
of languid spirits stimnlated bj some Beeret 
motive into fictitious life. 
. ^'Look at him now," thought she to hersel^ 
as, aft^ leaving her friend (in no cheerfulframe 
of mind), she went down the stairs, and through 
the broad landing window saw him alighting 
at the perron — " is that our Mr. Dornen, so lan- 
guid, so leisurely in all his movementsf Why^ 
that man is as jaunty and holds his head as 
high as if he were twenty-five. And I declare 
there is little Mr. Black Coming np to him, and 
grinning np in his face. I daresay Mr« Dorrien 
is asking him to dinner, and that we shall have 
him again to-day. Pahl I mnst not look — ^it 
makes me sin, it does." 

It oertainly did Mrs. Beginald's. moral being 
no good to see the excellent nnderstanding 
which prevailed between Mr. Dorrien and John's 
feiend. It would have irritated her still more 
could she have feit certain that her snrmise was 
a correct one, and that Mr. Dorrien had been 
uttering one of those friendly invitations to 
dinner which, by bringing her fisice to face with 
her discarded lover, had become the torment of 
Antoinette's lifo. But Oliver, with many thanks, 
had modestly excnsed himself. He had an en- 
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gagement. He was afraid Iie conld not come. 
He bad given the papers to Mr* Brown, who 
would explain, and so forth. But Mr. Brown's 
explanations were not pleasing to Mr. Dornen. 
Mr. Brown had not the gay looks» the agree^ 
able yoice, and the epigrammatic manner of 
Oliver Black. Mofeover^ Mr. Brown had not 
fathomed this matter, and there might be mis- 
takes ; so Mr. Dornen again pressed Mr. Black 
to stay ; and Mr. Black, after a show of resist- 
ance, yielded, and agreed to go in and take the 
papers from Mr. Brown, and bring them in to 
Mr. Dorrien in his own room. 

He fonnd that gentleman leaningback on 
his dark but luxurious couch, abstractedly 
siroking his grey Angora cat, and ' löoking 
ßomewhat excited. 

" Well, Mr. Black," he exclaimed, ' scarcely 
giving his visitortime to sit down^ " what does 
the architect say t" 

"Well, sir," answered Oliver, without a 
xnoment's hesitation, "I find the matter even 
more serions than I anticipated — ^but I had better 
explain." 

"Anolher time — after dinrier," interrupted 
Mr. Dorrien. "Will you kindly give me the 
result of your Information now f 

" Well, then, you must have been deceived in 
the estimates — I meap," he added, correcting 
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himself at once, ^* that John must have commit- 
ted Bome mistake ; the outlay will be enormous. 
It will reqnire all the capital of the firm, or 
nearlj so ; and should war or revolution super- 
vene, La Maiaon Dornen will be at the mercy 
of eyents — snch, at least, is the conclusion one 
must come to, afker Consulting the estimates of 
Monsieur Landre. You will find the figores 
here.** 

^ Of conrse, of course," impatiently said Mr. 
Dorrien, glancing over the papers which Oliver 
handed to him ; " I alwajs said so. It is folly ! 
Mr. John Dorrien mnst be in&tuated abont that 
mill; he always was. We cannot ran that 
&arfal zisk ; I always said so.*' 

^'John is imaginative/' hesitatingly said 
Oliver, «and imagination h a great deluder. 
He was a poet, you know." 

^*A poetl" interrnpted Mr. Dornen, with a 
little Start of surprise ; '' I never knew anything 
abont it. A poet I Are you sure, Mr. Black ?" 

YeSy Mr. Black was quite sure ; but, after all, 
what John had been mattered little ; the question 
was, what he was now ; and the only unfortu- 
nate result of his boyish propensity for verse 
was that unlucky gift of Imagination, which, 
when carried into business, was so dangerous a 
faculty. 

^ Of course, of course," murmured Mr. Dor- 
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rien. ^ I need not teil jou» Mr. Black, that I 
have no illiberal prejndice ag^inst poets — of 
conrse not ; but tliey are not men of business. 
And thoagh Mr. John Dornen has great talents, 
and has been most nsefiil, it is no use denying 
that, when he advocates a paper-mill« his 
imagination carries him too far. I am snre 
Monsieur Basnage must haTe got wind of it, 
and he is most ns/sful — most useful. And then 
1 have other views. I want a change — a total 
change ; the doctors say Paris air is fatal to me. 
I have a mind to buj some house, or little 
ch&teau, or something of the kind, on a railway 
line, not far from the sea, and of conrse I want 
money for that." 

" Of conrse,'* answered Oliver in a low tone, 
whilst hia dark eyes burned with sudden fire. 
"The chäteau which belonged to Mr. Black- 
more'* (he never called him "my father"), 
*^ and in which I was bom, is still for sale/' said 
he. 

'* Indeed ! And do you consider it a desira- 
ble purchase, Mr. Black V* 

^'Decidedly so. The house has no great 
pretensions, — a French ch&teau, you know, — 
but it is commodions, and well furnished. The 
grounds are delightful ; there is plenty of fish- 
ing in the little river that runs throngh them ; 
the railway Station is within a short drive, and 
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the sea beats against the clüSs that slielter it 
"from the easterly winds. To crown all, the 
heir^at-law, Mr. Blackmore, is tired of haying 
the place, which he does not use, on his hands, 
find he "will give it up for &r less than its real 
value, only" — Oliver paused, and smiled — 
** only he requires ready raoney." 
. Mr. Dorrien made no comment. 

" Have you seen the place lately t" he asked. 
"Are you sure it is still for salef" 
. *' Quite sure, unless it was sold two days ago. 
It was advertised in yesterday's Galignani" 

He took the number out of his pocket, and 
ahowed it to Mr. Dorrien, who there saw enun- 
ciated all the advantages belonging to La 
Maison Bouge, concluding with a significant 
hint of moderate terms, which made the man 
of business smile. 

. " Strange if he should buy it," thought Oliver, 
watching Mr. Dorrien's pale face and gold eye- 
glass above the edge of the newspaper: 
^^ stränge if I should thus step back into what 
should have been mine but for my poor dad's 
dilatoriness t Who knows but I may, and that 
La Maison Rouge may not prove the surest of 
entidotes to John Dorrien's paper-milll" 

" La Chapelle is the name of the place, is it?" 
«aid Mr. Dorrien^ ** Can you leave me this, Mr. 
Black ?" he added, putting the newspaper down» 
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" By all means. But I have been thinking 
again about ihe mill I there may be exaggera* 
tions« Sball I consult another architect, 
and '' 

Mr. Dornen interrupted him by impatiently 
inquiring what the use of that would be. 

** No," he added, in the tone of a man who 
has made np his mind, " I must have some con- 
Tersation with Mr. John Dornen, that is all. I 
am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Black, for the 
tronble you have taken in all this. I wish the 
matter had not gone so far, espeoially in what 
concerns Monsieur Basnage, who has been 
growing decidedly cool of late. Mr. John Dor* 
rien is to blame in this too. I am sorry for it. 
I liked the connexion, but of course I cannot 
fieem to care about it if Monsieur Basnage does 
not." 

Mr. Dornen spoke in a vexed tone, and look- 
ed reetlessly at Oliver, who, laughing gaily, 
fiaid, 

" I am nobody, 9.nd perhaps can mend mat- 
ters — at least, I shall not commit either you, 
ßir, or La Maison Dornen, if I attempt what 
you or John certainly could not do without 
making Monsieur Basnage conceited. I can 
feel the ground, and advance or draw back, ac- 
eording to Monsieur Basnage's mood." 

"Well, yes," said Mr. Dorrien, brightening at 
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the Suggestion, whicb, indeed, he had both ex- 
pected and wished for ; ^^ yon can do that, Mr. 
Black« I shall be obliged to you. And will 
you also kindly see Mr. Brown before dinner, 
and make that matter clear to Jiim ?'' added 
Mr. Dorrien, who was already tired of bnsiness, 
and who dreaded entering upon the subject of 
tbe paper-mill with bis precise subordinate. 

Oliver smiled good-hnmonredly, and was 
ready to do anything to please Mr. Dorrien. 
He took up bis papers, and with the same 
SQuling face went at once to Mr. Brown's room. 

** Well, Mr. Brown," said he, airily, as he en- 
tered that gentleman's presence, ** I really think 
that I have accomplisbed two things. That 
matter of the Morghens is settled for good. 
The little hitch we had is over, and so far as 
they are concemed, you need have no more 
trouble on your mind.'* 

Mr. Brown pushed up bis spectacles, and 
smüed beamingly on the young man. Mr. 
Black was too good, too good, and he, Mr. 
Brown^ had been thinking of frames for the 
Morghens — ^black and gold. Did he, Mr. Black, 
think they would suitl ^^ For engravings, you 
know, for engravings, black and gold/' pursued 
Mr. Brown, slightly excited. 

*^The poor old devil is actually going to 
pinch himself for these bideous black and gold 
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things/' he good-naturedly tbought, so he, in 
ihe same fit of good-nature» suggested that Mr» 
Brown need not trouUe aboat framea at all« 
Bat Mr. Brown thereupon looked ao blank that 
Oliver perceived he wisbed to spend on bis be- 
loved Morghens, and, praising the black and 
gold frames aa chaste and auitable, he glided 
into other mattera. 

** You will be glad to learn, Mr. Brown/' he 
cahnly remarked» ^ that the paper-mill is, aa 
you foretold, really impraoticabley and muat be 
given up. I have all the figurea here." 

<< Excuae me, Mr. Black»" caatioualy remarked 
Mr. Brown, ^' I did not foretell — ^I onlj expreaa* 
ed a doubt." 

^* Which provea your aagadty by becoirnng a 
fact," persisted Oliver, determined on commit- 
ting him to hia aide of the queation. 

Bat Mr. Brown coold not be committed. 

'* Excaae me, Mr. Black," aaid he, *^ bat if Mr. 
John Dorrien'a figarea do not prove the trath 
of hia Views, other Agares cannot prove their 
£älsehood." 

"Well, well," good-hamooredly replied Oliver, 
*^ I have done what Mr. Dornen wished me to 
do — aet a clever architect to work, and here ia 
the reanlt. It ni^y be right, or it may be wrong 
— ifou will find that oat, Mr. Brown." 

Mr. Brown aoftened, aa uaaal, to that pleaaant 
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face and good-tempered way of 01iver*s. There 
never was any resisting that agreeable yonng 
man, who alwajs yielded to you so gracefblly. 
.Now Mr. John Dornen was an excellent yonng 
gentleman, to be snre, bnt he was apt to be 
arbitrary, and if he took np a notion, and 
thonght it a right one, neither heaven nor 
earth, viz., Mr. Brown, could move him, or 
make bim give it np ; and so, nnconscionslyy no 
donbty bnt still none the less surely, did Mr. 
Brown like to find that infiskllible, dogmatic 
John in the wrong, and, with that bias on his 
mind, set himself to study the papers after Oli- 
ver was gone. 

Mr. Black repaired to the drawing-room. 
"Gurions if I should find her there 1" he 
thonght. 

Yes, Antoinette was there, bnt she was not 
alone» John and his mother were with her, 
and the three were looking at the sketch of a 
new design for note-paper which Antoinette 
^vas showing them.- They stood in the win- 
dow. The light from the west feil on their 
faces — ^Mrs. Dorrien's so faded and so wan, 
Antoinette's with a flush of pleasnre npon it . 
jnst now, and John's so frank and manly. They 
all seemed pleased, and Antoinette was langh- 
ing, and John was looking at Antoinette with 
a smile in his grey eyes. 
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" May I look too f asked Oliver, coming foiv 
ward, and approaching Antoinette, who started 
and turned pale as she heard bis voice. 

It Tvas John who held the desigu, and h& 
handed it to him, saying, 

"Look, and admire, if you please." 

Antoinette's last production was qnaint and 
pleasing« A pretty girlish bead, witb a bat and 
featbers, wbite collar and blne bow, and — ^a pair 
of wings peeping out bebind. 

" We were asking Miss Domen if sbe too baa 
wings, and means to fly away from ns," said 
Jobn. 

"A pretty fancy," remarked Oliver, ignoring 
tbis speecb, and evidently referring to tbe draw- 
ing ; " but a bead and wings and no body — will 
not tbat bave an nnfinisbed look, Miss Dornen 1" 

"And bow would you bave me finisb it, Mr. 
Black?" sbe asked calmly« 

"OhI there are so xnany ways of euöing 
these fair sylph^like oreatures," he repUed, 
snuling. "A wasp would do for tbis one, I 
fancy« Sbe looks as if sbe could not merely fly 
away, but sting too." 

' Tbat be meant to sting, Antoinette knew, as 
sbe beard bim« As to tbat, so did Jobn Dorrien 
know it, and bis dark eyebrows contracted 
sligbtly. Oliver Black bad yielded to temper„ 
imd be was sorry for it as soon as tbe words 
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were spoken ; bat seeing Antoinette near, John 
had proved too mnch for his equanimity. He 
had just that sort of jealonsy which requires no 
love for ita exietence — the jealoußy of wounded 
vanity ; but, as we said, he was sorry, and did 
his best to mend the blunder. The dinner-bell 
gave him the best opportunity in the world of 
doing so. Oliver Black at once devoted himself 
to Mrs. John Dornen, and was so sunny, so 
amiable, and so charming, that the lady could 
not bnt be gracionsly pleased ; and eren John 
was softened, and sent his suspidon to sleep. 
Only Antoinette remained sad and grave, and 
during all dinner-time, and for the whole of 
the evening, averted her looks from her discard- 
ed lover. 

"0hl it is to be war, is it?" thonght Oliver, 
amused. "Poor little thing, yon little know 
what lies in Store for youT 

Mr. Dornen, whose good spirits contrasted 
with those ofhis granddaughter, could not keep 
them up; however, he retired early, and Oliver, 
who had feit dreadfully bored at heart, left at 
the same time with the master of the house. 
With a sigh of relief he crossed the threshold of 
the old gate, and found himself in the quiet 
fitreet, with the stars shining above him, and a 
calm fair moon floating in vapoury clouds far 
away above the city roo&. The night was 
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balmy enough for Sammer, and Oliver thought 
how soft and Bilyerj it must be in the sbadj 
gronnds of bis dead father's old abode. Tes, 
he would like to get tbat Frencb cb&tean back 
again. He was bom there, the cbild of shame 
and nnlawfhl love, he had been politely, bat 
none the less positivelj, told to leave it by the 
distant coasin who had claimed and legally 
held what shonld have been bis inheritance. It 
had witnessed all that was crael and bitter in 
bis life. He woald like to make it the witness 
of bis triamph too« It would be pleasant to his 
smarting pride if he could croBS that threshold 
with the tread of a master^ and defy those old 
rooms to denj bim any more their shelter — nay, 
what Bhould prevent him from resaming, by 
going throagh proper legal forma, of coarse, his 
name of Blackmore f 

" Well, Mr. Black,'' said a sharp Toice at his 
elbow, -which, thongh it addressed him in Eng- 
lish, was decidedly foreign in accent, '* bare 70a 
Seen the vonng lady y et t" 

^'My dear Mademoiselle Melanie," blandly 
replied Oliver, "you may believe me, not tili 
this very evening conld I have that little oocl- 
versation with her, oarried on in sabdoed tones, 
whilst John Dorrien, oonfoand him I was looik- 
ing on, by which I coald ascertain her final re- 
Bolve. I grieve to say that, with many expres- 
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fiions of regret, ehe declines seeing you — ^indeed, 
professes herseif unable to do so, whflst under 
Mr. Dorrien's care. Very unpleasant to all par- 
ties ; but, poor little thing, wbat can ehe do ?" 

" You take her part I — ^you are in league with 
her 1" cried Mademoiselle Melanie, ready to turn 
all her wrath upon bim. 

** I !" and Oliver sbrugged bis sbonlders sig- 
nificantly — " wby, ehe would very mucb like to 
get rid of me if ehe could." 

"The little ungrateful serpent!" exclaimed 
Mademoiselle Melanie, tbinking not of bis, but 
of her own wrongs. 

^'My dear Mademoiselle Melanie," he remark- 
ed, in bis bland way, " wbat is the use of dis- 
guising the truth ? The young lady wants ns 
no more. Yon are not her real aunt, and sbß 
prefers her real grandfather to you« I am a poor 
devil, and sbe prefers John Dorrien to me. We 
must bear it, my dear mademoiselle— we must 
bear it." 

He spoke quite good-bumouredly, but bis 
bantering tone exasperäted her all the more, 
and the light from the gas lamp near which 
they stood, showed bim her pale face turning 
white with rage, At first sbe said notbing. 
Then suddenly turning upon bim, " Wbat will 
you give me if I help you to be revenged upon 
her?" sbe asked« 
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** Revenged 1" he answered, coolly, "My 
dear Mademoiselle Melanie, I have not the 
faintest wish for reveuge. £ am a praotical 
man, you see^ and I think revenge a very fool- 
ishy useless feeling— an expensive one, too, 
sometimes." 

4 

He laughed in her face, in evident enjoyment 
of his snperiority. 

^' Do not go on -with those grand, calm ways 
at me I" she cried, her eyes Bparkling. *^ I know 
you want to get rid of her — ^I know you do ; I 
know she is in your way. What will you give 
me if I help you to put her out of it for 
ever f " 

Her Penetration startled him a little. 

" Thank you," he said, carelessly ; " but what 
can make you think that I want to — actually to 
get rid of-— I am ashamed to use the words — of 
Miss Dorrienl" 

*^ Because she no longer cares about you, and 
that you know it," she answered, audaciously. 

He Said not a word. He looked at the cigar 
he was holding delicately in his left forefinger 
and thumb, that its fragranoe nlight not annoy 
the lady in whose presence he stood, then sud- 
denly raising his eyes, he fastened their gaze 
fall on her face. They exchanged a long look, 
such a look as they had exchanged once when 
they sealed Antoinette's fate; and this look 
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Bealed it again, thongh for the present not a 
Word wa4Si spoken. 

'^ All this is exciting 7011, Mademoiselle," said 
he. '* I shall give jonr anger time to cool, and 
perhaps to-morrow — ^ye«, tp-morrow morning I 
shall call npon you — ^with your permission, of 
ijourse.'' 

^' Yes, come and see me, now that you want 
:ine/' she answered, sharply — ^^ come, Mr. Black." 

He langhed with perfeet good-hnmour, raised 
bis hat with gracefiil courtesy, and so left her. 

Cool I He knew well enough that reflection 
would not cool, bat ronse her wrath to fiiry, so 
that, like the waves of an angry sea, it would 
rise higher and higher, untU not a stray gleam 
of reason wonld be left to pierce its gloom. 
What he wanted was to give Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie time to fashion her revenge into some 
practicable form or other, which he might use in 
moderation ; for her cruel, savage natore was 
whoUy foreign to bis. He could be pitiless 
enough in bis way, but he was not needlessly 
so, and, provided that he could get rid of An- 
toinette, what more did he want ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ANTOINETTE had bome up tili then, but 
this evening ehe broke down. To meet 
Oliver so frequentlj, and on such terms of cloae 
interconrse, was more than she could bear. 
Mrs. Reginald, passing bj her door after Oliver 
was gone, heard her low sobs and moans, and 
afler listening awhile with a face of mnch 
gravity, she retraced her steps and went 
straight to the library, to which John had re- 
paired as soon as the party broke np. Mrs« 
Beginald never entered the library, for when 
John went there it was to work ; but for onoe 
she broke through the rule, and if John was 
surprised at her unexpected appearance, no less 
was she surprised to find tkat John was not 
working, but sitting back in his chair, at some 
distance from his desk, and evidently lost in 
thought. 

" Don't be alarmed," said she, as he startdd 
at her appearance ; " your. mother is all right. 
I only want to know if you can teil, me whafc 
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ails that child. You have been getting on 
pretty well with her this Winter ; perhaps jon 
know whj ehe ia Bobbing in her room as if her 
heart wonld break." 

Johnlooked disttirbed« 

** I know of only one cause of tronble to her/' 
he aaidy after a pause. ** Mr. Dornen will not 
allow her to see her aunt.'^ 

** Before I believe that anyone can ever sob 
and moan for that person — ^ indignantlj began 
Mrs. Beginald ; then breaking otE, ^* Say Bome- 
thing eise, John." 

But John had nothing eise to say. 

^ You don't think/' Baid Mra. Beginald, knit* 
üng her eyebrowB — ^^ you can^t think that she 
can be fretting about that little Mr. Black V 

A painful fluah covered John'B pale, intel- 
lectual &ce. 

'^If you mean that Bhe cares about him," he 
replied, '* I feel almost sure that she does not." 

^'Then, John, take the advioe of a friend,'' 
iaid MrB. Beginald, very earnestly. ** No shilly- 
Bhallying, no time-losing, John. She is a good 
ohild, though she has been bo badly reared, and 
the man whom ahe likea can tum and lead her 
the right way. BeeideB, it is time," added Mnu 
Beginald, imprcBBiyely, ^^ that you did see about 
the partnership. Mr. Dorrien'B health is unoer- 
tain," Bhe oontinued^ aa she rose, ^and that 
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alone onght to make jon take care of yonr- 
eelf/' 

^^ I believe you are right, Mra. Reginald, thank 
you kindly/' said John, abstractedlj ; bat, to 
saj tbe truth, be was tbinking of Antoinette'B 
sobs and tears, and not of Mrs. Beginald's well- 
meant adyice. 

'^ Jobn, if you will not tbink of yonrself, tbink 
of yonr motber/' persisted Mrs. Beginald, rais* 
ing a waming forefinger at bim. 

" You may be sure tbat I will," be replied, 
very eamestly ; but wben she was gone be re- 
lapsed into bis communiDg witb bis own 
tbougbts, and tbey bore no rose-colonred bne 
just tben. 

** A good boy, but an obstinate one," tbougbt 
Mrs. Beginald, as sbe went upstairs, ** I wonder 
bow she is getting on nowT" 

She paused again at Antoinette's door, but no 
sounds of grief now came from her room. Tbe 
passionate outbreak was exhausted, not, bow- 
ever, witbout leaving traces of its passage be- 
bind. 

Antoinette looked very pale and ill tbe next 
day, and witb every day tbat passed sbe looked 
worse. Jobn-spoke to Mr. Dorrien, wbo looked 
rather wearied at baving to tbink about Miss 
Dorrien's bealtb, but wbo said, 

" Let Dr. Parker be called in, by all means." 
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Dr. Parker came, spoke of debility, ordered 
qninine, and hinted, but cautiously, about the 
morale being affected. Mr. Dorrien heard him 
ooldly,' bat had no doubt, since Dr. Parker 
Said so, that Miss Dorrien wanted to be strength- 
ened. 

Quinine ]not having restored either Äntoi- 
nette's colour or her spirits, John took an early 
opportunity of speaking again to Mr. Dorrien, 
on that gentleman's retnm from a short excur- 
sion to the north-west of France. 

*^ Miss Dorrien is no better, sir/' said he. 

Mr. Dorrien was sorry to hear it. 

" Dr. Parker came for my mother whilst you 
were away, and saw Miss Dorrien again. He 
fonnd her weaker than before, and suggested 
that a change would do her good." 

'* And how can Miss Dorrien have a change!" 
ooldly asked Mr. Dorrien. 

It had become a fixed idea with' him of lato 
that he wanted a change, and he thought it a 
piece of presumption in a young thing like An- 
toinette to put herseif on the same footing with 
him. Undeterred by his cold looks, John per- 
msted. 

" My mother could take her down to the sea- 
side," said he. '' Mr. Black went to Saint Ives 
some time ago, and he said something on his 
return which reminded me of a cottage to be 
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let near it. It belonged to a worth j old mau 
"wbo has been dead some jears, and bis bouse 
is now let fumiabed to sea-Bide visitors. It 
would be cbeap enougb at tbis time of tbe year, 
and it is a qniet, pleasant place." 

** And MrB. Jobn would stay witb Miss Dor- 
nen?" Said Mr. Dorrien, wbo bad beard bim 
"witb a balf-smile. *' I suppose you wonld take 
tbem down?" 

^' I conld go down witb tbem, stay a day, and 
come back tbe next." 

" Just so, Well, I see no objection to your 
plan, Jobn. You can say so to Miss Dör- 
nen. 

It was close upon tbe dinner-bour, and Jobn,. 
guessing tbat be sbould find Antoinette in tbe 
drawing-room, went tbere at once. 

Sbe was sitting by tbe window, pale and 
listless, wben tbe door opened. Sbe gave a 
look round, saw Jobn, and turned back agaia 
to ber apatbetic contemplation of tbe garden. 
Tbere was no welcome in ber bearing; but, 
beedless of tbis, Jobn Dorrien went up to ber, 
and taking a cbair, sat down by ber side. 

" How do you feel to-day ?" be asked. 

" Ob I very well," sbe answered, resignedly. 
" Tbank you," sbe added, after a pause. 

" Would you like a drive witb my motber ?"' 
be suggested. 
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^^I think I should prefer Btaying within, 
please/' she answered, languidly. 

** Or Shopping with Mrs. Beginald f " he per- 
ßiBted. 

" But I hate Shopping I" said Antoinette, al- 
most crosslj, 

** Or there is a new great singer, shall we go 
and hear her to-nightf* 

A faint light shone in Antoinette's dark eyes, 
bat died away almost at onoe. If she went to 
the theatre, might she not see Oliver there? 
The mere thought sickened her. 

** Thank jon, John/' she said, relapsing into 
her languor, *' but I do not care about the plaj 
just now." 

" What do you care fort" 

" Nothing," 

She folded her hands upon her lap, and nt- 
tered the dreary word with sorrowful apathy. 
John Dorrien looked at her attentively awhile, 
then said quietly, 

"I hope you foUow the doctor's prescrip- 
tions T" 

« 

" Yes»" she impati^ntly answered; "but what 
is the use? I teil you, John, that I am not ill." 

She sighed weariedly, for she was not ill in- 
deed, and she knew it. Her ailment was that 
of an unconquerable sorrow. She had com- 
mitted a great, a &tal mistake, and she could 
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not forgire herseif for having done so. Her 
love for Oliver Black, onee her delight and her 
pride, was now the humiliation of her daily 
life. She could forgive herseif for having taken 
a bad man to be a good one, but the sin for 
which there was no remission, and of which she 
feit the dailj sting, was that of having abetted 
his treason. She had not gone as far as he 
wished her to go, but she had allowed him to 
make her daily life a lie. Cniel, intolerable 
thonght I And it was a lie of which the conse* 
quences were fall of mischief, not to herseif 
merely — that she could have endured — ^but to 
others. She had been to Oliver Black that 
tempting opportunity which even the wicked 
need for sin. If she had scorned the conceal« 
ment, without which he was powerless, Oliver 
would have slipped out of their engagement, 
and never attempted to take John Dorrien's 
place. That had been his object from the first» 
— Antoinette knew it now — that was his object 
still ; and, unless by a treason for which John 
himself would scorn her, she could avert no- 
thing. John suspected, but he did not know, 
and she could not put the proof he needed in 
his hands. She could not say ^^ Take care ; the 
friend you brought here is a traitor. He robbed 
you of the bride that had been promised you, 
and uQw he will rob you of Mademoiselle Bas- 
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nage, and jonr position here, if he can." Not 
one Word of all tbis conld she utter. Silence 
was her hard, hard lot, and that silence and 
the remorse on which it fed was the illness of 
Antoinette — the aflment for which no doctor 
conld find a cnre. 

" Antoinette," said John, after awhile, " woold 
yon like to leave Paris t" 

*' How so ?" she asked, with a look of donbt, 
bnt also of sndden animation. 

*' The doctor suggested that change of scene 
might do yon good, and Mr. Dorrien is willmg 
that yon should try the experiment. There is 
a pleasant little village on the Norman coast 
near Saint Ives. I conld take yon down there 
with my mother, leave yon both for a fortnight 
er so, and then go and fetch yon." 

A flnsh of joy rose to Antoinette's pale 
cheek« To leave the dty in which Oliver 
dwelt, the honse where, do what she would, she 
conld not avoid seeing him ; to be far away by 
the sea-side, on breezy downs, in green fields, 
far from the hatefnl past and bitter present— 
all this, even thongh it was only for a fortnight, 
seemed a heavenly relief firom misery. 

" Oh, John !" she cried, her eyes filling with 
gratefiil tears, ^'how good yon arel I shall 
like it so much — so much I" she conld not help 
repeating, in the fervonr of her gratitnde. 
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Mrs. Domen was pleased at tbe prospect of a 
ohange, and expressed herseif willing to take 
Charge of Antoinette ; her onlj regret, she said, 
was to leave Mrs. Beginald behind. 

"Never mind me, dear," cheerfuUy replied 
her friendy as she helped her to pack np on the 
moming of the departure — for the joumey thus 
qnicklj dedded npon suffered no delay — • 
'* never mind me, I say. Enjoy yourself, and 
don't keep John longer than you can help." 

'^But the dear boy will want a change too/^ 
answered John's mother, in an injured tone. 

" Yes, yes ; but don't keep him, and don't let 
him lose time philandering with Antoinette— 
that's all." 

'* Oh, there's nothing of that kind," said Mrs» 
Dorrien, with a sigh. ^^He and Antoinette 
seem very friendly, but yet " 

** Well ?" said Mrs. Beginald, looking up from 
the trank, and seeming interested. 

"Yet they don't get on, and I wish they 
would, if it were only for the sake of the part* 
nership," added Mrs. Dorrien with a fresh sigh. 

** Perhaps they get on better than you think," 
shrewdly suggested Mrs. Beginald. ^'Young 
things are awfuUy deceitful." 

" But I asked John, dear, and he was obliged 
to confess there was nothing yet between them 
— ^not a word." 
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** Bless jovif dear ! they sometimes never get 
on better than without talking. Thej are so 
'eilte.'* 

'* Yes, bat it wonld be so much more comfort- 
able if it were all settled. I wonder Mr« Dor- 
nen does not bring matters to an issue." 

** Not in a huny/' drily said Mrs. Beginald. 
«Never was." 

*^ And yet so kind as he has been, dear ; so 
willing that Antoinette shonld go and John ao* 
ciompany her I I thonght he would hare made 
difBcnlties, whereas he did not raise one objeo 
tion." 

Mrs. Beginald looked up at the ceiling, and 
tightened her Ups, as if firmly resolved not to 
oontradicty nor yet to assent. Still the tempta- 
tion to ntter a protest could not be resisted, and 
«he said significantly, 

** Very true, dear, but for all that don't keep 
John, and don't let him stay either. Don't look 
uneasy, dear. Only bnainess is bnsiness, you 
know." 

This incontrovertible proposition closed the 
discourse; but though the nneasiness which 
Mrs. Beginald's remarks had vaguely ronsed 
passed away from Mrs. Dorrien's mind, it re- 
roained ander a very definite shape in the mind 
of Mrs. Beginald herseif. We know how that 
lady had discovered some time before this " that 
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something was going on." What that some- 
thiDg was she began to suspeot on the yery 
moming of the jonmey. 

Before going out Mr. Domen had informed 
her that he wonld not dine at home this even- 
ing. 

*^ I nnderstood that Mr. Brown was to Btay 
to-day, Monday," remarked Mrs. Beginald. " I 
believe it was on Friday you told him that * you 
wanted him to talk over something.' " 

" Oh 1 very likely," composedly answered Mr^ 
Dornen; '^but we are both going to dine at 
Monsieur Basnage's, and to talk over that very 
matter. Thank you for reminding me, Mrs. 
Beginald. I am sorry you should be left alone, 
but I did not anticipate that aur friends would 
forsake us so soon." 

And with his most courteous smile, Mr. Dor- 
nen bade her a good morning. 

'^ Both going to dine at Monsieur Basnage's V* 
xüentally ejaculated Mrs. Beginald. *^ I thought 
there was a coohiess in that quarter." 

" Well, Mr. Brown," she could not help say- 
ing, as she met that gentleman in the hall a few 
minutes later, ^'everyone is forsaking me, it 
seems. I have a nice evening before me alono 
in this great hoüse«" 

"I am sorry I cannot keep you Company^ 
Mrs. Beginald," answered Mr. Brown, cautious- 
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ly, « but I have an appointment— an appoint- 
ment, Mrs. Beginald." 

" Oh ! you have, have you t With Mr. Black 
about the Morghens V* snggested Mrs. Beginald, 
-with cutting sarcasm, for she had got to incinde 
Mr. Brown's engravings in her dislike of Mr. 
Black. 

A gleam of dry humour shot into Mr. Brownes 
duU eye. 

" Well/' he Said, yielding in a weak moment 
to the temptation of a joke, *^ you know, Mis. 
Beginald, that when Mr. Black and I meet, we 
must talk of the Morghens." 

Mrs.Keginald stood petrified. Mr. Brown, as 
fihe had often told him to his face, had not as 
much imagination as would invent a lie the size 
of a pin's head. If he said or implied that he 
-was to meet Oliver this evening, the inference 
was clear — Oliver too dined at Monsieur Bas- 
nage's. Jnst as John Dorrien might have 
<lined, if he had not been going to Normandy. 
And he, the stranger, the interloper, was actual- 
ly going to meet Mademoiselle Basnage in John's 
fitead I Monsieur Basnage's daughter might be 
a doli, as Mrs. Beginald had so often asserted; 
but she was at least a doli belonging to, or 
destined for, or proposed to .John Dorrien, and 
Ijhat little Mr. Black should sit at the same 
table with her was not to be endured. 
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^ Hr. Brown," severel j said the angry ladj, 
^ jou are acting a pari nnworthj of yon, and 
mark mj worda" — ^here her forefinger was 
raised — ^ yon will repent if 

^ Mra. Beginald T 

^ Yon are helping ont that Utile Mr. Black, 
and all becanse he got ronnd yon with ihose 
Morghena of yonrs, which are no more Morghena 
^han I am, Mr. Brown." 

^Mrs. Beginald, they are antheniic," ex- 
claimed Mr. Brown, mnch offended. 

^Yon are helping him oni against thai ad- 
mirable, ime, nprighi John Dorrien, whom yon 
have known from his boyhood ; and mark my 
words, yon will repent it." 

So saying, Mrs. Beginald left Mr. Brown, who 
was too mnch displeased ai the slighi cast on 
hia Morghens to inqnireintoihemeaningof her 
waming. 

But of this significant inddent no one save 
Mrs. Beginald herseif was aware ; and an honr 
later, John, his mother, and Antoinette were 
leaving the flötel Dornen, and driving to the 
Saint Lazare Station. For many days Antoin- 
ette had not feit so light-hearted and happy as 
when she stepped into the carriage that was wait^ 
ing for them at the foot of the perran. She conld 
haye snng in the gladness of her heart ; and when 
they passed nnder the arched gateway, and got 
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ont into the gloom j street, ehe thrust her head 
out of the caniage -window and nodded a tri- 
nmphant adieu to the old house ; but quickly 
the light died from her eyes, the smile from her 
lips, and the gladnesB from her heart, as in the 
street below, standing close to the wall, to let 
the carriage pass, she saw Oliver Black. He 
threw away his ci^ar as he saw her, and raised 
bis hat to her with grave and ironical oourteey, 
and Antoinette shrank in with a sad, dismayed 
look, the triumph of her departure all gone. 

** You seem quite faint, dear/' uaid Mrs. Dor- 
rien, in a tone of concem* 

*•' Oh 1 no ; I am so well, thank you,'* ans wer- 
ed Antoinel;te, trying to rally, and look bright, 
and &iling signally in the attempt. 

But distance is a great enchanter, and, though 
her feeling on seeing Oliver had been : ** What 
is the use of going away, since I must come 
back to where he is f " — ^Antoinette could not 
help putting her trouble by, as she leaned back 
in a railway carriage, and looked at the green 
landscape on either band. Oh I surely, surely in a 
World so fair, where the sky was so serene, and 
earth was so lovely, where a beautiful river 
flowed in the shade of silvery willow-trees, and 
picturesque old towns rose on the slopes with 
their cathedral towers glittering in the sun, in a 
World where there were so many happy homes, 
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pleasant villsis with lawns and gardens, quaint 
chäteaux with bigii roo&, weathercocks, and 
formal-clipped trees, — in such a world as this 
there was room for Antoinette and her Utile bit 
of happiness ? 

The Bun was setting, a ridge of fire, behind 
the low green cornfields, when John said — 

" We get down here/' 

*^Is this La Chapelle?" asked Antoinette, 
looking round her, and seeing onlj a little Sta- 
tion in a lonely-looking spot. 

" This is Saint Ives," answered John. 

Antoinette saw Mrs. Dornen look at her son, 
and she saw John's graye &ce and eamest eyes. 
That name of Saint Ives had called up many a 
Vision from the past which she could not even 
guess at. She had heard, indeed, of the Abb6 
Vßran's famous school, bnt Mrs. Dorrien's ob- 
scnre and pennrious widowhood, John's re- 
stricted childhood, bis ambitions yonth, and its 
passionate hopes, had only been partly revealed 
to Antoinette. 

"My dear boy," said Mrs. Dorrien, looking 
wistfully up in her son's face, and pressing bis 
arm. 

John did not answer. He was not thinking 
of the dream he had relinquished, he was not 
loqking back and pining for the days that might 
have been — ^but, as he gazed on a vacant spot 
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before him, he seemed to see a man vnth a dark 
j&ce and iron-grey hair, he seemed to hear a 
hearty voice, with the warm Irish accent, calUng 
out, 

"Good-bye to you, John, my boyl Good- 
bye 1" Saddest of sad words — sad even if they 
who «peak it meet again ; for does not every 
parting take a link out of the chain which binds 
our lives here belo w ? 

A railway omnibns conveyed the travellers 
along a quiet> lonely read, to a pleasant-lookiDg 
little yillage, clustering round an old grey 
church — and this was La Chapelle. It was 
twilight when the car rolled intp an inn-yard, 
and they all alighted. 

^'I smell the sea/' said Antoinette, with 
sparkling eyes. "^^ Oh ! John, may I go and seeit 
presently ?" 

" Tes, surely/' he answered, pleased to see 
how much better she was looking already. 

Mrs. Dorrien, however, was both cross and 
tired. She liked Antoinette, but John had been 
&r more attentive to that young lady than she 
fancied. She wished him to marryMr.Dorrien's 
granddaughter — of course she did ; but was that 
a reason why he should be so rapt up in her? 
In Short, that jealousy which seems a part of 
maternal love, was wakening in Mrs. Dorrien's 
breast, and Qxercising some rayages there. 
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" Lean on my arm, little mother/' said John ; 
and the kind, familiär tone, and the kind grej 
eyes, eoothed the poor lady at once; but on 
recovering her good humour she became 
doleful. 

^^ I wish we had dear Mrs. Beginald here 1" 
«he said with a sigh. ^' I shall be doli without 
her, I know. Dear Mrs. Beginald 1 1 don't sup- 
pose there is another like her." 

They were going up a steep path, with tall 
trees on either side, a shady path, with here and 
there a hawthom hedge, or a bramble bush, 
with high ferns, and a wealth of wild Spring 
flowers — a path loveliest when the snn is out, 
and when patches of blue sky look down at you 
through the green boughs, but also beautifal, 
mysterious, and cool in the greyness of the 
fading day. Antoinette, who had just seen a 
nest of primroses, uttered a ery of delight. 

" Oh I Mrs. John," she said, " look at them I 
they only grow up in the mountains with us, 
and look at them here." 

*'I am talking and thinking of Mrs. Begi- 
nald, and not of primroses," replied Mrs. John, 
aggrieved ; and then, as Antoinette looked 
penitent and sorry, she suddenly sofbened. 

*^ Do not mind me, dear," she said kindly ; 
^' but no one ever has had such a friend, I sup- 
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pose ; and I think it so hard that ehe should 
have been lefb behind." 

" Do yoa think she would have liked Coming, 
little mother?" asked John, 

To which Mrs. Dornen replied, with some as- 
perity, that it would haye been no use for Mrs. 
Beginald to like Coming, since she had never 
been asked; and that, of all cruel things, the 
most cruel was that Mrs. Beginald should never 
have a holiday. 

*^ This is the house," said John. 

Antoinette looked eagerl j at their new home. 
She saw a thatched building, long and low, sur- 
-rounded hj an orchard of £ruit-trees in blossem. 
Tall beeches hemmed it in, and onlj a wooden 
palisade divided it from the path. As John 
lifted the latch of the low gate, a door opened, 
.and a bright young woman came out to meet 
them. 

'^I am so glad you are come," she said, 
volubly. '^ I dreamed last night that Nicholas 
was driving the car into the sea, and it made 
me quite unhappy all day." 

«Did you think he had driven us into the 
sea ?" asked John, gravely. 

The young woman raised her eyebrows in 
amazement at the absurdity of .the question. 
Why, Nicholas was the best driver for leagues 
and leagues, she said, and as to driving into 
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fhe sea, be mnst first go into the Tillage. 

*^ Then what meaning did you attach to yotir 
dream t" asked John, as he led bis mother into 
the house. 

" Why, none, of couTBe," replied the yotmg 
"woman, impatiently. '* But dreams are dreams, 
though Parisians will laugh at them." 

They had entered a pleasant dining-room, 
where the ploth was laid, and everything spoke 
of dinner and welcome. Mrs. Dorrien's face 
cleared. 

" How nice !" she murmured, with a sigh. 

No lese pleasant did she find her bed-room. 
Antoinette was simply charmed with bers. 

" Oh 1 John, only think," she said, when they 
met again in the dining-room, *^ I can touch the 
blossoms of one of those beantifiil trees when 
I open my window." 

The dinner was piain, and soon over. As 
soon as the meal ended Mrs; Dorrien said, with 
a wearied sigh, 

"I think I shall go to bed, John. You may 
take your cousin to the sea. I mean that you 
need not mind leaving me," she added, with a 
resigned sigh. 

*'0h! John, will you reallyt" cried Antoi-» 
nette, jumping up quickly. 

" Ay, that I will, and at once, too," was tha 
ready answer ; ** bat wrap yourself well, for this 
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sea is not the Mediterranean, Miss DorrieD.'^ 

She ran to her room in joyous haste. She 
oame out again flusbed and eager ; for, oh I if 
they should be late — if they should jnot be able 
to gaze at the sea before the morrow I 

**Dreadful calamity/' said John, laughing; 
" and yet it will keep, Antoinette 1 This way," 
he Said, as they passed out through the gate, 
and struok at once by a field of young oorn. 

The air was keen, but pure. Not a cloud 
dimmed the evening sky, but a soft grey mist 
already floated over the landscape. How beau- 
tifuly how freshy how cool and green, did this 
northern land look to the eyes of the southern 
girl. As they went through the silent fields, 
and caught a glimpse of a thatched cottage 
here and there, with its twinkling light, and 
thread of smoke rising slowly in the silent air, 
for this was supper-time, Antoinette broke into 
fresh raptures, which it did John good to hear* 
But the sea, where was the sea ? she asked, ever 
and anon. Bidding her be patient, he led her 
down a steep path, dark and uneyen, and then 
all Buddenly they came out at the back of the 
yillage, and the lonely beach and the wide, 
calm sea were before them. 

No one in France goes to the seaside in 
Spring, and, so far as visitors wetit, La Cbapelle 
was deserted. The natives do not care for the 
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Bea^ and onlj a few boys were playing on the 
shingle. The Casino, a Square stone building, 
was shnt np, and the bathing-machines were 
not yet bronght out. Only an old coast-guard 
was prowling about, with a listless, lounging 
gait. 

^' And that is the ocean T exclaimed Antoin- 
ette. 

"The ocean I No, only the Channel; but I 
see you are not impressed. Come down here." 

A few boards thrown over the shingle made 
descent easy tili the sands were reached. The 
tide was out, but it had left many a pool be^ 
bind, and white bare rocks, like giant bones, 
and brown rocks, all covered with green and 
slippery seaweed, stretched their desolate 
waste to the low horizon. The sun was set, 
but a deep crimson line showed where the track 
of his fiery car had been. Above spread a 
dark blue arch, melting into a pale zenith, 
sprinkled here- and there with a white star. 
The grey cliffs rose on either band, looking 
faint and ghostly in the mist which came 
floating towards them from the sea. This lay 
as quiet in its distant bed as if it were luUed in 
the tidelesB cradle of the Mediterranean, and its 
waves were to beat for ever, day after day, on 
an unchanging shore. 

The glorious colouring, the lovely landscape, 
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the mountains, laden with verdure, and bending 
their green heads to tlie sea; the graceful 
palm-trees and fragrant myrtles of Antoinette's 
old home, were not here, but, in their stead, a 
low, moaning waste of waters« making their 
murmur in a long edge of white foam to the 
barren and austere shores of a northern land. 

" Oh, John 1 it is very wild and very grand," 
Said Antoinette. " Can we sit down 1" 

They rested on the edge of shingle, and the 
fresh Salt breath of the sea came to them in 
slow but steady increase as the returning tide 
advanced. Antoinette watched its progress, 
so slow, so sure, with almost breathless inter- 
est, and not tili it beat almost at their feet 
could she bear to rise or go away. She was 
silent as they went home, and when they 
reached the house she pansed on the threshold 
to say, 
^ " How long are we to stay here, John ?" 

" A fortnight — three weeks — a month, if you 
like. I mean you and my mother — for of 
course.I shall go, as agreed, after to-morrow.** 

"Fifteen days— twenty-one — thirty, perhaps," 
thought Antoinette. "0hl I shall be too 
happy 1 — too happy I it cannot be true." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

ABLACKBIBD was singing very sweetly far 
awaj when Antoinette woke the next 
morning. Sbe had not closed her shutters, 
and an apple-bough, laden with blossom, was 
bending towards her window, as if to bid her 
good morning. She qnicklj opehed it, reckless 
of the cool sea breeze, and gazed with delight- 
ed eyes on the blooming orchard. It lay before 
her in freshness, dew, and snnlight, a picture 
80 pleasant and so fair that it almost took her 
breath away to see it. Antoinette dressed as 
qnickly as she could, and very softly — for it 
was early yet — she stole ont of the silent house. 
As she passed through the tall grasses, leaving 
a waving track behind her, a startied brown 
rabbit^ who had been used to take his break£su3t 
there nndisturbed^ scudded away in great haste, 
and vanished in a moment. A world of daisies, 
buttercnps, and orchids lay at her feet; the 
tender boughs of the blossoming trees met 
above her head, and here and there streaks of 
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the monuDg sunshine stole in, shedding their 
pale gold on the green earth. Early as was 
the hour, the bees were oat at work already. 
Their low hum guided Antoinette to a retired 
nook, where she saw their yellow hive, and 
Standing still, she watched them at a distance. 

" I wonder at what o'clock they get up 1" 
^said John's voice behind her. 

*' Earlier than yöu, sir/' she answered saucily, 
and tuming her beaming face npon him. 

She looked as well, or almost as well, as ever. 
It seemed as if, bj merelj leaving Paris, and 
the Chance of meeting Oliver Black, behind, she 
had also left ill-health and low spints. With the 
wonderful elasticity of the young, she had got 
back in a few hours her blooming cheek and 
buoyant spirits. The change was so great that 
John could not bat be Struck with it ; but becausa 
he was so strack, he said nothing about it. 

"Tes, bees are early risers," he answered, 
smiling, " and hard workers, too ; bat we are 
here for a holiday, and having nothiüg to do 
with eaming oar breakfast, or getting it ready, 
let ns look aboat os before we go in to it. 
Come this way, and I will show you something 
worth seeing and remembering." 

He took her to the other end of the orchard. 
A mstio bench stood in the shade. There was 
a great gap in the trees that enclosed the pUce, 
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and throngh tbat gap thej saw tbe valley be- 
low them. They sat down on the bench and 
looked at the pictnre, framed in an arch of dark 
green: a little pastoral picture, without one 
grand or striking feature in it, but cool, shadj, 
and pleasing to the eye. Little thatched 
oottages, brown, and many of them like birda' 
nests, andy like them, half boried in bnshes anck 
yonng trees, were Bcattered here and there on 
the slopes. One, whitewaahed, and shining in 
the finn, stood on the very edge [of a narrow 
brook that ran along the Valley, and was half 
hidden by tall trees. The moming miats were 
rolling away from the low hills, the dappled 
clouds were melting from the sky, a crowing of 
cocks and cackling of hens roee from every 
farmyard, and the pleasant voices and merry 
laughter of children mingled with all these 
Sounds of awakening life. 

" How charming I" cried Antoinette. " Oh ! 
if there were but a painter here I" 

" When I was here some years ago," remark- 
ed John, quietly, " a painter was painting the 
very view before us." 

"Then you have been here before, John!" 
Said Antoinette, surprised. 

" Oh I yes," he answered — " very ofken." 

He Said no more. He never wilHngly touched 
with her on that part of his life in which there 
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had been an Oliver Blackmore. So Monsienp 
Latour, and bis intended bnt never-begun pio- 
ture of Calypso on the sea-shore, and that day 
which John conld not bat remember, as he Bat 
bj Antoinette, remained buried in the past — 
that silent past which we all carry abont with 
US, and teil to the ear of Ood alone. Antoinetto 
did not suspect that all she now gazed on waa 
darkened by the shadow which it was to her a 
relief so entire to escape. Oliver had told her 
very littie about himself, and had never dwelt 
wiUingly npon bis early friendship and mtimaoy 
with John. It did not occur to her to connect 
him with this place. . She enjoyed that morning 
bour, and laughed and talked freely with John, 
and ran out with him in the fields outside the 
house, to catch a glimpse of the blue horizon ; 
and came in again to meet Mrs. John Dorrien 
at break&st, and give her breathless and enthu- 
siastic accounts of the morning. It was all 
very delightful — oh 1 so delightfull There was 
only one sad drawback — John was going away 
to-morrow. 

" Tes," sighed Mrs. Dorrien, " that is a pity, 
Poor John was always a victim to business." 

But poor John only laughed, and would not 
be pitied, and asked what he should do if he had 
not business to engross him. 

"Ahl it is all very well," sighed Mrs. Dor- 
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rien again, ^^but I have not forgotten that yoa 
were first at Saint Ives, and that tbere was 
nothing you could not have achieved, and now 
it is only note-paper and envelopes and monej 
that take up your mind." 

** You cannot help regretting it sometimes I'^ 
exclaimed Antoinette, looking at him. 

** I never look back," said John. ^* I hold that 
to do 80 is the merest folly of which a man cau 
be guilty." 

He spoke cheerfuUy, and spoke as he feit, and 
bis brave spirit did Antoinette good. 

^' Why shouid I look back?" ehe asked of her- 
seif; '* why shouid I not look forward, and do 
my best to mend the past V 

Bnt she did not ask herseif how that fatal 
past was to be mended, nor what that forward 
was to be. With the happy shortsightedness 
and confidence of youth, she feit sure that all 
would be right again, and she could not see the 
breakers ahead. 

John had some letters to write, but when 
these were despatched, he was free once more, 
and went out with Antoinette. They wandered 
together in the pleasant green country, through 
fields, along roads, by lanes ; and when they 
tumed homewards the path they took brought 
them within yiew of the chftteau which had 
once belonged to Mr. Blackmore. John wanted 
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to pass OD, but Antoinette detained him. ** Oh I 
do let UB look/' sbe said. 

Tbe old red boüse rose before tbem in tbe 
warm snnligbt ; tbe tall trees bebind it waved 
tbeir airy beads to tbe western wind, and bonse, 
trees, and green sarrounding landscape were 
set in tbe pale Norman skj. 

'^ Wbat a quaint old place I'' said Antoinette, 
looking at it curiouslj* '* But wbo lives tbere, 
Jobn r 

" Deatb," be tbongbt ; but be only answered, 
^*No one, I believe — ^ifc is for sale." And be 
pointedto tbe yellow bill stuck on tbe stone 
framework of tbe iron gate. 

" * A vendre k l'amiable,' '* read Antoinette. " I 
ratber like tbe look of it, Jobn ; and I bave a 
great mind to buy it," sbe added, raisibg ber 
ejebrows witb a look of consequence. 

He laugbed^ and wanted to pass on, but An- 
toinette, peeping in tbrougb tbe bars of tbe 
iron gate, detained bim. 

^^ I do not like buying a bouse witbout seeing 
it first," sbe said. ^^ May I go in, Jobn, tbe gate 
is not fastenedf ^ 

** Let US go in if you wisb it," be answered, 
willing as ever to please ber. 

He pusbed tbe gate open, and tbey entered« 
Tbe grass-grown carriage drive led tbem to tbe 
bouse, of wbicb tbe door stood ajar. 
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'<May £ just look iaf asked Antoinette, 
turning round. 

He smiied and nodded. She pushed that 
door open too, and stood in tbe ball for a mo- 
ment. 

'* I suppoBO I had better not go upstairs,^ sbe 
laughingly whispered; "bnt I may see that 
room, Jobn, may I not t'* 

It was tbe dining-room — a low, broad room, 
witb tbe cool green ligbt of tbe opposite trees 
npon tbe dark walls, and bere and tbere tbe 
gleam of a gold-framed picture upon tbem. 
Tbat room bäd nndergone no cbange since Mr. 
Blackmore's deatb; and tbe cbair wbicb tbe 
old man bad last sat in stood in its nsaal place, 
as if still waiting for its master. Antoinette, 
uneonscioas tbat sbe bebeld ivbat bad been 
Oliver Black's bome so long, looked around 
ber witb tbe careless ouriosity of a stranger. In 
bis bistory of bis wrongs, Oliver bad not men- 
tioned wbere lay tbe dwelling of wbicb be bad 
been despoiled. Sucb particulars were not 
needful, and migbt be awkward. Miss Dornen 
bad "wandered from Jobn's side, and was ex- 
amining a gloomy bronze clock on tbe mantel- 
sbelf, wben sbe suddenly gave a start, and 
looked round at Jobn witb a balf-frigbtened 
face. Steps were coming down tbe stairs, and 
a man s voice was saying in Frencb : 
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" I assure you, Monsiear, that your presence, 
far from inconveniencing us, t^üI be a real 
pleastire to my wife and myself ; and allow me 
to assure yoti also that at this time of the year 
the Hotel de Paris is simply impossible/' 

" Tou are too kind," replied a languid voice, 
which both John and Antoinette knew well, 
" and I really think I shall accept your hospit- 
able invitation. I shall thns be able to stady 
this mansion again, and see how far it snits my 
purpose. I should also like ^^ 

flere the Speaker pushed the door open, and 
Mr. Dorrien stood before the pair. Although 
he knew they were in La Chapelle, he looked 
fully as much surprised as they did. and some- 
thing very Hke Ipleasure seemei to mingle 
with his surprise, for his pale face flushed, an ' 
nnnsualsign of emotion, and his blue eyes lit. 
John Dorrien had coloured too, bat he was the 
first to recover his composure, though not the 
first to speak. For one minute he stood before 
Mr. Dorrien, and with that rapid Intuition of 
truth which was one of his gifts, though it 
availed him so little in life, he saw how and 
why his cousin was there. It was not merely 
that he wanted to purchase this house — it was 
that such purchase was a Virtual abandonment 
of the scheme nearest and dearest to John Dor- 
rien's heart ; above all, it was that such pur- 
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chase could onlj have been adviaed by one 
man, and that with onlj one objeot. If Oliver 
Black wifihed to see his lost home in the haada 
of Mr. Dornen, it was with the hope vorging 
npon oertaintj that it shionld nltimatelj pass 
into bis. 

Mr. Dorrien was not the man to sbrink from 
a revelation which might have been delayed, 
bat must have come sooner or later. With a 
quiet but rather ironical sanie, he was the first 
to address bis consin, aad to tay, in bis slow, 
careless waj, 

^ Well, John, are you, too, an amatenr ? Are 
yon come to compete with or to bid against 
mer 

" I believe I need not answer that qnestion," 
replied John, looking gravely at the Speaker. 
" Are you better than when we left Paris, sir t" 

" Scarcely," replied Mr. Dornen, sinking down 
into Mr. Blackmore's chair, and making an apo* 
logetic bow to the agea&t, who stood looking 
and listening hard, though not nnderstanding 
one Word. " My dear^ I beg yaiir pardon,'* re* 
sumed Mr. Dorrien, addreamng bis grand- 
daughter ; ^^ bat you are better alveady — I can 
see it. Yes, I fedi langmd and iU at ease," he 
continned, fiiAtening bis eyee on Jolm's face. 
*^ The £a.ct is, I want a change-— a total change 
— ^and I think I shall find it here." 

VOL. in. s 
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' '^ Yon think of btiying this place V* said John. 

" I do," was the brief reply. " I have all but 
botight it/' added Mr. Dornen, in a somewl^at 
defiant tone. 

*^I tmst it may snit yon/' answered John, 
still grave. •* Will you dine with us this even- 
ing, sir|? My mother "will be glad to see you." 

*^ Thanks/' was the dry, nngradons answer, 
*^I am tired — ^I shall spend the night here. 
Bemember me to Mrs. John. I shall do myself 
the pleasure of calling upon her to-morro w," add- 
ed Mr. Dorrien, in his old tone of cold courtesy. 

** Then we will leave yon," said John, with a 
sigh, which he did not check. ^^I am going 
back to Paris to-morrow. Can I do anything 
for yon t" 

But no, Mr. Dorrien had no need to tronble 
bis consin. Mr. Dorrien had left füll instmo- 
tions behind him, and he was obliged to John 
all the same ; and Mr. Dorrien leaned back in 
the old leather arm-chair with a wearied 
air, which said so plainly, "What a dreadftil 
bore is all this I" that Antoinette instinctively 
drew near to John, and slipped her arm within 
bis. There was no help for it. . They mnst bid 
Mr. Dorrien a good aftemoon, and leave him; 
and so they did, the agent still looking at tho 
three with his head on one side, and a perplex- 
ed meaning on his face. 
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They went down the steps in Bilence ; they 
walked out at the gate without having spoken 
one Word, and thej tumed their back on the 
old honse, and left it far behind — so far that 
neither its tall chimney Stacks nor its back« 
gronnd of andent trees were Tisible, and still 
that significant silence was not broken by 
either. At length John stood still, and he 
looked at Antoinette, and her heart leaped, and 
thongh she knew not why, she feit that her 
doom was at band. She looked aronnd her, in 
the vain hope that some passer-by would delay 
the evil hour ; but no one was Coming — not a 
Step was to be heard — not even a bird was 
twittering on the boughs of the tree near whose 
aged roots they stood, and whose wide-spread- 
ing branches shadowed the lonely lane. 

"Oh, have pity on me!" she was tempted 
to cry — " have pity, John 1" 

Bat the words were not spoken, and she 
gazed resignedly and steadily at a patch of 
blue sky, and said to herseif, " I must bear it.'* 

" Antoinette," said John, afber a long panse, 
" I have something to say to you — or, rather, a 
question to put. You remember the night when 
you were out in the garden, and got so wet, and 
came into the libraryt — ^I went to fetch yoii 
some wine t — ^I met Mr. Dorrien, who came back 
with me ; you had heard bis voice, no doubt, for 

s2 
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you were gone. I ascertained» after he bad left 
me, tbat yoa had made your escape throngh 
the next room ; bat before yoa U& tbat room, 
Antoinette^ did you bear wbat paaeed between 
Mr. Domen and me ?" 

Antainette tarned pale as deatb» Tbe dream 
of bappy rest sbe bad been indulgii^ in fled on 
rapid wing as be spoke, and all tbe grief, all the 
ftbame of her old life^ came back ivitb the 
memory of tbat night. 

" Tes," ßhe answered, after a pause ; " I did 
bear part of [ wbat you said ; but I left before 
Mr. Dorrien went away, and so I did not bear 
all." 

'^Did you repeat to anyone wbat you did 
bear ?" be asked, besitatingly. '< To Mademoi- 
selle Melanie— or to anyone ?" 

Antoinette looked at bim with tbe keenest 
ßorrow. 

^^ Ob, John/' sbe said, '^ I cannot bear that I 
I know wbat you mean. There bas been some 
treason or other, and you suspect me of it." 

" No, no/' be interrupted quickly ; " you may 
bave abetted it unconsciously» Antoinette ; of 
anytbing deliberate, I acquit you." 

*' Acquit me of notbing," sbe answered, bow- 
ing her head, whiLst tears 49treamed dowa her 
&ce. ** You do not know bow I bare wroiiiged 
you- " 
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** I know all,"' he said, ^thout looking at her. 
** I have Seen it all almost from the first daj. It 
has been hard to bear, for he was mj friend, and 
I had some tmst in him ; bnt I have bome it, 
yoa see. Yonr share in that I freelj forgive. 
Forget it, Antoinette, forget it." 

« Forget the humiliation and the shame t" she 
cried passionately — " never — never I" 

«< Forget it/' he said again. '*It was the 
error of inexperience and youth." 

'^No, no, it was worse — ^it was ten times 
worse," she Said, impetnously« *^0h! John, I 
will teil you what it was. I stood safe on the 
shore, bnt woiild not stay there. I would enter 
the worst boat that ever bore hnman fireight, and 
now I am drifting down a sea of tronble and 
care, and I cannot help it, and no one can help 
it. I may reach land again and stand npon the 
ßhore ; but when I do — when I do — '* she paus* 
ed, and looked in John Dorrien's fece — " it will 
be after such a wreck of all worth having, that 
Efe will seem poor — ^for, John, I shall have ruiu-* 
ed you." 

She paused, then resumed, in a low, sad tone : 

" 1 have been all wrong, and yet — and yet, if 
I had had a brother like you, John, I should 
never have done it — one who would have shown 
me right, and warned me against wrong. Oh, 
then I could not have done it 1" • 
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She looked np at him with a girrs dangerons 
adoratioain her dark eyesi Poor Antomette! 
ehe had not mach of her generation in her ; she 
was warm-hearted, ehe was ardent and impas- 
fdoned, and thongh she could be guiltj, ehe 
could never be mean or calculating. 

** But you forgive me t" she added, after a 
panse. 

" Entirely/' he said, gravely ; " but yet let me 
question yon. Mr. Dorrien and I spoke of a 
businesss matter, which was then, and is still, a 
Beeret. Did you hear us V* 

She was süent a while. 

*^ I believe I did/' she answered, '^ but I am 
not sure — ^I do not know. I am only sure that 
I repeated nothing, John — ^pray do believe that 
I did not;* 

The pathos of her look and tone moved him 
to the very heart. 

'^ Do not wonder at my questioning you so 
long, Antoinette," he said, sadly ; '^ but I stand 
on the edge of a pit, and though I beliere I 
know the hand that has led me to it, I do not 
care to wrong even that treacherous hand by 
an unjust doubt." 

They were Walking on. Antoinete stood still 
to give him a scared look« 

*^ iSurely, John, it is not so bad as that with 
you r' said she. 
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'' Snrelj^ mj litÜe fiiend," he answered, in a 
tone of half jest and half eamest, ^'you see 
how it is with Mr. Domen and with me t" 

^' Oh ! John, John, do not break mj heart I'^ 
she cried, fiill of sorrow« '* Let me not think 
that I have undone yon.'* 

He was silent. He conld not say that she had 
not helped to ruin him« He forgave her, bat 
the truth was the truth, and he conld not denj 
it. 

*' Oh, John I do not think me worse than £ 
am. Let me teil yon all," she entreated. 

" Not npw," Said he, with a sigh. " What-» 
ever 70U teil me, Antoinette, do not teil me 
irom a passing impulse, which you would re- 
pent the next moment. Besides, do not think 
that your telling me anything can help me 
now.; it is too late." 

She was silent. 

*^ And yet," she thonght, as they walked on, 
^*I mnst teil him; not this moment, but this 
evening, by the sea. I will not betray Oliver, 
bnt I must teil him something; I have beea 
wicked, bnt he must not think me a traitor." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MBS. DOBBIEN had seen her son and Antoin- 
ette depart with verj pleasing anticipa- 
tions. Thej looked so cheerfol and so happj,* 
and a walk in the country was the very thing 
to bring matters to a crisis. Antoinette's face, 
as she turned round to give Mrs. Dornen a 
last nod, looked decidedlj prettj under her 
little hat; and John's eyes, as John's mother 
saw with involuntary jealousy, were certainly 
admiring eyes. No doubt he would speak to 
bis young cousin before returning to Paris, and 
Mrs. Dornen did not fear for the success of his 
snit. She had been watching Antoinette for 
some time back, and was convinced that the 
young girl liked her son. There had come a 
shyness over her in his presence, a certain 
timidity when he addressed her, which Mrs. 
Reginald had not noticed, but which Mrs. Dor- 
nen had certainly perceived, and interpreted 
rightly. Antoinette had not acknowledged it 
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to herseif, but it was so. Involuntarily, bat 
none the less snrely, she had been leaming to 
giTe John that place in her thonghts which a 
woman only gives to the man she prefers. He 
had become her Standard of excellence, her 
right and wirong» her friend and protector. 
She mentally appealed to and relied npon him 
-—the worship was not spoken, but it was tbere ; 
the worship which she had once tried to give 
Oliver Black, bat which, even from the first, he 
had forced back to its foantain-head. Mrs. 
Dorrien Httle suspected the sad obstacle which 
Antoinette's own band had placed between 
herseif and John Dorrien ; she thonght that her 
son had bat to speak and win. She was vexed 
at bis dilatoriness, especially at the delay the 
partnership thereby saffered. 

When the pair came in to dinner, grave, 
silent, and abstracted, nothing could exceed 
Mrs. Dorrien's dismay. She could put but one 
construction on a change so great and so sud* 
den : John had spoken, and, incredible though 
it might seem, he had been rejected. But was 
it possible? She watched her son and Mr. 
Dorrien's granddaughter, and, though there was 
a change in both, she could trace no un&iendli- 
pess ; far from it. There was something in 
Antoinette's eyes as they rested upon John so 
mournful and so deprecating that it preduded 
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the idea of rejection« And jet, if it were not 
fhaty wbat could it be ? Mrs. Domen was per- 
plexing herself with many Reless Burmises 
wben, as thej sat down to dinner, John said 
quietly, 

** Mr. Dornen is here. I wanted him to come 
and dine with us, but I fancy be feit too 
tired. He will call npon yon to-morrow^ little 
motber." 

Mrs. Dornen was overwbelmed with sur- 
prise, bnt John's furtber explanations were so 
qnietly given as to rouse no alarm in bis moth* 
er^s mind. She bad always wondered that 
Mr. Dornen did not indulge bimself with a 
conntry bonse ; that he should think of doing 
so now was a tribute to her jndgment which 
she appreciated. 

** Quito right," she said, approvingly ; '^ La 
Cbapelle, I am snre» is a cbarming place. I am 
glad Mr. Dorrien bas chosen this part of 
France.'* 

It was piain that she considered Mr. Dorrien's 
conntry bouse as the future resort of the whole. 
£imily, and that her approbation was given on 
that imderstanding. But as the dinner pro- 
gressed, and John remained grave, and Antoin- 
ette continued to look sad, Mrs. Doirien's 
moöd underwent a chauge. She wondered 
that Mr. Dorrien bad kept botb bis resolve and 
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bis joumej a Beeret from her bod, and she be- 
gan to fear that bis baying done bo could bode 
no good« So uneasy did Bbe grow, that, wben 
Jobn and Antoinette prepared to go ont after 
dinner, in Order to bave their look at tbe sea^ 
Mrs. Dornen, wbo bad declined to join them^ 
suddenly called ber Bon back, apologetically 
Baying to Antoinette, 

"Only for a few moments, dear; be will 
Boon overtake you." 

Antoinette went on alone. She feit utterly 
Bad and depressed, and walked with bIow Bteps 
and downcast eyeB to tbe Bbore. Tbe Bky, so 
blue in tbe moming, bad become oyercast, and 
beavy clonds were drifting above tbe suUen 
green line of tbe borizon. Ob ! ye wild nortb- 
ern seas, with tbe tempest ever brooding above 
you, bow forcibly ye speak to tbe beart of tbe 
tried and tbe sorrowfal I 

Antoinette sat down on tbe sbingle, waiting 
for Jobn, and wondering wbat she sbould say 
to bim. .Tbe tide was coming in with a low, 
deep roar, and a long white ridge of foam. 

She looked at tbe moaning wayes, and she 
ibonght over her bard, bard lot. The grand 
BtevnnesB of tbe lonely shore seemed to forbid 
all hope of a gentler fate. Tbe sea beat against 
tbe rocks, and they frowned back at tbe sea, 
wild sea-mews flew past on silent wings, and the 
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low donds of ihe stormy sky seemed bending 
down to the heaving billowa, and it was all aö 
vast and so desolate that Antoinette feit, ^ I am 
Tindone» whatever I do. If I teil bim abont 
Oliver he will despise me for a double treason; 
<and if I do not teil bim, will he not thiak that 
I was the traitor V^ 

Either thonght was very bitter. She bnried 
her face in her hands, and let her tears flow, 
tili the sound of a step on the sbingle ronsed 
her snddenlj, and she started to her feet, flnshed 
and ashamed to be so seen by bim ; bat it was 
not on John's pale, grave &oe that the waning 
light of that snllen day now feil* That light 
showed Antoinette the well-known bat unwel- 
<K>me featares of Mademoiselle Melanie. She 
was too mach amazed to speak, and her sar* 
prise» and its unpleasant nature, were both so 
plainly written on her expressive faoe that 
Mademoiselle Melanie, stamping recklessly on 
the hard stones, uttered a shrill and defying — 
, "Thankyonr 

*'Aant, I could not help it," deprecatingly 
Said Antoinette, timidly, going ap to the irri- 
tated lady, and attempting to take her band. 
*'! thonght it was John, and the snrprise of 
seeing yoa took all my presence of mind away." 
. ** Ton thought it was John I" said Mademoi^ 
seile Melanie, mimicking her, yet speaking with 
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flomething leas of anger. ^ Then it is John now, 
and not Oliver T 

*' Oh I annt," cried Antoinette, tuming her 
bnming faceaway, '^neyer — never talk so. It 
is not John in the «ense jon mean, and wonld 
that it had never been Oliver I — would that I 
had never, never seen him T she added, with ar 
great rush of tears* 

fier annt looked at her, and said, 000II7, 

** Sit down and listen to me." 

Antoinette hesitated« 

^'Sit down, I saj," imperiouslj said Made- 
moiselle Melanie. ^Do you think I will bite 
70U 1" she angrily added. 

There was nothing for it but to obey« An- 
toinette sat down again, and making a eushion 
of the sbawl she carried on her arm, Mademoi- 
seile Melanie sat down bj her« 

*' Ton did not expect me," she began. " Of 
oonrse you did not; I did not know tili yesterday 
that yon were here, and that I wonld oome. 
And now teil me this, are you reaUy going to 
marry JcJinf*'^ 

*^ To marry him, annt ? Why, he has never 
asked me." 

** Bnbbish I Are yon going to marry him 1" 

^^No," said Antoinette, in a low, sad tone* 
** He does not want me, and I am too proud to 
want him. I have behaved too badly, annt.'* 
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^* Bubbish I" said Mademoiselle Melanie again. 
" You are not going to marry Oliver, are yout" 

**Never — ^neverl** cried Antoinette, her face 
all in a flame with the passion of her denial. 
^'That Bea shall swallow me firsti Neverl — 
never 1" 

Mademoiselle Melanie looked at her, and 
smiled and nodded« 

** Then marry John," ehe said; " marry John 
Dorrien." 

*' Annt, do not speak so. Ton pain me, and 
it cannot be." 

'* Yon are a fool," said her annt, scomfnlly, 
^* You have a chance there« Take it, I say." 

*'You did not come to teil me to do that, 
annt," said Antoinette, looking at her quietly. 
'' You had some other purpose in Coming down 
here." 

" Yes, you little ingrate, I had 1" cried Made- 
moiselle Melanie, growing exasperated as Antoi- 
nette grew calm« *^ And do you want to know 
what brought me? I came to min youl Ab 
I can I — as I can I" she added, tauntingly. 

*^ Well, aunt, you need only teil them what a 
traitor I have been ; , and, oh I" she added, 
bowing her head with shame, ^^how they will 
^corn me 1" 

, ^' Oliver Black is a sneak," said Mademoiselle 
Melanie, in a tone that showed the absent sinner 
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should bear the brunt of her wrath in bis turn, 
" but I have an arrow in my quiver Ibr bim. 
Harry John, you simpleton, and you can langb 
at Oliver. He dare not teil tales, for bis own 
sake," 

Antoinette looked at ber. 

" Aunt, wbat did you come bere for !" sbe 
asked. " You bad some object. Wbat was itf " 

" I came to ruin you," answered Mademoiselle 
Melanie, coldly and deliberately — "I came to 
undo you, because you are tbe basest ingrate 
that ever lived — ^because tbe moment you were 
happy and prosperous, you turned your back 
on the woman wbo bad reared you — I came for 
that." 

Antoinette heard ber calmly enougb. Sbe 
knew of old the violence of Mademoiselle M^ 
lanie's temper, and sbe got accustomed to every- 
thing — to domestic tempests included. Sbe 
knew also that though Mademoiselle Melanie 
was both bitter änd revengeful, sbe often left 
ber threats unfulfiUed; and sbe knew best of 
all that, though Mr. Dorrien bad mucb, John bad 
very little to learn, and so the shame in störe 
for her bad not so eAtire and deep a sting as it 
might have had if ber great error bad never 
been suspected by bim. 

^^I /came for that," resumed Mademoiselle 
Melanie ; " but, after all, why should I do it t 
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Vfhj should I help that little sneak, Mr. Black, 
np the ladder, for bim to laugh down at me 
when he^gets on the topmost rang? I hare let 
him think that I would," added Mademokelle 
Melanie, nodding; ^'but he let out a thing or 
two that made me change mj mind, as I thonght 
over them Coming along. And bo now your 
fate lies in your own hands, and — ^unless 70a 
drive me to it — ^I will not teil." 

Involuntarj relief shone in Antoinette's face. 
To teil John herself, to open her heart and soul 
in yoluntary confeseion, was one thing, and to 
be taxed with her guilt, and stand before him, 
tmable to deny it, was another thing, &r barder 
than the first to bear. 

'* Aunt," she said, taking her aunt'shand, and 
looking in her &ce with ejes fall of entreatj, 
" do not, oh I do not teil it. I was wrong, bat 
I knew no better, and 

^'Nonsense!" interrupted Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie, snatching her band away with a frown — 
" what f olly are you talking oft" 

** What are you talking of, aunt t" 

** Then Oliver did not teil yoa— of course not 
— ^forewarned is forearmed. Mr. Black was too 
cleyer to teil, and I — ^I was a fool to let it out to 
him." 

A great anknown dread now feil on Antoin- 
ette. Seme calamity, of wfaicb she feit the 
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comiDg, a& we feel the Coming of the storm, was 
at band ; but sbe bad no conception of its nature, 
and Mademoiselle Melanie seemed in no hurry 
to enligbten ber« 

" Marry Jobn/' sbe said — " marry bim as soon 
as you can, or he will be too mucb for you botb." 

" I shall never marry Jobn," replied Antoin- 
ette, in a voice füll of sorrow. " I believe be 
migbt bave liked me, I believe I migbt bave bad 
my cbance, bnt I cast it by, and it will not 
come back. Jobn will marry Mademoiselle Bas- 
nage, or some one eise, and wby sbonld I com- 
piain ? I bave bebaved so badly tbat I cannot 
bear to look in bis face ; and wbat bave I to re- 
commend me, save tbat I am Mr. Dorrien's 
granddaugbter ?" 

Mademoiselle Melanie laugbed a long, scom« 
fal langby wbicb ecboed among tbe rocks and 
along the lonely sbore. 

" And are you tbat ?" sbe asked mockingly. 
** Wby, you simpleton, do you not know tbat 
you are my brotber's cbild, and tbat I came 
down bere to give you a last cbance. Marry 
Jobn, I say, and do not forget again wbat you 
owe to me, or I will make you repent it — ^I will 
make you repent it I" 

Sbe spoke cooUy enougb. And indeed, living 
tbougb sbe did in a storm of contradictory pas- 
sions, sbe bad come to tbe sbrewd conclusion 

VOL. m. T 
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that to spare Antoinette and give np both Oliver 
and her revenge was the wisest plan after all. 
What hold wonld she have on Oliver Black, 
once he had used her for his own pnrposes? — 
and what hold wonld she not have on Antoin- 
ette bj telling her this tbing, and making her 
live in perpetnal fear of her power t But plainly 
ihongh she had spoken, Antoinette seemed nn- 
able to realize her meaning — she only looked iu 
ber annt's face and smiled. 

''Ob! annt/' she said, with stränge tran- 
qnillitj, "how can you saj anything so im- 
probable and so wild f 

^^Ohl it is wild, is it?" cried Mademoiselle 
Melanie, getting into one of her sudden rages. 
*' And, Antoinette Dorrien, the real one did not 
die in Italy, and she was not buried there under 
her own name, and I cannot prove it ; and I am 
wild, and 70U are Mr. Dorrien's granddaughter, 
«re 70U f " 

" Bnt why should yon have done itf argned 
Antoinette, still smiling. ** My sister was rieh, 
and it was her death that made ns all so 
poor." 

** She was rieh, was she V* echoed Mademoi- 
selle Melanie, looking amused« ''Weil, you 
wonld have been rieh, to be snre, if your nncle 
had not left it' all to some one eise." 

*'But, annt, there was a lawsnit when my 
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sister died— you know there was," persisted 
Antoinette. 

'' Moonshine T 

** Bat snrely — ftwelj Mr. Dornen wotdd have 
known the tmth of all this t" 

*' Of course he wonld, if he had asked." 

Antoinette looked at her again, and, as ehe 
lookedy the smile died out of her face. Conld 
this dreadful thing be true? Was she not 
merely a traitor to John Dorrien, bnt a poor 
impostor, standing between him and all that 
should one day be hist Was there not even 
between him and her that remote tie of blood 
which had often made her think with fond re- 
gret, ** He is mj consiny after all. We spring 
£rom one stem, and are of one race. We are of 
the old Dorriens, John and I." 

She clasped her hands above her head ; she 
cast a look of passionate regret aronnd her, as 
if appealing to sea, earth, and sky against her 
hard lot, and, reckless of the shingle, she laid 
her head upon the stones and sobbed aloud in 
her sorrow. 

** Don't be a fool," said Mademoiselle Melanie» 

who was qnite oalm ; " no one need ever know 

it. Mind he snspects it, but has not an atom 

of proof, and he is too elever and too keen to 

speak tili he can prove it, whioh he never can ; 

80 just marry John whilst you have the chance, 

t2 
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and behave better to me than you have done." 

There was a long pause« Antoinette was 
still weeping as if her heart would break, buf 
little hj little the violence of her giief expend- 
ed itsel^ and raising her head, she looked up 
once more, and, tuming to her aunt, said pite- 
ously, 

*' Oh ! annt, saj that it is not trae I Why 
should 70a have done this f ' 

" For the money, to be sure.'* 

^^But I cannot beliere it-^I cannot," said 
Antoinette. **I should remember — ^I know I 
should." 

"And don't you remember that you were 
called Marie once — don't you remember that ?'* 

** But you said my mother called me so to 
try to bring back my dead sister to her mind 
— ^you know you said it." 

Antoinette's eyes flashed with triumph as she 
spoke, but her aunt looked at her with some- 
thing like contempt. 

" I know you always were the greatest sim- 
pleton," she said. " I know you could always 
bd made to believe a lie, and that you never 
knew how to teil one — never knew how to teil 
one," she repeated, scornfully. "Who's that 
tall fellow Coming T" she sharply added. " Is 
that John Dornen ?" 

Antoinette looked. Tes» that was John Dor- 
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rien — ^that was the tme owner of the name ehe 
had nsnrped, the real heir of the old house; 
and he was Coming to them with swift and 
steady strides. 

*^ I have given yon a last chance/' said Made- 
moiselle Melanie, rising. '<As you behave to 
me, so will I behave to you. Take care and do 
not proYoke me, or I shall teil it to those whom 
it most concerns — to Mr. Dornen, to John Dor- 
nen — ^you nnderstand V 

"Yes, annt," answered Antoinette, looking 
sadly at the sea, ^' I nnderstand." 

Mademoiselle Melanie had risen, but she was 
too defiant to stir from the spot tili John had 
come up to them. As she was moving away, 
after giving him a broad stare, Antoinette rose 
too. She went np to John Dornen, she placed 
her hands on both his arms, she looked up in 
bis face, and with tears Streaming down her 
pale cheeks, and the most pitiful look and ac- 
cent, she said, 

" Oh I John, she says that I am not Antoin- 
ette Dorrien I Oh I John, she says that I am 
nothing — nothing to you !" 

Her Yoice broke off in tears, and she turned 
her head away. Amazement kept John silent, 
and Mademoiselle Melanie, who had heard 
every word, turned back in speechless wrath. 
She had never expected this ; she had never 
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thougbt that the weapon ehe meant to use 
would be broken in her haud by Antoioette's 
4rst words. 

** I do not beKeve it 1" cried John, rallying, 
and his grey eyes flashing wrathfdlly on Made- 
lyioiselle Melanie. ^* It is a mei^n invention to 
torment yon." 

*' Oh, take her part— do I" exciaimed Made- 
moiselle Melanie, tummg npon bim. ^' Do you 
know that she has been a traitor to yontoo — ^as 
^eat a traitor as to me t Ask her, and see if 
ehe will deny that r 

John Dorrien scomed to reply. He looked 
down at Antoinette, and, as their eyes met, she 
Said with sorrowful simplicity, 

" Yes, that is tme ; you were my friend, John 
Dorrien, and I haye been your enemy all tbis 
tune;* 

*'Good night,'' ironically said Mademoiselle 
Melanie, Walking away« '^Good night, Mr* 
John Dorrien; and good night, Mademoiselle 
Marie d'Armaill6." 

With a short, bitter laugh, in which the bit- 
temess was as much for her own disappointment 
as in mockery for their trouble, she left them. 
Not one wolrd did John speak tili she was out 
of sight, and then he said, yery kindly, 

^' Sit down, Antoinette, and teil me all about 
it." 
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She sat down ae he bade her, and, looking at 
tbe sea with her bands olaaped around her 
knees, she told bim what Mademoiselle Melanie 
had Said, but not all ; for not to save her life» 
it seemed to her, conld she have uttered to bim 
tbe name of Oliver Black. John beard her 
-with many a soornful and incredulous inter- 
ruption. 

^^ Take comfort," he said, warmly, ** and do 
not belieye her, Antoinette. Tbe woman ia 
mad, and you baye yexed her, and no one — ^no 
aane man, woman, or chüd— conld believe a. 
tale 80 preposteroos. You are a Dornen, taka 
my Word for it," said he, taking one of her 
bands and dasping it ; ^' you are one of us. An» 
toinette, and — and we will not let you go." 

<* How good you are, John I" she answered» 
giving bim a wistful look — •'how good you 
have always been to me I" 

•< Teil me you do not believe her," he in- 
sisted. 

^'Let US go bome," said Antoinette, rising, 
with a wearied sigh ; and looking around her, 
she added, very sorrowfuUy, " as long as I live, 
I shall never forget tbis spot — never, never 1 I 
was so happy here tbe other evening, and to- 
day " 

She broke down. He took her arm and led 
hea: away. 
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*' Yon mnst not and shall not believe herT 
Said he, with that vehemence which eveiy now 
and then broke ont from beneath the forced 
ontward calmness of bis life. ^How old were 
yon when the snpposed snbstitntion is said to 
bave taken place V he argned, as thej walked 
along. *^ Seven or eight I Well, then, it is im- 
possible that yon shonld not remember it. And if 
70U do not, is it not the snrest of Bnre prooft that 
this is a poor invention ofthat cras^ lady to keep 
a hold upon yon? Now jnst listen,*' he added, 
stopping in the steep path np which they were 
climbing, on their way to the downs, ** and see 
how absurd it all is. Yonr sister was at least 
two or three years older than yon were ; you 
still wore monming for her when yon came to 
ns seven years ago at the Hotel Dornen. How 
conld Mr. Dorrien, Mrs. Beginald, or anyone, 
have taken a child of thirteen for one of ten? 
It is impossible— impossiblel" he repeated ve- 
hemently — " a thing to laugh at, if it were not 
also a thing to hate for its abominable wicked- 
ness." 

Antoinette said not a word, bnt looked at 
the grassy earth. They walked on; he re- 
sumed : * 

" Besides, do yon not see her object ? Why, 
it is so transparent that a child conld read 
through it. Her hold over yon is loosening, as 
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it must loosen, for ehe has no real claim npon 
you. She is not your aunt; you owe her no- 
thing but some bitter sorrows. The same 
blood does not flow in yonr yeins, and time and 
circumstance must happily divido you. By in- 
venting this tie of relationship, she maintains a 
hold on your affections; she also holds over 
you a threat which will, as she hopes, keep you 
in her power. Do you think she will ever go 
to Mr. Dorrien with this wild story t Never, 
never I" And John Dorrien laughed the thought 
to scorn. 

Antoinette heard him silently. He thought 
he had convinced her, but, lest he should not 
have done so, he was seeking for new argu- 
ments, when Antoinette, speaking for the first 
time, Said, 

'' John, is not this the path that leads to the 
Maison Bouge?" 

They stood at the head of a silent laue, shely- 
ing down to the village between tall hawthorn 
hedges. The fragrant white blossoms filled 
the air with sweetness, and the cool wind car- 
ried it out to the sea, beyond those green-capped 
cliffs on which the two were now standing. A 
bird flew past in the grey, dusky air, and far 
away the sound of a church-bell came floating 
towards them. 

"Yes, that is the path which leads to it," 
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aaid John, looking at her in the twilight. 

'* Will yon take me to it, Johnl" 

«WhysoT 

** I want to 866 Mr, Domen." 

«Whatforr 

*f To teil him." 

^ For the Ioyo of hea^en, think of what yoa 
are doingT said John, mnch moved. 

** Yefl," ahe answered, with a heayy sigh, *^ I 
4o/' Then ehe added, '' Take me there, John." 

** Oh, Antoinette I** he sorroYrfully said, '* you 
are nndoing n8 both." 

**No, John, not yon — ^not yon," she replied, 
rainng her dark eyea to hia &oe with a look of 
involnntary tendemess. 

He was too mnch diBtressed to speak* Hie 
argumenta all failed him now that he saw they 
had not convinoed her ; his conscience forbado 
him to inflnence her against the dictates of her 
own« He made bnt one effort more. The lane 
grew darker as they went down its mgged 
path, apd the gloomiest part — that where tall 
trees met and made perpetual shade — was also 
that whenoe they conld see the old house rising 
in its hne of dnsky red from among ite mass of 
dark foliage. 

'* Antoinette," he said, with mnch emotioo, 
*' do think of what yon are doing. Mr. Dornen 
will wißh to be jnat to yon, but ^" 
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** John," she interruptedy " from the first day 
that I entered hia honse to this, I haye been a 
deceirer. I have not told even you the whole 
trnth — ^I oould not, John — ^I could not. I can- 
not teil it to him ; but in this thing at least I 
can be tme. Oh I John, let me be true I" ^ 

'^Be tme, theo," he answ^ved, with some 
passion ; '^ and whoerer you are, and whatever 
you have done, may God bless you, b^c^use 
you will be true.'* 

He took her in bis arms, and for the first 
time fidnce they were children, he kissed her 
sad, pale &Lce. If he loved her» it was some- 
thing beyond love that he feit just then ; and if 
she loYed him, it was something more than love 
that made her yield to the caress. After many 
a wandering in the land of care and error, they 
were meeting at last on the threshold of a 
divine passion. They might part agaiu — part 
for ever, though each cast longing looks behind 
at the other — ^but they never oould forget that 
moment — never, so long as eagh had a beating 
human heart ! 

"Do not wait for me," she said, slipping 
away from him ; " I shall know my way home. 

She went away swiftly, leaving him f here, 
looking after her with eyes füll of tend^rness;^ 
pity, and sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

<' nOME in;' 

\J So spoke Mr. Dorrien's voice in snrprised 
tones aSy eitting alone in the dining-room where 
John and Antoinette had left him a few hours 
before, he heard a knock at tho door. The 
door opened at his snmmons, and the light of 
the lamp by which he was looking at some 
papers lefb by the agent for his inspection, 
showed him the elender figure and pale face 
of his yonng granddaughter. He recognised 
her at once, and looked almost displeased. 

" Excuse me," he said, drily, " I had no con- 
€eption it was you; I was looking at these 
papers. What pressing business can bring you 
at this honr, my deart" 

She paused. His look, voice, and manner 
were not encouraging. Mr. Dorrien had never 
liked her, and he was not in the mood, perhaps, 
to reject Mademoiselle M6Ianie's story. Antoin- 
ette's band was still on the door-handle ; she 
had but to tum it and be out of the room again. 
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and leave it all for another and a better daj. 
Bat sbe did not do so. 

'^ I am sorry to intrude, sir/' she said, in a 
low tone, '' but I sball not stay long. Made- 
moiselle Melanie has just been here," ehe added, 
hesitating, — ** oh I I do not inean in this house ; 
I mean in La Chapelle. She fonnd me bj the 
aeanshore, and talked to me there." 

*'I thonght I had forbidden all intercourse 
between you and that lady," sharply remarked 
Mr. Dorrien. 

^^ Tes," said Antoinette, in a low, even voice^ 
*^you did, sir; but she came for all that, and 
spoke to me, as I eat by the Beanshore." 

** Was Mr. John Dorrien there V asked Mr. 
Dorrien, in the same sharp tone. 

*^ She lefb me when he came." 

There was a pause. 

*^ Miss Dorrien," said Mr. Dorrien, slowly and 
deliberately, ^Hhis thing must never happen 
again, never, or you will have to abideby conse- 
quences which I do not wish to allude to. Onee 
for all, it must never happen again." 

Antoinette looked wistfully in his face. 

** Perhaps it will not happen again," said she, 
^* for she came to say that I am not your son'a 
child, but my mother^s daughter by her first 
husband. Not Antoinette Dorrien, but Marie 
d'Armaill6." 
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Mr. Domen, wbo had liaen« sat down again, 
and stared at Antoinette for a moment in blank 
BorpriBd« 

^ This 18 a mo0t eztraordinary tale," he said, 
rising again, and confronting her. ** Praj how 
doee Mademoiselle M^nie substantiaie it f 

*'She saj0 that Antoinette died in Italy, 
and that I waa snbstitnted for her there«'' 

«For what motiver 

•* For the money/' 

Antoinette spoke very low, and with ehame 
on her downeast ÜLce. 

**YeBf ot conrsey for the money,'' aaid Mr. 
Dornen, with bitter emphasis. « That is to say, 
if this wild story be tme,'' he added, correcting 
himsel^ *^ which I mnch donbt — ^which I mndi 
doubt, I assnre yon, my dear/' 

He Said that he donbted it, bnt Antoinette, 
looking in bis fiice, seemed to read there some- 
thing that was not donbt, something that was 
more like the dawning of a hope. 

*< This is no sorry jest, I snppose f* he added, 
after a panse. 

^ My annt was not jesting, sir.** 

'^ It 18 absnrd, qnite absnrd,^' said Mr. Dorrien« 
impatiently. « I wonder, I really do, that yon, 
Miss Dorrien, shonld have come to repeat this 
xnad story. Of conrse j/ou know nothing on the 
subject 1" he added, looking keenly at her. 
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*^ No, I know nothing/' answered Antoinette, 
Borrowfally. ^'Iwas ill when my sister died, 
and long after it^ and I remember nothing, 
only " 

She pauBed, and her voioe broke down rather 
snddenly. 

" Only I*' echoed Mr. Domen, with eager, 
watchful eyes,— eyes very unlike those cold 
blue eyes which he showed in daily lifo—*' only 
whatt" 

'^Only," eaid Antoinette, straightening her 
slender form, as if to nerve herseif against the 
blow her own hand was going to inflict — " only 
it is like a dream to me, that once, long ago, I 
was called Marie/' 

*' And that was the name of Count d'Ar- 
maillö's danghter?" 

** Yes," she answered, looking in his face, ** it 
was her name." 

She did not, she could not mistake the flash 
of glad surprise which came into his eyes, the 
meaning füll of relief that passed over his cöld 
features as he heard her. 

" A very wild, improbable störy," said he, re- 
Buming his nsnal manner, *'but a matter that 
must he looked into, for yonr sake. I trust, in- 
deed I feel snre, that, when it is investigated, 
we shall jßnd that the poor lady has invented 
or dreamed all this. The mere fact of her 
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Coming here to teil you this absurd story ehows 
that Bhe is not in her right mind, Is she still in 
La Chapelle ?" 

" I do not know, sir." 

" Of course she is — down at the hotel. She 
cannot be gone, since the coach does not leave 
tili to-morrow ; but she may have hired a pri- 
vate carriage. You have no idea at what hotel 
she is stopping ?" 

"No, sir, I have not." 

" Well, there are but two, so she will be easily 
discovered. And now, my dear, good evening, 
and do not distress yourself. This foolish story 
will melt away« You did not come here alone, 
of course f " 

" John came with me, and " 

^^ He is waiting outside, like a true knight, I 
Buppose?" interrupted Mr. Dorrien, with un- 
usual gaiety* " Well, good night once more." 

He held out his band. Antoinette passively 
placed hers within it, and said, 

" Kit be true, sir, I knew nothing about it." 

" True ! Nonsense ; do not think of it." 

*' I knew nothing about it," she resumed, as 
if he had not spoken, '' but I thought it right to 
come and teil you at once." 

He was going to answer, but the sad gravity 
of her face silenced him. She did not wait for 
this feeling to pass away from him. She open- 
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ed the door, and left tfae room, withont having 
passed the spot on vrhich ehe had spoken her 
doom ^ith her own lips. Mr. Donien, thongh 
taken by surprise, soon recoyered. He followed 
her out. 

" Miss Dornen, is — is John there t" he asked« 
" I trast you are not alone ?" 

But Antoinette did not answer. She was 
alreadj gone. Mr. Dornen went in for his hat 

« 

and came out again. He had soon reached the 
gate. Antoinette was invisible, still Mr. Domen 
went on, Walking fast. He did not think of 
overtaking her; evidently it was not needful 
that he should do so. John was with her, of 
course. Mr. Dornen was merely going to the 
yillage to hear what Mademoiselle Melanie had 
to say. 

All the time Antoinette was speaking to Mr. 
Domen she had feit like one in a dream, and 
like one in a dream she walked out of the 
house, but instead of going down the steps 
that led to the avenue, she went out through 
another door and found herseif in a flower- 
garden. She did not pause for this. Where 
was she going t She did not know, she did not 
care, everything seemed equal to hernow. She 
did not go far astray after all. The gardeu 
opened into the grounds, and, from the spot 
where she entered them, she saw in the pale 

vol; in, u 
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ligbt of a clouded sky the white road that led 
to the village, She crossed over to it, and had 
«oon reached the high-street of La Chapelle. 
The old grej stone chnrch stoodbefore her, and 
fihe saw its little belfry rise in dark outlines on 
the leaden slsj and in the edlent air. The open 
Space around the chnrch was almost deserted, 
for this was the snpper-time, and Ughts bnmed 
in eyery happy little home* Antoinette stood 
and gave these poor dwellings a desolate, 
despairing look. This was her bitter hour— 
that honr, scarcely less certain than death, which 
comes to every human life« She feit like a 
^olitarj onteast. She feit that, whilst every 
human being in these houses of shingle and 
thatch was blessed in the sweetest of home 
ties, she was as one having neither kith norkin. 
3he stood sad, though tearless, looking straight 
before her at one light brighter than the resi, 
unconscious at first that the darkness she was 
facing was that of the church porch, unaware 
that the light which twinkled beyond that 
gloom belonged to no human home, but was 
that which bumed in silent and soHtary worship 
before the altar. When she knew it^ a great 
passionate sob heaved her bosom, a great long- 
iug for tears and relief came over her. She 
walked in like a little child led by its Father^s 
hand, and how or why she knew not, but she 
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was on her knees weeping and praying to that 
unknown God of whom theApostle told tbe 
Athenians, and wbom ehe had found at last. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

« /\H I my God, have I fotmd thee !" 

\J In the midst of all her grie^ that was the 
joTfol cry which rose from the stricken girl's 
heart. The soid that bas no G-od is like Mary 
Magdalen seeking her lost one, and it utters 
the same pathetic lament : ^* They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him." And now she had found him, 
and she could weep'&nd pray at his feet. Faith 
had come to her at last. Mrs. Beginald's 
dogmatism had not done mach to convince her. 
Mere reason which cannot define Time and 
Etemity never bore ns safely yet to the awful 
shores of the Infinite. It ever leaves something 
nntold, something which love alone makes 
clear, and which it teils best to the heart 
pierced by sorrow. And love had come to 
Antoinette. That love which has fired the 
hearts of saints and martyrs, and filled them 
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with raptures and a stränge delight, hadpre* 
vaiied over her. In one honr ehe had lost all 
and won all. Her earthlj inheritance, and ynth 
it every latent hope, had perishedy but ehe had 
got a glimpse of Heaven, and withthat glimpse 
to greet her üpward gaze, ehe feit that she 
could walk bravelj throngh the thoms and 
briers of earth. She stayed a long time thns 
weeping, yet happy. Grieving, yet without a 
care; and when she rose at last, and walked ont 
into the open air, there was a calm so perfect 
in her whole being that she asked herseif if 
trouble or unquietness conld ever come near her 
again. The night had cleared, and the cloudless 
sky was all bright with stars, and Antoinette 
smiled up at them with a joyful boast in her 
heart. 

** I am more than yon are/' thought she ; " you 
xnay bnrn on when I am dead, but I am more 
than you are, and I will not envy you now, — 
oh 1 never, neverl'* 

'* Well/' Said John's voice at her side, as bis 
arm was passed through hers. 

At once Antoinette came down from the 
heights to which she was soaring. 

'^Ohl John/' she could not help saying, 
** where then were you ?" 

** Waiting for you in the church," he answer- 
ed. ** You have seen Mr. Dornen^ I suppose t" 
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^ Yes, I have seen him." 

" Well !** he said, anxioiisly. 

^ Well," ehe answered, in a tranquil tone that 
Struck him, *^ Mr. Dornen believee it." 

"«HebeUevesitr 

^ Yes, and he wants to beUeye it, John^ aud 
-—and — ^I feel that it is tme " 

John Said not a word ; bat after Walking on 
with her awhile, he withdrew his arm from hers, 
thongh he still walked by her side. Antoin- 
ette's heart sank, flad she really lost all for 
hononr^s sakef Was she to be disowned bj 
Mr. Dornen, betrayed hj Oliver, and, hardest 
of all, forsaken hj John, for this sin of which 
she was guiltless t Perhaps— oh I bitter, most 
bitter thonghtl — ^perhaps he beUeved that she 
had been her aunt's accomplice, and that repent- 
anoe had come with the cartainty of discovery. 
She conld not bear the thonght, and as they 
approached the cottage ehe was going to ad« 
dress him, and ntter a pitiful protest, when he 
snddenly stood still, and, speaking low, said, as 
he took her band, 

"There is nothing to divido ns now — no- 
thing." 

She did not nnderstand at once, and, when 
she did, her first impnlse was to save him from 
his own nndoing. 

'*OhI John/' she cried, fireeing her band 
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from bis» ** do yon think I am 8o mean as to let 
you min yourself for me I Mr. Domen wonld 
never forg^ve you." 

" What matter," answered John, ** so I have 
you I" 

Hia yoice, though low, was even and delibe- 
rate. For the first time, Antoinette feit that he 
loved her. She had hoped it sometimes; she 
was sure now, * and joy and fear divided her 
being. 

" Do not — do not I" she entreated. " Say no 
more — teil me nothing — do not tempt me I" 

For her whole soul, her whole heart, went 
forth to him as she spoke these words of denial. 
TV hat I He whom she had so honoured, so 
"worshipped, — he loved herl Hei the king of 
her thoughts, the hero of her young imagina» 
tion, — he loved her I It was like being crown- 
ed Queen, raised up on dazzling heights, and 
baving to sink back, humiliated and discrownedy 
into unutterable depths of darkness. 

" You were promised to me when you were a 
little child," he said, jealously. "I have held 
you to be mine all these years. . I will risk 
anything in this world before I give you up." 

Alas I he was very mortal after all, and the 
girl he liked was more to him just then than 
the firm of the Dorriens. The love which had 
alumbered in her breast wakened at the call of 
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hisy äs smouldering iire kindles into fresh life it 
the touch of a new flame. But with love pame 
sorrow, so keen that it was spoken in words of 
much bitterness. 

'^What is there lefib of met" she askecL 
'^ For six months I haye been steeped in wicked- 
ness. Teil me» then, if you can, what there is 
left of me for a man like you to taket" 

Jobn Dorrien was deeply moved. 

" Your poor little feet wäre caught in a cruel 
net," he said, " but surely yon did your best to 
be free* Oh I Antoinette, let' us forget it all 
now, and be happy at last." 

^* Oh, I cannot have been all bad I" she could 
not help exclaiming, '' or you would not care 
for me so much. And yet» how I have sinned 
against you !" 

" What matter^ if I forgive it?" he replied« 

She knew she ought to resist him, but she 
did not know how to do so. She knew that 
her love was a fatal gift, and she could not 
keep it back, or say him nay. 

" Perhaps I shall be better able to hold my 
own against him to-morrow/' she thought» 
" God will surely help me." 

And help did come to her, sooner than she 
hoped — sooner, perhaps, than, in the weaknesd 
of her heart, she wished for it. As they reach- 
ed the cottage gate, she suddenly stood stiili 
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and with her band on the latcb, *^ John, John," 
ehe Said, passionatelj» '^this must not be — 
never, never I" 

Before he could reply, ehe had passed on and 
reached the doorwaj, where Mrs. Domen stood 
anziously waiting for the belated pairi peering 
out into the chill Spring night with a sbawl 
on her head. 

^* My dear, I have been so anxious," ehe be- 
gan ; but Antoinette only passed by her with a 
pale, tearnstained face, on which the light burn- 
ing on the table shone as she went through the 
room. 

'*0h! John^ what is the matter T" said the 
poor lady, looking anziously at her son. 

fle could not bear to trouble her, but chiding 
her tenderly for exposing herseif to the night 
air, he said, so quietly that her fears subsided 
at the sound of his voice, 

«< Were y ou uneasy, little mother t I am 
sorry ; but Antoinette went again to La Maison 
Bouge. She wanted to speak to Mr. Dorrien, 
and — and I fear he was not kind," said John, 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Dorrien could not help feeling relieved 
that Antoinette, and not John, was in disgrace. 
Indeed, concluding, as she did, that Antoinette's 
difBculties with Mr. Dorrien must all come 
from some bad behaviour of hers to John, she 
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feit little ioclined to pity thai young lady for 
her grandfather's severity. 

** My dear boy/' ehe fondly said, ^ I fear that 
poor child is a great worry to you/' 

^ Perhaps I like her none the less for that/' 
answered John, trying to speak gaily. 

It was piain that he would say no more, and 
Mrs. Dornen had got accastomed to his reserve, 
and she submitted to it now, though ahe wonld 
dearly have liked to knowwhat was' going on. 
She would certainly hare questioned Antoinette, 
oonid she have had the opportnnity of doing so, 
bat the young girl did not leave her room that 
evening, and Mrs. Dorrien gazed wonderingly 
at her son, who sat in sflence for an hour, staring 
at a newspaper» and not reading a line, looking 
by no means depressed, but evidently absorbed 
in thought. 

" John," she could not help saying at length, 
** what is it ? Has Antoinette rejected you ?" 

*^ Yes, little mother, she has/' he answered, 
gravely ; *' but do not trouble about it." 

^* I am sure she likes you/' indignantly inter- 
rupted his mother. ^'I am sure it is all oa- 
prioe/' 

^'Oh, no, it is not caprice," he said, wlth a 
half-sigh ; ** but, little mother," he added, fasten- 
ing his kind grey ey^s on her face, ^^she, and 
not I, must teil you her own story to-morrow." 
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MrB. Domen ao far took tbe hint that, tho 
mom^nt she heard Antoioette move in her room 
the next moming, she tapped at her door and 
aaked for admittance, which was at onoe grant- 
ed. Antoinette was combing out her long dark 
hair, and looked as white as her moming-gown. 
Mrs. Dornen gave her a furtive look, sat down 
like one who has oome to stay, and said, dole- 

folly. 

" M7 dear, why have jon been so nnkind to 
my poor boy ? I am snre you Uke him ; and 
really» when I see how ill you look, and when, 
as I know, he had no sleep last night, and look- 
ed quite wom out when he went out this morn- 
mg "" 

^^Where is he gone to?" asked Antoinette» 
breathlessly. 

** To Mr. DonJen'Sy of oourse, but you may 
be sure— — " 

««Oh! Mrs. John, he is undone — undonel" 
cried AntoinettOi letting her arms fall down. 
** fle is undone, and it is all for me — for me I" 
she moaned, throwing herseif across the bed in 
her despair. 

With constemation in her looks Mrs. Dornen 
now heard Antoinette's story. 

**I meant to see him again this moming," 
Said Antoinette, pitifully. ^' I meant to teil him 
again that it could never be ; and now he is 
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gone, and Mr. Domen -will never forgive him." 
He was gone indeed, gone without seeing 
her again — gone resolved to have bis waj at 
everj cost and eyery risk. But John, thongh 
resolyedy was not sangoine. He conld not but 
see that the tide of Mr. Dorrien's fayour was 
«etting against bim, and he knew weU enough 
that to loye Antoinette was not the waj to win 
back bis master^s fayour. He met the agent at 
the gate. 

^* Monsieur is not within. Monsieur is in the 
grounds," said the man, smiling graciously. *^ If 
Monsieur wiU take that path it will lead bim to 
the riyer, and he will probablj find Monsieur 
there. This path, not that," he emphatically 
added, pointing to a little alley, which John 
knew too well. 

With an anxious brow he walked under the 
49hade of those trees which had seen some of the 
bappy days of bis boybood. Mr. Blackmore's 
genial, handsome face and portly figure seemed 
to rise before bim, reminding bim of past kind- 
ness, and pleading for bis boy. John Dorrien's 
beart was bitter enough against the friend of 
bis youth. The Christian yirtue of forgiyeness 
is not reached without effort by the fallen Adam 
within US. To feel keenly past benefits is also 
to feel keenly a great wrong, and to be be- 
trayed in love, in trust, and in fortune is more 
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than the most patient of men can bear. So 
John Domen feit streng reeentment rising with- 
in him at everything that recalled Oliver, and 
with him his baseness. Only one thing eould 
lessen that bitter anger, the .conscieusness that 
the traitor had never been abie to deceive him en-^ 
tirelj, From the first he had snspected a secret 
imderstanding between Oliver and Antoinette. 
He had no proof to build upon, but his inttd- 
tions of tnith were qnick and sure, and he was- 
accustomed to trust them. If such were the- 
case, if his firiend had robbed him of the girl 
promised to him, the conclusion to be drawn 
thence was easy to reach. How could Oliver 
want Antoinette, if he did not want John's> 
Position ? But to see this danger had not also 
been to see the means of avertingit. Self-love, 
moreover, which misleads us all, had led John 
Dorrien into stränge error. He was conscious 
of his superiority over his enemy, and he had 
not believed that Mr. Dorrien could commit the 
mistake of preferring Oliver Black to himself» 
What I set by not merely his years of faithful 
Service, but also his undoubted talent and energy 
and past success — the thing seemed too absurd 
for a moment's thought I For, afber all, what 
had Oliver to recommend him ? a pleasing per- 
son, a flattering tongue, and doubtful birth, no 
means, and average talents. Were these the 
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gifts that oould replace the name of Domen, and 
the experience pnrchased bj eight years of toilf 
Was thiB the dowry which could giye a penni- 
less adventorer the hand of Mr. Domen's 
granddaughter ? Surelj not. So John could 
look down on the ambitions hopes of his false 
fiiend with the scomful amusement of a man 
whom treason cannot reach. The only doubt 
he had was of Antoinette's liking. For that he 
fought keenlj ; man-Uke, he wishedfor her none 
the less that another had stolen her from him. 
She was his» doubly his. He had bronght her 
to the house, he had taken her from her poor 
home, conqnered her grandfather's reluctanceto 
have her near him, and he would not giye her 
np. So he did his best ; not in words» nor even 
mnch in actions, but in these hundred subtle 
wajs by which a man, joung and pleasing, 
knows that he can reach a girFs heart. And 
John was not so blind as not to see in time that 
he had succeeded. He was not so modest that 
he did not perceive the inyoluntarj gladness in 
that girFs face when she saw him, eyen as he 
detected, withsecret triumph, the cloud of iron- 
ble and care that came oyer it when Oliyer 
Black was by. This victory fuUy ayenged him 
as he thought agaiust the schemer. John beiog 
secure could feel yery magnanimous, and con-* 
temptuous too, for there is a good deal of soom 
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in your magnanimitj. He would not see that, 
thongh Antoinette might be won, her grand- 
£Btther might also be ali^nated ; and he forgot 
that stränge sad story of the old Grecian days, 
which is tme of all times, the story of the 
Athenian who wearied of hearing Aristides called 
the Just. 

Even now, when every object he looked at 
recalled the traitor, John Dorrien had no actnal 
fear for himsell The cloud on his open &C6, 
the weight of care at his heart, were for Antoin- 
ette, and the reseniment he feit was against the 
man who had thus ayenged himself for the 
young girl's inconstanqy. To him and to him 
ehiefly^did John attribate Mademoiselle M^lanie's 
Budden revelation ; and against him, and for that 
motire chiefly, did he oherish anger as he went 
to seek Mr. Dorrien. He hoped, faintly, it mnst 
be confessed, to inflnenoe him and keep her 
birthright for Antoinette ; but^^ as we said, bis 
hopes were faint, and if they faiied, as he feared 
that £Edl they wonld, he saw mach tronble before 
him. He walked on, calHng np every proof he 
could muster on her side, strengthening hiscase 
as best he might, and finding most fordble ar- 
gnments, if they wonld but convince Mr. Dorrien, 
until, at length, he reached that gentleman's 
presence. 

Mr. Dorrien was waUdng leisnrely in the 01m 
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«Doün^ a cf^ar. He^manot fisdof smdkin^ 
fanx be bid taten to xt cf bte, fer a lesäeBBDefis 
aadalore of daLüge^asdof aüliehaddniimed 
td tikenu bad gro vn up^Q him. and altaedalllus 
oU habctB. He took ciot bk cigar,aiid Iidd out 
hm band to Joim in foendlT and easy welcome» 
and be aüd. wixh mnoBoal üg^tiieBB and airineBB 
of manner: 

''Wdl, JohnylampeiEfecityanuitoiTiilbihiB 
plaoeL I nerer saw anytbing ao prettOy pas- 
toial ; yoo know," iritb a o^iy ** tbat circnm- 
utanfffB, and no dioioe ofmine;» made a man of 
I^m™**« of me^andaUmy oldtastesare gratifi- 
ed in bis Utile bü ofXonnandy. Tbat glimpae 
of water tbere bejond in sbade and snnsbine» 
tboee old treee and tbat pale sky, are like a 
perpetoal Ghunsborongb to look at. I like it 
ezoeedingly. Do yon ?" 

^Yeiy mncb so, sir. 1 always did like this 
place I mean, in Mr. Blackmore's time." 

^ Then I bope yon will like it too in Mr. Dor- 
rien's time," cbeerfnlly replied Mr. Dornen, *^ for 
I bave made np my mind." 

" Yon mean to pnrcbase it ?" 

** I do — ^indeed my word is passed." 

Tbere was a panse. John Dorrien flnshed 
painfuUy. 

" What becomeB of the paper-mill, then ?" he 
asked. The qnestion was a useless one, bat not 
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for worlds could he have helped putting it. Mr. 

Domen raised bis eyebrows, and looked as if he 
tbonght that John's paper-mill was in a verj 
remote landscape indeed. Evidentlj that Gains- 
borough was not one he cared to possess. 

^* I Buppose the paper-mill remains where we 
foandit?" he aiiswered at length. **Mj dear 
John/' he added, waving his cigar, and speak- 
ing more airily than ever. " You meant well, 
of conrse ; but jou went wild about that paper- 
mill — ^perfectly wild. You always do carry, or 
want to carry out, your ideas to excess. You 
are too imaginative. I believe you began as 
a poet : well, the faculty, a beautiful but unsafe 
one, of looking at things ideally, clings to you 

BtiU." 

^'Excuse me, sir — ^I brought figures and 
facts " 

" And I went into both," interrupted Mr. Dor- 
nen, with a touch of impatience, as if the mere 
recoUection bored him exceedingly. "I went 
into both, and found them all wrong. I also 
examined the matter myself from another point 
of yiew, and I found that your estimates would 
not stand the test of piain common-sense." 

^'May I ask who found you the facts and 
figures that led you to that conclusion 1" said 
John, with some indignation. 

" Mr. Black. I requested him to do so." 

VOL. in. X 
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smokiiig a cigar. He was not fond of smoking, 
but he bad taken to it of late, for a restlessness 
and a love of change, and of all he had shnnned 
tQl then, had grown npon bim, and altered all bis 
old babits. He took out bis cigar, and beld out 
bis band to John in friendly and easy welcome, 
and he said, with nnusual lightness and airiness 
of manner : 

'* Well» John, I am perfectlj smitten with tbis 
place. I never saw anjtbing so prettily pas- 
toral ; you know," with a sigh, " that circum- 
stances, and no choice ofmine, made a man of 
business of me, and all m y old tastes are gratifi- 
ed in bis little bit of Normandy. That glimpse 
of water there beyond in shade and snnsbine^ 
those old trees and that pale sky, are like a 
perpetual Gainsborougb to look at. I like it 
exceedingly. Do you ?" 

** Very much so, sir. 1 always did like tbis 
place I mean, in Mr. Blackmore's time." 

" Then I hope you will like it too in Mr. Dor- 
rien's time," cbeerfuUy replied Mr. Dorrien, " for 
I have made up my mind." 

" You mean to purchase it ?" 

"I do — ^indeed my word is passed." 

There was a pause. John Dorrien flushed 
painfuUy. 

" What becomes of the paper-mill, then V he 
asked. The question was a useless one, but not 
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for worlds could he have helped putting it. Mr. 
Dornen raised bis eyebrows, and looked as if he 
thought that John's paper-mill was in a verj 
remote landscape indeed. Evidently that Gains- 
borough 'was not one he cared to possess. 

^^ I Buppose the paper-mill remains where we 
foundit?" he aiiBwered at length. "My dear 
John/' he added, waving his cigar, and speak- 
ing more airily than ever. « You meant well, 
of course ; bnt you went wild about that paper- 
mill — ^perfectly wild. You always do carry, or 
want to carry out, your ideas to excess. You 
are too imaginative. I believe you began as 
a poet : well, the faculty, a beautiful but unsafe 
one, of looking at things ideally, clings to you 
still." 

"Excuse me, sir — I brought figures and 
facts '' 

" And I went into both,*' interrupted Mr. Dor- 
nen, with a touch of impatience, as if the mere 
recoUection bored him exceedingly. "I went 
into both, and found them all wrong. I also 
examined the matter myself from another point 
of view, and I found that your estimates would 
not stand the test of piain common-sense." 

"May I ask who found you the facts and 
figures that led you to that conclusion f said 
John, with some indignation. 

" Mr. Black. I requested him to do so." 

VOL. m. X 
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Smoking a cigar. He was not fond of smoldng, 
bat he had taken to it of late, for a restlessness 
and a love of change, and of all he had shnnned 
tili then, had grown npon him, and altered allhis 
old habits. He took out his cigar, and held out 
his band to John in friendly and easj welcome, 
and he said, with unusual lightness and airiness 
of manner : 

" Well, John, I am perfectly smitten with tbis 
place. I never saw anything so prettily pas- 
toral ; you know," with a sigh, " that circum- 
stances, and no choice of mine, made a man of 
bnsineBS of me, and aU my old tastes are gratifi- 
ed in bis little bit of Normandy. That glimpse 
of water there beyond in shade and sunshine, 
those old trees and that pale sky, are like a 
perpetual Gainsborough to look at. I like it 
exceedingly. Do you T 

" Very much so, sir. 1 always did like this 
place I mean, in Mr. Blackmore's time." 

" Then I hope you will like it too in Mr. Dor- 
rien's time," cheerfuUy replied Mr. Dorrien, " for 
I have made up my mind." 

" You mean to purchase it ?" 

"I do — ^indeed my word is passed." 

There was a pause. John Dorrien flushed 
painfuUy. 

" What becomes of the paper-mill, then I" he 
asked. The question was a useless one, bat not 
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for worlds conld he have helped putting it. Mr. 
Dornen raised bis eyebrows, and looked as if he 
thought that John's paper-mill was in a verj 
remote landscape indeed. Evidently that Gains- 
borough was not one he cared to possess. 

" I suppose the paper-mill remains where we 
foundit?" he aiiswered at length. ^'My dear 
John/' he added, waving his cigar, and speak- 
ing more airily than ever. " You meant well, 
of course ; but you went wild about that paper- 
mill — ^perfectly wild. You always do carry, or 
want to carry out, your ideas to excess. You 
are too imaginative. I believe you began as 
a poet : well, the faculty, a beautiful but unsafe 
one, of looking at things ideally, clings to you 
still." 

"Excuse me, sir — ^I brought figures and 
facts " 

" And I went into both," interrupted Mr. Dor- 
nen, with a touch of impatience, as if the mere 
recoUection böred him exceedingly. "I went 
into both, and found them all wrong. I also 
examined the matter myself from another point 
of view, and I found that your estimates would 
not stand the test of piain common-sense." 

"May I ask who found you the facts and 
figures that led you to that conclusion V^ said 
John, with some indignation. 

" Mr. Black. I requested him to do so." 

VOL. m. X 
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Smoking a cigar. He was not fond of smoking, 
bat he had taken to it of late, for a restlessness 
and a love of change, and of all he had shunned 
tili then, had grown npon him, and altered all his 
old habits. He took out his cigar, and held out 
his band to John in friendly and easy welcome, 
and he said, with unusual lightness and airiness 
of manner : 

" Well, John, I am perfectly smitten with this 
place. I never saw anything so prettilj pas- 
toral ; you know," with a sigh, " that circum- 
stances, and no choice of mine, made a man. of 
business of me, and all my old tastes are gratifi- 
ed in his little bit of Normandy. That glimpse 
of water there beyond in shade and sunshine^ 
those old trees and that pale sky, are like a 
perpetual Gainsborough to look at. I like it 
exceedingly. Do you t" 

" Very much so, sir. 1 always did like this 
place I mean, in Mr. Blackmore's time." 

" Then I hope you will like it too in Mr. Dor- 
rien's time," cheerfuUy replied Mr. Dornen, •* for 
I have made up my mind." 

** You mean to purchase it ?" 

"I do — ^indeed my word is passed." 

There was a pause. John Dorrien flushed 
painfuUy. 

" What becomes of the paper-mill, then I" he 
asked. The question was a useless one, but not 
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for worlda could he have helped putting it. Mr. 
Dornen raised bis eyebrows, and looked as if he 
thought that John's paper-mill was in a verj 
remote landscape indeed. Evidently that Gains- 
borough was not one he cared to possess. 

^' I suppose the paper-mill remains where we 
found it f ' he answered at length. **My dear 
John," he added, waving his cigar, and speak- 
ing more airily than ever. " You meant well, 
of course ; but yoa went wild about that paper- 
mill — perfectly wild. You always do carry, or 
want to carry out, your ideas to excess. You 
are too imaginative. I believe you began as 
a poet : well, the faculty, a beautiful but unsafe 
one, of looking at things ideally, clings to you 
still." 

'^Excuse me, sir — I brought figures and 
facts ^" 

" And I went into both," interrupted Mr. Dor- 
nen, with a touch of impatience, as if the mere 
recoUection bored him exceedingly. "I went 
into both, and found them all wrong. I also 
examined the matter myself from another point 
of view, and I found that your estimates would 
not stand the test of piain common-sense." 

'^May I ask who found you the facts and 
figures that led you to that conclusion V^ said 
John, with some indignation. 

" Mr. Black. I requested him to do so." 

VOL. m. X 
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Mr. Domen answered John's qiiestion without 
the.least hesitation — ^in the tone of a master 
"who will admit of no oontradiction, and John 
feit that bis position in La Maison Dornen was 
an altered one indeed. Still he was too manlj 
and too spirited to give in without a struggle, 
•and he said, in a tone as cool as that of Mr. 
Dorrien, 

*' If you will go into the matter again, sir, you 
will find that Mr. Black, and not I, was mis- 
taken." 

Mr. Dornen looked amazed. 
. •* I teil you, John," he said, fretfully, but much 
more in his old manner of argning against bis 
youDg cousin's views than in that new manner 
ofputting bim down — "I teil you that I am 
tired of extending this business more and mpre, 
and that I think it time for me to enjoy some of 
the fniits of a long life of labour and self-de- 
nial. Your paper*mill is an awfnl risk, and 
Httle profit, even if it sbould proTe successful.'' 

** It would put the house out of the power of 
Monsieur Basnage, and on anotber footing than 
ibat which it bas now,'' warmly said John. 

Mr. Dornen smiled superciliously. 

" We will not argue the oase out, John," he 
said ; ** my mind is made up. Any news ttom 
Paris r 

'' None. I mean to go this afternoon. I shall 
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leave my mother and Miss Dorriea here» of 
course." 

" Miss Domen," eohoed Mr. Dornen, drily ; 
*'you mean Mademoiselle d^Ärmaill^." 

'' Are you sure that it is so f " asked John, mach 
downcast. 

" Quite sure," coolly answered Mr. Dornen. 
^ I saw Mademoiselle Melanie last night, and she 
qnite satisfied me — indeed, gave me a written 
acknowledgment." 

"Is she a person to be trusted, sirT" asked 
John, rather indignantly. 

" Of conrse not ; but there are ways of dis- 
covering the truth, and I feel certain — I always 
had a stränge, vague donbt — I feel certain that 
this poor girl is not my son's child. I have not 
yet decided what I shall do for her; but of 
course, having received her in my house as Miss 
Dorrien, I shall not cut her off and send her 
adrift." 

"Büt this may be the merest falsehood," 
urged John warmly. " AUow me to ask what 
proofs Mademoiselle Mölanie brought for- 
ward ?" 

"Allow me not to discuss that matter,*' in- 
terrupted Mr. Dorrien. " I believe I am quite 
capable of settling my family affairs without 
any assistance." 

His tone, look, and manner were aggressive ; 

x2 
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but John took np the glove without a second's 
hesitation. 

*' Excuse me, Mr. Domen, but does not this 
matter concem me too f " 

Mr. Dornen raised bis eyebrows, and was at 
a loss to nnderstand Mr. John Dorrien's 
meaning. 

"My meaning, sir, is one which you first 
nrged npon me, which you have long known, 
which the last eight months have rendered 
dearer to me every day ; my meaning is that I 
love her very much, and hope to marry her." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Dorrien, showing no sur- 
prise whatever. " You really hope to marry a 
penniless girl, the daughter of an adventurer, 
the niece of Mademoiselle Melanie ? AIlow me 
to wonder at such a hope comingfrom you, aud 
especially at your choice of a family con- 
nexion." 

" It was your granddaughter whom I chose, 
sir," answered John, colouring deeply. " That 
she should not be what we both thought her, is 
her misfortune, not her fault. As your grand- 
daughter I learned to love her, and I cannot 
learn to unlove her now." 

" Well, you must please yourself," coldly an- 
swered Mr. Dorrien ; " but, as I always found 
something that repelled me in this young girl, 
so would it be positively disagreeable for me to 
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See her in my house ; and if you will marry her, 
ivhy, you must excuse me if I say that La Maison 
Dorrien cannot be your home. I have no doubt 
that, with your talents and industry» you will 
make your way in the world — but henceforth 
our paths must lie apart." 

From the moment that Mr. Dorrien began to 
speak, John Dorrien's face took a peculiar and 
rather sad ezpression. Attack was Coming, and 
he feit it, as the tree is said to feel the comin^ 
of the storm, and he stood erect, silent, and firm 
io meet it. Yet when the expected blow feil 
it was so crushing and so heavy that he could 
scarcely bear it. Scarcely, too, could he believe 
what his ears now told him. What! he had 
toiled years, he had given all his youth, mind, 
and energy to raise a falling house ; and now 
that it was raised, and he could grasp a fair, 
well-earned reward, he was laid by, as the tool 
is laid by when its work is done I He grasped 
the whole bitter truth in a moment ; Mr. Dor- 
rien wanted him no longer, and he took this 
pretence of Antoinette to get rid of him. He 
remembered his mother's plaintive, "Why are 
you not a partner t" He recalled Mrs. Regi- 
nald's grave look and waming fore-finger, and 
Mr. Brown's cough, whenever the partnership 
had been mentioned, and even Oliver's signifi- 
cant advice ; and remembering also how, in his 
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generouB trust, he had scomed them all, anger» 
Bbame, and sorrow fiUed bis heart. AlasI he 
had been too mnch of a poet afber alL He had 
forgotten that black and white and stamped 
papers are theman of businesB's gospeU He had 
also thought himself indispensable, and in the 
confidence and pardonable vanity of youth, he 
had held bis position too secure for the safe- 
guards of common prudence. It w^s useless to 
remonstrate "with Mr. Domen ; he knew it, and 
yet, in bis indignation, he conld not help doing 

80. 

^^ Do you mean to say that the partnership 
which you promised me so long is not to bet" 
he asked. ^* Do you mean that, Mr. Dornen?" 
. ** The partnership 1" echoed Mr. Dorrien, very 
coldly. " The partnership I Tes, of course I 
do mean that that view is at an end between ns. 
Even if you gave up your intended marriage it 
would be at an end. This matter of the paper- 
mill has shown you to be too young and too 
venturesome for the responsibility. It would 
be the merest folly in me to give you, with your 
recklessness, a share in my authority. I beg that, 
"whatever course you take, you will discard that 
view altogether." 

And now John understood, once for all, the 
man before bim. He was indolent, but by no 
means generous. He had given much power to 
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Us yonng ooubiq beoanse he liked bis ease, but 
in bis beart be bad grudged bim tbat dearlj« 
botigbt autboritjr. He bad made bimself a 
cipber in bis own bonse, and be bad resented 
it, thougb it was bis own doing. Oliver Black 
bad not created witbin bim tbat feeling of dis- 
content — be bad onlj brougbt it to tbe surface» 
and belped it into active life. 
. '*You mean tbat!" cried Jobn, passionate 
iears risirrg to bis eyes. " You mean tbat, after 
nsing me all tbese years, you are going to re- 
pay my trust in your bonour after tbat fasbion 1'* 
Mr. Dorrien raised bis eyebrows, and looked 
qnite at a loss to nnderstand bis yonng relative'» 
meaning. 

*^Tbis is too absurd!" be said, at lengtb. 
" Yon bare been very useful,-^! do not deny it, 
^^but for tbat nsefulness you bave been amply 
paid. You were a tnere lad, and not a rieb one, 
I fancy, when I took you in band, gaVe you a 
Position, and your mother a bome. Pray wbat 
xnore eould you expect ? 1 now cboose to say 
tbat our patbs must lie apart, baving strong 
reason so to say — and you assume tbe tone of an 
injured man, on tbe strength of a promise wbicb 
was never more than conditional." 

Jobn was too manly and tooproudto contend 
any longer against bis ungrateful master. 
**Mr. Dorrien,* be said, in a low tone, "I 
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shall thank God if, as jon say, Antoinette is 
not jour grand-daughter." 

An angrj flush rose to Mr. Dorrien's pale 
face, but John was gone before an answer conid 
pass bis Ups. 

The yonng man had not walked ten steps 
ont of the house, -wben he found himself face to 
face with Mademoiselle Melanie. 

"Well," Said she, standing still before him, 
so as not to let him take a step, ** what is she T 
— a Dornen, of course." 

" She is my futnre wife," said John, whose 
grey eyes flashed ; " and I am sorry to say, ma- 
dam, that the wife of John Dornen must be a 
stranger to you." 

Mademoiselle Melanie laughed, and taking 
out her pocket-book, she opened it, and showed 
him a little bündle of bank-notes, which she 
flonrished mockingly in his face. 

" Do you see that T" said she. ** I got it for 
telling the truth at last. Tlie truth is a fine 
thing. It can bring in money — ^hundreds — and 
a few hundreds/' continued Mademoiselle Me- 
lanie, whose eyes sparkled as she thought of 
Monaco, '* can bring in thousands and thou- 
sands," she continued, looking at him — *' conld 
bring in himdreds of thousands, if one had only 
a little luck." 

Here her voice took a regretful ring, and she 
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sighed deeplj. John, to whom every word she 
spoke was a mysterj, bowed coldly and passed 
on. 

« My love to Mrs. John Domen/' said Made- 
moiseUe Melanie, raising her voice. 

He did not answer, and she entered La 
Maison Bouge in the hope-^-a futile one, as it 
proved — of getting a few hnndreds more from 
Mr. Dorrien. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" HT^ P^^^ Httle mother," thought John, as he 

ilL entered the cottage, " how will you bear 
this r 

Alas I Mrs. Domen bore it very ill indeed. 

" Oh I John," she eaid, forgetting that An- 
toinette was there, sitting in a window, with 
the light falling on her face of deathly paleness. 

" Oh 1 John, my dear boy, you have been too 
precipitate. You should have spoken to An- 
toinette before you left, and " 

" Little mother," eaid John, intemipting her, 
and looking sadly in her &ce, *^ Antoinette has 
nothing to do with all this. She is the pre- 
tence, not the cause, Mr. Dorrien wanted to 
get rid of me." 

" If Mrs. Beginald were only here !" exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Dorrien, cHnging to impossible hope. 

" And if sjbe were, mother, she would bid me 
bear it like a man. Antoinette/' said he, tum- 
ing to her with a bright hopefal smile, " will 
you be a poor man's wife t" 
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'^Surely/' she replied, with a qniyering lip^' 
'* I bave injured yoa enough as it ia, without 
doing you that wrong." 

^And will you not nnderBtand," persisted 
John, ^ that you are only the pretence t" 

^I am the cause too, Johu," was her sad 
reply. *' Monsieur Basnage could no more for^ 
give you for his daughter, than he oould for the 
xnill ; and it has all tumed against you. I was 
sacrifioed because I would not help to ruin you^ 
and now I must drag you down in my fall." 

He heard her with stränge sweetness. It was 
a bitter hour, but she had been true to hitn 
longer than he thought. 

^' Will you be a poor xnan's wife?" he asked 
again. 

^'Oh! Mrs. John," said Antoinette, looking 
at his mother, and spealdng in sore distress» 
" will you ever be able to forgive me if I say 
*Yesr*' 

' " My dear," answered Mrs. Dorrien, " I think 
this is a terrible blow ; but I know that my dear 
boy will rise above it yet." 

She spoke more bravely than she feit. Some 
years of ease had unfitted her for the cares of 
life, and her heart sank afif she thought of facing 
them again. Especially did she grow faint^ 
hearted after John had left them that afternoon.. 

" I shall soon come back," he said quietly— ^ 
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« come back and fetch you both. But I have a 
few matters to Bettle first. Good-bye. God 
bless youl'* 

A few matters to settle first I Mrs. Dornen, 
conld have groaned aloud at the meaning these 
wordsy so cheerfuUy nttered, conveyed. John 
was going to look out for a home for them, and 
what home could it be ? Some dreadful little 
place on a fourth floor in a house in Paris, 
shabby fhmiture, and b, femme de mSnage; and 
then he would insist on marrying Antoinette at 
once, she was sure, and a vision of their poor 
domestic life, with all its trials and miseries, 
overwhelmed her. 

John's own thoughts were hard enough. He 
knew life too well to indulge in many illusions. 
He conld eam a living, bnt nothing like the 
Position he had lost conld he ever hope for 
again. It was with a grave face, not gloomy, 
bat füll of thought and care, that he crossed the 
threshold of that old house where he had so 
long ruled as a master. 

The first person he saw as he crossed the 
court was Mr. Brown, Even in the grey light 
of evening, he was aware that Mr. Brown's face 
was troubled and carewom. Mr. Brown, in- 
deed, had that morning received, under the 
shape of a telegram, such a shock as he had 
never feit before since he had entered La Maison 
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Domen. Twice he had headed a letter, ** Mr. 
OUver Black/' and once he had taken off hier 
spectacleSy and kept them five minutes in his 
hand, staring blankly before him. 

"How are yon, Mr. Brown?'* asked John^ 
qnietly — "well, I hope? And how is Mrs.. 
Keginald V 

*' Mrs. Beginald is very well, sir/' answered 
Mr. Brown — "very well ; but ehe is out, sir." 

John made no reply, but went up the steps- 
of the perron. Mr. Brown, with something like 
flurry in his aspect, tumed back, and walked 
up with him. 

" Excuse me, Mr. John," he said, " but I have 
got a telegram — a telegram," and he placed it 
in John's hands as he spoke. 

It was thus worded : — 

" Mr. John Dornen no longer member of the 
firm ; receive no Orders from him. Mr. Oliver 
Black has füll instructions how to act in J. D.'s 
stead." 

The telegram was dated La Chapelle, and 
had been sent by George Dorrien to Samuel 
Brown. 

" Well, Mr. Brown," quietly said John, " Mr. 
Dorrien's Orders do not apply, I suppose, to 
the possession of my private papers in the 
library ?" 

" I hope not — ^I trust not," said Mr. Brown, 
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«orelj distreBsed, and all the more distressed 
that he knew his allegiance to John had grown 
weak indeed of late. 

*' Tben I shall go and take them at once/' 
«aid John. ** I shall not sleep here to-night," 
he addedy with his hand on the door ; ^' bnt my 
task maj be a tedious one ; I shall stay late, 
and I should prefer, Mr. Brown, if yon were to 
remain and take the kej of my desk from me, 
if you please." 

'^Tes, sir, by all means," readily answered 
Mr. Brown. 

John entered the library. The grey evening 
light fiUed the place. He rang and asked for 
the lamp, and when the servant brought it, 
Carlo rushed in at the same time, whining with 
delight. 

" I snppose I may take you away, poor little 
fellow," Said John, patting him kindly ; *^ and 
now Ke there — I am busy." 

The lamp had been placed on the broad 
table. Its clear light rerealed to John Dornen 
that long silent room, where he had spent many 
weary hours, and known many heavy cares. 
He nnlocked his desk, and began sorting his 
papers. Soon the table was strewn with let- 
ters, bills, Pamphlets, plans for the paper-miU, 
designs for notepaper, and with all the other 
tokens of his past life. The task of looking 
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throngh tbese papers was a tedions one. Many 
he kept, some he destroyed, othera, with whioh 
he had no concern, he put by for the nse of hia 
successor. After a while, feeling rather wearied, 
he leaned back in his chair and rested. The 
fiight of these papers had called np some bitter 
thoughts. He gazed at them as a conquered 
general may look at the brave dead on the 
battle-field. The world which hurrahs for the 
viotorious, and laughs at the vanqnished, will 
care little for them. What matter ? He who 
led them on, and who knows how they gave 
their heart's blood at his bidding» will think 
kindly of those poor dead hopes, plans, and 
schemes, which success might have made so 
great, whidi failure has laid in the dust. ^^ And 
that is the end," thought John, with a sigh — 
«* that iß the end.'* 

Yes, that was the end of more than seven 
years of very hard work. That was the end of 
a bitter sacrifice, of fervid dreams abandoned, 
of bright hopes Yoluntarily extingnished in a 
proud boy's heart. Had he done well, after 
all? Do we not often mistake the voice of 
duty, and think she caUs, when we only hear 
the echo of worldly wisdom? Had he done 
well ? That, perhaps, was the hardest thought 
of all in the many hard thoughts which John 
Dorrien had as he s^t alone that night brooding 
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oyer the irreparable past, and comparing it with 
what it might have been. He looked np at the 
little faronze figure of PolTmma, and half smiied 
at the cold and serene grace of the jonng 
muse. 

** If I did wrong to forsake yonr sisters and 
yoTi/' thought John Dorrien, ** I confess that I 
am punished now, and that Business has been a 
hard master to me. Oh I if I coald go back to 
you I But no ; it is too late — too late for ever I 
The fervour has been wasted, and the faith is 
gone/' 

He sighed, and resnmed his task. He packed 
np his books. Some had belonged to his father, 
and had long stood on the hooknahelves of his 
mother's poor home. How they recalled his 
childhood and its solitary hours, and that 
memorable day when he had told his mother 
that he would rub Aladdin's iamp for herl 
Others had been bequeathed to him by Mr. 
Byan, and with the aspect of their worn and 
shabby Covers came back the studious life At 
St. Ives, and the dangerous worship of his 
ardent friend. And so time passed ; and when 
ten Struck, the great gate roUed on its hinges, 
and a carriage entered the yard. John paused, 
and listened. He guessed that only the master 
of the house would come in thus. It was Mr. 
Dorrien, and Mr. Brown had gone forth to re- 
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ceive him — ^f or John heard their two yoices as 
they entered the hall. 

^'Is Mr. Black in the librarjf" asked Mr. 
Dornen, — ** I see a light there." 

*' N09 sir ; it is Mr. John who ia there, looking 
over his papers. Mr. Black oame at eight, and 
left Word that he would come back at nine ; he 
has not been yet." 

" Send him in to me," said Mr. Dorrien ; ^' but 
first let me have a few worda with yon, Mr. 
Brown." 

A door opened, and closed again, the voices 
ceasedy and all was once more silent in the 
great house. Self-possessed though he was, 
John feit his brow flush with a stern pain as he 
heard them. He had not yet left the honse, 
and his place was already filled; and lest he 
shonld not leave it qnickly enongh, Mr. Dorrien 
had hurried his retum, and was calling Oliver 
Black to him with indecent haste. 

*<Let him!" thonght John; and his eyes 
flashed, though he was there alone — *' let him I 
This day still is mine ; Mr. Black will not dare 
to, enter this room tili I am gone.'^ 

He resumed his task oomposedly enough ; by 
eleven o'clock it was oyer. He locked his deski 
and took out the key. It was still in his band 
when the door opened abmptly, and Mrs. Begi- 
nald walked in. 
.VOL. ra. T 
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" John," she said, e;?:citedly, " you don't mean 
it ! It'ß all wrong, my dear boy ; Mr. Brown 
has been upsetting me. You can't do it. 
Think of your mother, you kno w." 

She sat down as ehe spoke, and looked at 
John in such evident distress that he did not 
know how to teil her the truth. But it had to 
be told, and his friend heard him out with 
a downcast look and unusual silence. 

"What a villain that little Mr. Black must 
be I" she said at length. 

" And what a fool John Dornen has been 1" 
Said John, cooUy. 

" My dear boy, you trusted," said she, sooth- 

ingly- 

*^ And what right had I to trust one who had 

always been faithless t" 

" Ay, there's the rub," confessed Mrs. Regi- 
nald, "but young people will be conceited. 
And so it is all over, and I shall see my dear 
boy here no more," she added, very sadly. 

Yes, it was all over; and John rang, and 
asked for Mr. Brown, who came, looking much 
crestfallen, and also much afraid of Mrs. Begi- 
nald, by whom he was eyed askance ; and he 
took the key humbly enough, and listened to 
John's explanations in deferential silence ; and, 
when this was over, John went up to his room, 
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and Mrs. Reginald went ^ith him, to help him 
there. 

^* I shall See to your mother's things/' said 
ehe, with a sigh. '^Poor dear Mrs. Johnl I 
shall miss attending to her jellies and chickens 
and burgundy, I don't know \1rh7 I shonld 
not leave Mr. Dorrien and join you/' she added, 
angrily. ''I never can sit at the table with 
that little Mr. Black, you know, John; don't 
teil me that I can. I shall certainly affront. 
him. Besides, if you raarry Antoinette, Mrs« 
John will want some one for herseif— for lovers, 
as everyone knows, are the most odious crea^ 

tures breathing John, you don't understand 

packing, my dear boy. Linen always goes at 
the bottom, and — — Who's there t" ^ 

"If you please, Mrs. Reginald," said Mr* 
Brown's voice outside, " will you eome down to 
Mr. Dorrien, if you please V* 

"And what does Iie want with me?" asked 
Mrs. Reginald, with much asperity. " I can teil 
you, Mr. Brown, that I am not in the best of 
tempers with Mr. Dorrien just now." 

She obeyed the summons, nevertheless, turn- 
ing back with her band on the door to say to 
John : 

" Linen at the bottom, John — but I shall be 
back directly." 
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*' Mrs. Reginald," said Mr. Brown, in a low 
tone, as thej stood together at the head of the 
ßtairs, " I think that Mr. Dornen — Mr. Dorrien, 
you know, ^is in a fit, and have yon got some 
Bmelling-salts t" 

*^ What ?" asked Mrs. Beginald, staring. 

^' I think that Mr. Dorrien is in a fit — ^a fit," 
repeated Mr. Brown, with nnusual agitation. 
" I have sent for Doctor Parker, Mrg. Reginald." 

Mrs. Reginald strode past him, and was down« 
stairs in a moment. She opened the door of 
Mr. Dorrien's sitting-room without knocking, 
and at once walked to the sofa on which the 
master of the honse half lay, motionless and 
pale, with fixed eyes and parted Ups, and some- 
thing of his weary, languid look still on his 
face. She took up his hand — ^it was inert ; she 
let it drop, and it feil down lifeless. 

*' Mr. Brown," said she, " Doctor Parker may 
come and go ; some one has been here before 
liim. Mr. Dorrien is dead.*' 

** The signs of death are deceitful, Mrs. Begi- 
nald," Said the cool voice of Oliver Black. 

Mrs. Reginald gave a start of angry snrprise 
as she saw him ; she had not perceived him tili 
then, Standing by her side with an audacious, 
defying smile on his handsomeface. Her brown 
cheek flushed, her dark eye sparkled, but she 
did not lose her self-control. 
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"Mn Brown," she said, "go for Mr. John. 
He is npstairs in his room. Eis place is here.'' 

She Said no more, but if there be language in 
a look, hers said very plainly, " Go, I shall stay 
here and watcb." And after a moment's hesi- 
tation Mr. Brown obeyed her bebest, for he did 
think that Mr. Dornen was dead — his father had 
died snddenly, before the glass his band was 
raising could reach his Ups ; his son had died 
with an unfinished letter before him, and Mr. 
Dornen had sunk back where he lay whilst he 
was talking to Mr. Brown, and giving him 
Orders for the morrow. 

So Mrs. Reginald and Oliver, Black were left 
face to face — she at the head of the sofa, and he 
at the foot, with the pale and silent Mr. Dorriea 
between them ; she trying, thongh she knew how 
Vain it all was, the effect of salts, vinegar, and 
cold water, Oliver looking on with quiet com- 
posure. The ^ame might be lost, but he would 
not give it np tili his last card had been played 
out. , 

Doctor Parker, who lived close by, entered 
the room at the same time with John Dornen. 
One look at the still face, one touch at the band 
already turning cold, one breathless pause to 
listen for the beatings of a heart that had ceas- 
ed, then an impressive glance at John Dorrien. 

" Sir," said he, " Mr. Dorrien is dead." 
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" Can nothing be tried t — ^is there no hope I" 
asked John, looking down sadly and gravelj at 
the face that had sent him forth in such un- 
kindness that very morning, bnt which had 
been kind in days gone by. 

" There is no hope," replied Doctor Parker. 
" Mr. Dorrien is dead. Tou may remember that 
I foretold this resnlt some months ago, and 
wamed you of it." 

John nodded. The room was silent. Doctor 
Parker wasjdrawing on his gloves. Oliver Black 
addressed him suddenly. 

" I suppose you have no doubt, doctor ?" he 
asked. 

"No, sir," replied Doctor Parker, with a 
fitare at this stranger, for he happened never to 
have met him before, " I have no donbt." 

" Then it's all up," said Oliver ; and taking 
his hat he walked out. 

Mr. Brown was very much shaken by his 
master's death; but he was a man bf business, 
and he feit perplexed. He beckoned John out 
of the room. 

"Mr. John," he said, under his breath, "I 
have a great regard for you, as you know ; but 
Mr. Dorrien's [Orders were clear, and — and I 
should not like to disobey them." 

" Miss Dorrien is not of age, and cannot take 
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possession in her own peraon,'* calmlj answer« 
ed John ; " but " 

" Miss Domen," interrupted Mr. Brown, look- 
ing bewildered — **and is she a Dornen, Mr# 
JohnT 

For Mr. Dorrien had lost no time in telling 
that story. 

" I really do not know," replied John ; " but 
I know that I am the onlj one who has a right 
to dispute her title, and that I shall not do 
so. 

** But if she be not really Miss Dorrien," argued 
Mr. Brown, still perplexed. 

" I am one," interrupted John, in his turn ; 
" forget that I was ever anything in this house, 
and only remember that I am the great-grand- 
son of Mr. John Dorrien ; and if it be Mr. Black 
that troubles you, Mr. Brown — if you think that 
he will claim any authority in this house over 
the business — refer him to me." 

But to Mr. Brown's great relief Mr. Black 
never came, and never claimed the key of John's 
desk, or the fulfilment of Mr. Dorrien's pro-* 
mise. From that day forth he vanished, not 
only from La Maison Dorrien, but also from the 
lives of the inmates, and was known to them 
no more. 

The funeral was over, and John and Antoin- 
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ette stood together in the garden nigh the Biver 
Gody "who, carelesB of deatb, was bending over 
his um, and pouring forth its bright waters into 
tbe basin below. 

" Then, John," said she, looking wistfullj 
iip in his face, "you are master once more ?" 

«< I — oh, I am nothing, and no one. I gave 
up the key of my desk to Mr. Brown. You are 
mistresi^, Antoinette." 

*' I ! Oh, John, wa» I his granddaughter ? 
Ton cannot say that you think I was f " 

John was silent. 

" Then how can I be mistress ?" 

*^ Who is to dispute your claim, Antoinette t 
Do you think I will t" he asked tenderly« " Mr. 
Dornen made no will. I say it agstin — ^you are 
mistress here." 

A great gush of tears came to her eyes ; ehe 
laid her two hands on his arms. 

'' Then, if I am mistress," she said, ^^you are 
master, John — ^you are master." 

And that was how it ended, and how John 

hl 

Was master in the oldhouse once more, and how 
Antoinette, if she wits not a Dornen, became in 
time a Dorrien's wife. 



THEEND. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbbsok, Anthor of "A Book about Doctors/' "Lawyers," 
" The Olergy," &o. 2 volg. 8vo. 80b. 

Frihcipal Cohtehts:— Graoe at Meals; Brltons at Table; Antique Feasting; 
Apiciaa Preoepts; The Form of Gary; Gnlinary Goloarists ; Death in the Pot 
and Dlah Goyen; Medl«Tal Meniui; Warnen and Subfleties, Ancient and 
Modem; Garving and Gairera; Forks and Napery; Hom, Bell, and Gkmg; 
Mannen and the Want of them ; Spits and Jaoke ; Gmeltie« and GnriositieB ; 
Nnxnben at Table ; Soup ; Fish ; Jolnte and Steaks ; Pie and Pie Tart : Ponltry ; 
Qooae ; Game ; Bread and Vegetables ; The Salad : Eggs ; Deseert ; Ordering of 
FeaatB ; Cook Shops and Glab Honses ; The Folk Lore of Feeding; Eploores ; 
Politioal Gastronomy; Gooks and thelr Natores ; Gookery Books. 

" This book is readable and amuslng from flnt to last No one onght to be 
withoat it No point of interest conceming the table or its appnrtenanoes ia lef t 
mitondied. Bacy aneodotes coroscate on eyery page."— iforn^ngp Post. 

"Mr. JeafPreson Chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordiaUy 
recommend to eyery class of readers his yery amuslng and instruotlye yolnmes. 
They are racy in style, rieh in anecdote, and füll of good wtiBe."— Standard. 

"In Mr. Jeaffreson's *Book about the Table,* the whole scienoe and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated wlth eyerything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaff reson 
is always entertaining, and in äiese yoTumes he may Claim to be also instmctiye.'* 
^'Daüv News, 

" We leaye Mr. Jeaffreson's book to its public, only remarking that where the 
author has gone oyer beaten grouud, he pleasantly ayrakens old memories, and 
where he beats fresh ooyers, he procures for us abundant sport"— iltAenanink 

" A readable and amustng book about the curiositles and antiquities of gout^ 
mandise^ embraclag all that bean upon dining, from the graoe bef ore meat to the 
roU of cookery-books and thelr authors, duly seryed up with an appropriate spioo 
of jeet and anecdote." — OrapMc 

" This yrork ought to be in eyery library and on eyery drawing-room and club 
table, as one of the moet dellghtful and readable books of the day. It is fuU of 
Information, interest, and amtisement.'*— (7(nirt Journal 

" Two capital yolumes, füll of pleasant reading on a subject which has more 
or lese interest for eyery Teader."--Scottman. 

"A most readable book, singularly appropriate for Ghristmas."— /^lisAer'« 
Circular. 

"As entertaining and deyer a book as eyer was written.'*—* J/eMfln$wr. 

OUK BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Kev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 yols. 8yo. 

(Just Eeatfy.J 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Fught. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbbd Montqombbt. 1 yol. Bvo. 14s. 
ComrKNTs :— La Belle Proyence— Monaco— Bologna— Florenoe— Borne— Naples and 
the NeapoUtans— Lights and Shades of Italian Lif e— PompeU— Sorrento— Gapri 
— -Amalfl. 
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fflSTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHAEINE 

OP ARAGON aod ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbfwosxh Dixcn. 
Second Edüion, VoIb. 1&2. Demy 8to. SOs. 

^In two lULndflome TolomM Mr. Disum here giveB ns the flnt inatalment of a 
iieir hiBtoiical woik on a most attnctiye sobject The book is in many respecta a 
faTonrable Bpedmea of Mr. Dizon's powera It is the nio«t painstaking and 
elaborate that he hu yet writton. . . . . Qn tiia whola, wa may say that the book 
ie one which will snstain the repatation of its aathor as a wrlter of great power 
■nd yersatUity, fhat it givee a new aspeet to many an old gnbject, and preeents in 
a yery striking Ught Bome of the moet reoent diacoveries in English histoiy/'— 
Athenmum. 

" In theee Tolmnee fhe anfhor ezhlbits in a «Ignal manner hla special powera 
and flneat endowmenta Itiaobyiooa that the hiatorianhaabeenateepecialpaina 
to jnatify hia repatation, to atrengthen hia hold npon the leamed, and also to 
extend hia away over the many who piize an attractiye style and interesting narra- 
tiye more high^ Ihan laboriooa reseaiich and Philosophie insight**— ifonit»!^ PosL 

u The thanka of all atndenta of English history are dne to Mr. Hepworth Dizon 
f or hia cleyer and original work, * History of two Qneena.* The book is a yalnable 
oontribntion to Engliä hiatory. The aathor haa conaalted a namber of original 
aoaioea of inf ormation—in particolar the arohiyea at Simancaa, Alcala, and Venioe. 
Mr. Dizon ia a akilfol writer. Hia atyle, singalarly yiyid, graphic, and dramatio-' 
Sa aliye with homan and artiatic interest Some of the ineidfental descriptiona 
reach a yery high leyel of pictaresqoe power.*^ — Daäp Ntm. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at onoe intrinsi- 
oally interesting and adxnirably fit for illnstration by his practised and brüliant 
pen. The liyea of Gatharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn giye ample scope to a 
writer so clear and yiyid in his descriptiona, so lif elike in his por^aitore, so de- 
cided in his jodgmen^ and whoae sparkUng yiyacity of style can be shaded off, 
when neoessary, by soch delicate tooches of tendemess and nathoa. For pleasant 
reading and yery effectiye wiiting we can warmly oommendMr. Dixon*a yolnmea.** 
DaUy Tdegraph. 

^ Two f aschiating yolamea. It is a work of earafal critioiam and oonacientioaa 
inyestigation.'*— iSftaMdardL 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THB HISTOEY OF TWO 

QUEENS : GATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepwobth Decon. Second Edition, Demy 8to. Price 30s. 
Gompleting the Work. 

** These conclading yolnmes of Mr. IMxon's * HlstoiT of two Qoeena * will be per- 
oaed with keen interest by thoosands of readera 'Wnilst no less yalaable to the 
etadent, tiiey wQl be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the hiatory. Eyery page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story ailorda 
a happy illnstration of the anthor'a ylyld and piotoreaqoe styla The work shoold 
be f oimid in eyery library.'* — PoU. 

**Mr. Dixon has pre-oninently the art of interesting his readera. He haa pro- 
doced a narratiye of considerable yalae, conceived in a spirit of faimess, and 
written with power and pictaresqoe effed*" — Daüy Nan. 

**Mr. Dizon has completed in these yolomes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so mach grace and yigoor. Better still, he has cast the Ught of trath apon 
incidents thathaye not been toea ander that Ught befora FaU of romantic and 
dramatic sentlment as the story of Gatharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
Interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Neyer has it been told so 
f aUy. so falrly, or so attractiyely." — Ifnie» and Querie$. 

** This work tiirooghoat bears eyidence of great researoh ; and In the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dizon's taJents, a book on sach a sabject of coarse coald not 
fall to be interesting: He has ayailed himself of all the newest Ughta brooght oat 
hy the pablications of the Master of the BoUa" — Äthenmtm. 

**Mr. Dizon's book is written in a most charming styla Moreoyer, it is written 
as aU history shoold be written; the precision of the annalist belog oombined with 
the oonnezion and ease of the simple narrator."— ^aramtner. 
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WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townbhbnb, 2nd Life Guards, Anthor of " Ten 
Thousand Miles of Travel," &c. 1 yol. 8vo, with Map and Hins- 
trations. 158. bonnd. 

**Wlioeyer takes np fhls book will not lay it down tili he bas read It all throngh. 
Captain Townshend s deecriptions are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reflüding; and the shootlng chapters teil of *bagB ' of flj^ng game and of tussles 
witti iM'ge animali, sooh as are capable of making the Brlosh Bportsman^s month 
water. There is a good deal of valnable TK)Utieal and eodal mf ormatlon giren 
aboat Florida and the parte adjacent, and a highly instmctiye chapter on the 
aotaal working of negro alavery and coolie * Free Labonr ' in Caba."— CTnitef 
Service OoMett«. 

"Oaptain Townshend present« na with a ptriking and graphio aooonnt of * Wild 
Life in Florida^' embodying the most Azact and latest infonnatlon ooncemlng that 
stata He has written a yery stirring, readable and intereating book. Hia 
deacription of Cuba forma not the leaat intereating portion of it"— «Sfitiub^ Kme», 

"Captain Townahend'a work ia inatmctive and entertainlng. It oontaina ohap- 
tera for all readera, racy narrativea, abnndanoe of inddent, oompendious hlatory, 
important atatiaüca, and many a page which will be peroaea with pleaanre by the 
sportsman and natoraliat"— 09tir< Journal. 

" Captain Townahend enjoya a good repntatlon aa a traveller. Hia book ia one 
eminently worth pemaal There ia not a Uttle tnf ormatinn on the geography and 
natural hiatory, tne reaonrcea and aociety of Florida, to be gather^ from the 
Tohune, which ia intelligently and pictoreaquely written."— ^tandorcL 

** Captain Townahend ia a man of good plnck, good aenae, and good homonr, all 
of which qualitiea are manifeated in hia book entitled * Wild Life in Florida.' He 

Said a yiait of aome length to Florida, took part in many fleld aporta there, and 
eaoribea in thia volome all hia ezperienoea. The book ia illoatrated by a map and 
engravinga, and will be appreciated by all thoae who know what a good book of 
travel iB."—acotsnum, 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batdx. 2 Yols. crown 8yo. 21s. 

" Here ia at laat a book on Spain of the Idnd we haye been aaking for. Azamat 
Batok flila hia pagea with hia peraonal experienoea among the armed factiona who 
are oonteatlng the goyemment of the coontry, and deaoribea the men who haye 
made themaelyea oonapicnoaa Altogether, hia gallery of oontemporaiy portraita 
ia alone anl&oient to reoommend hia book.'*— «Sfoturday JUvieut, 

** By the ald of thia really entertalning book, the preaent atate of the Northern 
Proyincea of Spain may be eaaily diyine«, and the Chsas de Espana of the moment 

be brooght before the mind'a eye It woold be too mach to aay that thia ia the 

moat intereating book upon Spain and the Spaniarda that haa appeared of late 
yeara, bat many may Üünk ao after reading iV^—Athenman. 

" A highly intereating and amaaing book. In thia work Azamat Batak hatf 
made himaelf more enjoyable and readable than eyer." — Bxammir. 

" Two deyer and readable yolomea Any peraon who wanta to know aomething 
about Spaniah partiea and their proapecta, aboat the probabilitiea of the preaent 
ciyil war, or about the real inner life of the Spaniah people, will do well to conault 
Azamat Batak. He ia generally inatraotiye, and alwaya enterte^ning."---iSfcot«mafiL 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Fablet, 

Gonsnl of the Sublime Porte at BristoL Second Editum, 1 yol. lis. 
*' Mr. Farley haa a good deal of intereating Information to conmiunicateinregard 
to the reaourcea of modern Turkey ; and we may add Üiat he puta it briefly, clear^ 
and in an agreeable atyle."— «Soturday Beoiem, 
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LIFE OP THE ET. HON. SPENCER PEKOEVAL ; 

Induding His Oorrespondence. By HiB Grandson, Spsnokb Wal- 
rOLi. 2 Tols. Svo, with Portrait. dOs. 

This work containB Letten from fhe ElniE, fhe Prinoe Begent, the Dnkes of Ctun- 
1)erland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmona; Lorde Liverpool, Grenville, Orey, 
LoDghborongta, Spencer, Welleeley, Lonedale, Castlereagb ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other dietingniBhed men. 

" Mr. Walpole'B work reflecte credit not only on bis indnstry in compülng an 
important biography from anthentic material, bat also on bie eloqnence, power of 
interpreting poliuoal cbange, and general literaiy addreea Tbe biograpby wOltake 
lank in oor literatiire, botb as a f aitbf al reflection of tbe etatesman and bis period, 
as alio for ite pbiloeopbic, logicaL and dramatic oompletenesa" — Mommg PotL 

^'InMr. Percevars biograpby bis grandson bas nndonbtedly made a yalnablo 
Addition to oor Parliamentary bistory. Tbe book is fnll of interesl "—Doily Nexn. 

'We tbank Mr. Walpole for a very yalnable and interesting biograpby, and for 
dirfng jnstioe to tbe memory of one wbo bas too long been witbont it" — Standard. 

** As a contribnti(ni to political and Parliamentary bistory Mr. Spencer Walpole*B 
work poBsesses oonsiderable yaloa"— «SEo^tirdciy Bmew, 

LIFE OP MOSOHELES ; with Seleotions from 

ms DI^RIES AND GORRESPONDENOE. By HxB Wm 
Adapted from the Geiman by Abthub Dükv Colkbidgb. 2 toIs. 
large post 8yo, with Portrait. 248. 

"Tbis life of MoBcbeles will be a valnable book of referenoe for fbe mnsical his- 
torian, for tbe contents extend over a period of tbreescore yeara, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely State tbat all tbe portions of Moscbe- 
les' diary wbicb ref er to bis Interconrse witb BeetboTen, Hnmmel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Sp<nitlni, Bossini, Anber, Hal^vy, Scbnmann, Cbembini, Spobr, Mendelssobn, F. 
David, Ciiopin, J R Gramer. Clementi, Jobn Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Ejesewetten 0. Klingemann, Lablacbe, Dragonetti, .Sontag, Persianl, 
Malibran, Paganini, uacbel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriet, Ernst, DonzellijCinti. 
Damorean, Cbelard, Bocbsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
ScbiOder-DeTrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Standigl, Tbalberg, 
Berlioz, Vellnti. 0. Yomig, Balf e, Brabam, and many ofher artists of note in tiied& 
tlme, will recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheies to select from the diaries in ref erence to liying persona, but her extracts baye 
been judicionsly made. Mosofaeles writes f airly of wbat is called the ^Mnsicoftha 
Fatnre * and its disciples, and bis Jodgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. LIszt, Baben- 
atein, Dr. von Bttlow, Litolfl, fta, wbetiier as composers or execatants, are in a 
Uberal spirit He reoognizes cheerf olly the taJents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. Jobn Bamett, Mr. 
Hnllah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Snllivan, Ao. Tbe celebrities with whom Moscheies 
came in contact, inolnde Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bonsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, ftc. In- 
deed, the two volumes are füll of amusing anecdotes."— ^Menomia 

" Tbe pnblicatlon of these memoire will give satisf action to many of our readers. 
Tbe devotees of music in this country are botb nnmerous and eamest By this 
(dass these yoinmes will be bailed with particular deligbt; but they will be aooept- 
able also to a far wider drde— to all wbo enjoy a Sonata at bome or a sympbony 
in the concert-room. The soope of the work ^ves it this populär interest, apart 
from the tecbnical value it possesa It is as well * a record of the life of Moscbelea* 
as *a cbroniole of the musical bistory of bis time*— « period of sixty years.'* — TinuM. 

** This work is füll of interesting Information and pleasant gossip about tbe 
musical eyents of the last balf-centnry. Moscheies kept up to tbe day of bis 
death a diary, in wbicb he recorded all bis experiences, and bis constant inter- 
ooarse wiüi such men as Beethoyen, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
Him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes wbicb tbrow mach yalnable Ught on 

•ent mnsical bistory."— PoZI Matt Ocuette. 
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WOEDS OF HOPE AND OOMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Queen. 
Second Edition, 1 yoL small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These lettera, the work of a pure and devont spirit« desenre to find manj 
readera. They are greaüy .saperior to the average of what is called reUglons 
literatnra**— ilMauBttm. 

"The writer of the tenderly-concelved leiten in thts Yolnme was Mra. JnlioB 
Hare, a Bieter of Mr. Maorice. They are instinct with the devoat submlssiveneBB 
and fine sympathy whioh we associate with the name of Manrloe; bat in her there 
Is added a wümingness of taot, and sometimes, too, a directness of langnage, whioh 
wehardly find even in the brother. The letters were priyately printed and circn- 
lated, and were foond to be the sonroe of mach comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearlng 
the weU-known initiale, '£. H. P.\ gives a yery faithfal oatline of thelife.*'— .0n(üA 
(iuarterlp Review. 

" This toaching and most eomforting work is dedicated to Thb Qükkn, who took 
a gracioas interest in ite flrst appearance, when printed for private ciroolatlon, and 
foond comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its poblication, that the 
World in general may proflt by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflioted we have never examined.'*— «Stondard 

" These letters are exceptionally gracef ol and tdoohing, and may be read with 
TpTotLt."—Cfr<g»hie. 

EEOOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENOLAND. ByLADTGLEMENnNADAYiss. Second Edition, 
2yols. 21b. 

Among nomeroos other distingoished persons referred to in Üiis work are :-— Loois 
XVI, Marie Antolnette, Loois XYlII, the Dochesse D'Angooleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Qoeen Hortense, Charles X, Loois Philippe, the Doka 
and DochesB de Berry, the üoont de Ghambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blocher, Ney, Soolt, 
Foochd, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eogenie, the Doo 
de Momy, Goont d'Orsay, Victor Hogo, Oeon^e IV, Qoeen Garoline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Gharlotte, the Doke of York, the Doke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mr& Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mlle. Mars, Madame Gatalani, 
Mlle. Bachel, the Goontess Golccioll, Lady Gork, Lady Blessington, &c 

" Lady Glementina .Davies's opportonities were ezcellent, and the very tradi- 
tions of her family are fraoght with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and diatinct as if they had been^so to speak — ^photo- 
graphed on her memory." — The Timea. 

" Two charming volomes, f oll of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written In piain, elegant English. Lady Glementina Davies has seen moch, 
heard mach, and remembered welL Her oniqae and briUiant recoUections have Üie 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitioos, no inoident ontroe.*'— JPost. 

THROUGH RÜSSIA : From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE ORIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrie. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with lUustrations. 2l8. 

"MraGothrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book Is interesting throoghoot"— /*a22 Mall Chuette. 

*' No book of travel within cor knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Throogh 
BoBsia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehenslve. Mrs. Gathrie gives os admir- 
able deecrlptionn of St Petorsborg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are fall of incident, character, and Observation."— iS[pectotor. 

" A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and of ten very pictoresqae desorip- 
tion of a part of Bussia by no means familiär to toarlsts.*'— «So^urday Review, 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER- 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. 30s. 

Cknmim:— The Plle— Inner Ward and Onter Ward— The Wharf— BiTor Bighte— 
The White Tower-^^harles of Orleans— Uncle Gloneester- Frieon Bnles— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Gobham— Elng and Cardinal— The PUgrimage 
oT Orace— Madge Cheyne— Hein to theOrown— The Kine Daye* Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Eent— Oonrtney- No CroBs no Crown— Oranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boeea— Princeaa Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
■leor Charlea— Biahop of Boss— Marder of Northnmberland— Philip fhe Con- 
feasor— MasR In the Towei^-Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot-- 
Balelgh'a Walk— The Vlllain Waad— The Garden Honae— The Brlck Tower 
—The Anglo-Spaniah Flot— Factiona at Gonrt— Lord Grey of Wilton-^ 
Old Engllfih Catholica— The English Jeanita— White Webba— The PriestaVPlot 
— WUton Court— Laat of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Gny Fawkea— 
Orlgin of the Plot— Yinegar Honae— Conapinujy at Laige— The Jeanit'a Mode- 
ln London— November, 1006— Hnnted Down— In fhe Tower— Search f or Gar- 
net— End of the Engliah Jeanita— The Cathollo Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earlr— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymonr— The Eacape— Porsnit 
^Dead in fhe Tower— Lady Francea Howard— BoberfOar^—Powder Poisoning 



FxoM TB% Tdo»:— "All fhe ciTflized world— Engliah, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takea an intereat in the Tower of London. The Tower ia fhe atage 
npon which haa been enacted aome of fhe grandeaf dramaa and aaddeat fragedies 
in onr national annala If , in Imagination, we take onr atand on thoae fime-wom 
walla, and let Century af ter Century flit paat na, we ahall aee in dno auoceaaion the 
majority of fhe moat famooa men and lovely wom«i of England in the olden time. 
We ahall aee fhem jeating, jonatlng, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
hapa, commending toeir aonla fo God in fhe preaence of a hideona maaked figm^ 
bearing an aze in hia handa It ia anch pictnrea aa fheae fhat Mr. Dizon, with 
oonaiderable akill aa an hiatorical limner, haa aet before na in fheae Tolnmea Mr. 
Dizon daahea off the acenea of Tower hiatory with great apirit Hia deacripfions 
are given with anch feraeneaa and vigonr fhat we ahonld apoil fhem by any af tempt 
»f condenaafion. Aa fayoorable ezamplea of hia narrative power» we may call at- 
tention to the atory of fhe beaufifnl bat anpopnlar Elinor, Qaeen of Henry IH, and 
the deacription of Anne Boleyn'a firat and aeoond arrivala at the Tower. Then we 
have the atory of fhe bold Biahop of Darham, who eacapea by fhe aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maad Fifzwalter, impriaoned and mordered 
by fhe caitifl John. Paaaing onwarda, we meet Charlea of Orleana, the poetio 
I^ench Prince, captnred at Agincoarf, and defained for flve-and-fwenty yeara a 
priaoner in fhe Tower. Nezf we encoonter the balef nl form of Bichard of Gloocester, 
and are flUed with inOignafion at the blackeaf of fhe black Tower deeda Aa we 
draw nearer fo modern timea, we have fhe aorrowfnl atory of fhe Nine Daya* 
Qaeen, poor liftle Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Croaa, no Crown." 
is one of fhe moat affecfing in fhe book. A mafare man can acarcely read if with- 
ont f eeling fhe teara ready to frickle from hia eyea. No part of fhe firat volnme 
yields in intereat fo fhe chaptera which are devoted to uie atory of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the aecond volame ia occapied with the atory of fhe 
Ganpowder Plot The narrative ia ezfremely intereathig, and will repay peroaal. 
Another cause uUbre poaaeaaed of a perennial intereat, ia fhe mnrder of Sir Thomas 
Overbary by Lord and Lady Someraet Mr. Dizon tella fhe taJe akilfnlly. In con- 
claaion, we may congrafalate tiie aathor on thia work. Bofh volomea are deoided- 
ly attracfive, and throw mach light on onr national hiatory." 

"From firat to laaf thia work overflowa with new Information and original 
thooght, with poefry and pictare. In theae faacinafing pagea Mr. Dizon die- 
chargea altemately Üie fanctiona of fhe hiatorian, and the hiatoric biograph«*, with 
fhe inaight, art, homoar and accorate knowledge which never fall him when he 
nndertakea to illamine fhe darksome reoeaaea of onr national atory.*'— ifornrngri^off. 

"We eameatly recommend thia remarkable work to thoae in qoeat of amna»- 
menf and inatrocfion, af once. solid and reflned.."— Z>a»{y Tdegrti^h. 
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VOLS. m. & TV. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QX7EEN. Oompleting the Work. Tfurd 
Edition, Demy 8to. SOb. 

OQiiTiim:-^AFAToiiiite: AFaTonrite'tFrlend; ThaCoimtenof Snffolk; To «he 
Tower ; Lady C3etherme Meiinen ; Honse of Villieni ; BeTolntion : Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; Ä Spaaiah Hatoh; SpaDiolbdng ; Henn^ De Vera : The Matter of Hol- 
land ; See Aflaln ; The Pirate War ; Port and Oonrt ; A New Bomanio ; Moye 
and Cotmteivmove ; Firate and Priaon ; In the Uarahalsea ; The Spanish OUto ; 
PriBona Opened; A Parilament; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Tun of Fortime; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; AnAMaasin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King'B Beyenge ; Oharlea L ; PUIari of State and Ohoroh ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laad*B Last 'nonbles ; The LieutenanVa Honae ; A Politioal Bomanoe ; Phi- 
loBophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; SUlling not Mnrder; A Seoond 
Baokingham; Boger, Earl of Oastlemaine ; A Life of Plots: The Two Penns; 
A Qnaker's Cell; Golonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Eye Honaa 
Plot ; Marder; A Patriot ; The Good Old Cause ; James, Dnke of Monmonth; 
The ünjast Jndge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Conntess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the mtender; Beformers and Beform ,Bef(»in Biots; Sir Francia 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Oabinet Coonoil ; 
Cato Street ; Porsnit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 

" Mr. Dizon*s liyely and aooorate work."— TVmetL 

** This book is thoroughly entertainlng, well-written, and lnstraotiy&**— J?«afii<«Mr. 

" These yolumes will plaoe Mr. Dtzon permanently on the roll of English authoni 
who haye rendered their oonntry a seryfce, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most populär and instructiye relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these yolumes, are by tuma 
excitlng and amusing, while they neyer fall to interesi Our ancient stronghold 
conld haye had no better hlstorian than Mr. Dizon."— Pott. 

"By his merits of literary ezecution, his yiyaoions portraltnres of historloal 
flgures, his masterly powers of narratiye and desoription, and the foroe and graoe- 
f ul ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold npon a multitude of readera"— 
niiuAratedNeiB», 

" These yolumes are two gaUerlea of richly painted portralts of the noblesi 
men and most brilliant women, besides others oommemorated by EngHsh 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prlson by tums, is reyiyified in 
these yolumes, which dose the narratiye, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Balejgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured In the Tower. Few works are giyen to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and researoh as Mr. Dixon*a^— ^kmdordL 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylyania. By W. Hbpwobth Decon. ANowLibbaht Eomoir. 
1 yol. demy Svo, with Portrait. 12s. 

" Mr. Dixon's *■ William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
yised and issued it with the addition of mnch f resh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous yolume, matchlng with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readera, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructiye memoir of 
one of the worthies of ikigland" — Examiner. 

*' 'William Penn ' is a flne and noble work. Eloquent, plcturesque, and eplgra- 
matio in style, snbtle and philoeophioal in inslght, and moderate and aocnrate in 
Statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be"— >9tiiKl(qr Timu. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a tme hero 
of moral and ciyil conquests, is one of the fairest in modern history, and may be 
stndied with proflt by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
flnally put into sha^s as a Standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
prodnction. Few books haye a more genial and wholesome interest, or conyey 
more benefldal instmotioa"— il/iMfnitod Neu», 
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MY REOOLLEOTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By LoBD William Pirr Lbnnox. 2 yols. 8vo. 80b. 

ThflM Tolnmes contain uiaedotet and rsmtnltcmioet of (George IV., WillUm IV, 
Lool« XVIIL, Princa Leopold, the Princa Ooniort, Prince Tuleyruid, Napoleon 
IIL, the EmpreM EngenlAithe Prinoe Imperial, Che Dake of Wellington, tbe üar- 
gnete of Angleeea, Lord« Bsrron, OheeterfleldL^^Broogham, Normaaby, Qk. Bentinok, 
DaUiog; lleMr». Pitt, Moore, Bogen, Hook, Barham, Dickeni, Thackerajr, Koao, 
Matthewe, Yonng, Talma, Hdlle. Man, Madame Mallbran, Ao. 

**Lord William Lennox s book If a Terj good tpeclmen of the claee to whlch It 
belonga In one way or another he ha« eeen a great deal, and he recordi hl« ex- 
perlenoee m as to amase and interest hie readen/*— /*a/{ MeUl QaziUe. 

** It le impotiible to find a more efflctent chronloler of men and mannen than tbe 
wrlter of tbese faeehiatlng pagee "-VoAa BtM, 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

*' Tnm whero we will tbere ie the eame ünpaeeioned eloqoenee, the eame lavleh 
wealth of metaphor, the eame vlgoor of declamatlon, tbe eame general glow upon 
the Pt^ee. Swltzerland may be hackneyed aa a coontry, yet there la f reahneaa in 
Hr. Dlxon'a anbjecta. Mr. Dlxon throira a paaslng glance at tbe anow peaka and 
glacier flelda that an tbe Switzerland of tbe tooriatk If he deala with the grand 
oataatrophea of natura, with avalancbe, flood, and atorm. It la in tbeir relation 
to tbe Tictlma of Uie elementa, for bla toplca are the people and theb: bMÜtutloni^ 
We aaaent entlraly to tbe panble of bla pnface.*'— T^fffi«. 

**A Uvely, Intenatlng, and altogetber noyel book on Switzerland. It la fnllof 
Talnable Information on social, polltlcal, and eocleaiaitlcal qoeatlona, and, llke aJl 
Hr. Dlxon'a booka, it la embiently readable."— 2)atfy Mew«. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rey. A. O. 
L*E8TKi.N0B. Second Edition, 8^0, with Hlustrations. 15s. 

**Mr. L'Eatrange'a pagea have not the leait flaTour of the gnlde-book ; they are 
pleaaant and bitereating chapten of local hlstory, relleyed by cfear and nnaffected 
deacrlptlona of acenery, plalnly wrltten, yet plctnnagne and aoffioient"— TYmea 

"To all wbo Ylait tbe aonth coaat tbia book will afford mncb naefol and intareet- 
Sng informatioa*'— /StoiubirdL 

CBISS-OROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thobn- 

Bükt. 2 voU. crown 8yo. 2U. 

** A lively, gnpblc, and intereetbig book."— Ztoily Neui. 

"Mr. Thombury la a abnwd and obaervant trayeller. Hla deieriptioni aro 
■ingnlarly llfe-Uke and tmthfal, and bla bnmonr la genuine. Hia ionmeya an 
excellont. flia deBcrlptiona of America an both tmthfal and yalnable, and what 
he aaya abont Egypt and Baafela la worth aaylng and well aald."— «9»fufa|f Timu, 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late C. J. AjfDBR80Oir, Author of " Lake Ngamif " &c. Edited by 

L. Lloyd, author of ** Field Sports of the North/* &c. 8yo. 

With nioatrationB. 15«. 

"Thla bandaome yolnme contahia a moat gnpblc aeeonnt of tbe adyentnrea of 

Mr. Andenaon, from papera whlch he lef t bebind him, and whlch baye been moat 

ably edlted by Mr. Lloyd. The fayourlte panuit of the deceaaed tnyeller waa 

tbe chase of tbe Hon, and he jf^vaa na most mlnate partlcnlan of tbe bablta and 

cnitoma of tbe roval beaat The portlon of the work anent elepbanta la of eqnal 

Intereat All fond of talea of adventon and darlng ahould procura thla capital 

book."— /oA» BtdU 

"Interestlng to tbe genenl nader, thla attractlye book will be fonnd eapedally 
wortby of tbe attention of natwrallata and aportamen.'*— iStofMforJL 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

HuBEBT K H. Jbbninohax. 8vo, 'with Illiistrationfl. 15s. 
**Mr. Jeminjcluun ium fllled a very agreeable volome with the tale of hia excar- 
Biosis dnrlng the lut three yean among Boenes of claraio or Oriental interesi His 
style is liTeiy, dear, and pictareaqoa"— «8ScU«rcbqr Btoiao. 

THE LUSHÄI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G.WooDTHOBPS, Lient. R.E. 1 voL demy 8yo, with Hlustrations. 15s. 
** lient WoodthoTpe*B aooonnt of the Loshai Expedition is important as well as 
intezeeting.**— Pofl 

FREEKUSSIA. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Golonred lUiistrations. 30s. 
**Hr. Dizon'B book will be oertain not only to interesi bnt to please its reade» 
and it deserves to do sa It oontains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to prodace a very nsefol effect The ignorance of me English people 
with respect to Bossia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being gratefol 
to a writer who has taken the taronble to make personal acqnaintance with that 
seldom-Yisited land, and to bring before the eyes of his conntrymen a pietore of 
its soenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scaicely 
fall to arrest their attention."— «SMtrd^ Beoiew. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIROASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Haktet, of Ickwell Biuy. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 
**Mr8. Harvey not only saw a great deal, bat saw all that she did see to the 
best adyantage. In notidng the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we mnst 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — J^imu. 

MEMOIKS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHEK 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL Ös. 
** A biography of the beaatif nl and nnhappy Queen, more satisf actory than any we 
have yet met with.'*— ZM/y Newt. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeappebson, 

B. A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an andience even lai|^r than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Glergy. Bis ' Brides and 
Bridals * cannot f ail to go straight to the heart of every wonmn in England. We 
ddabt not that these yolnmes will be carefolly scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no lese amnsement than instmctlon." — Athmmtm. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM HAB^^ESS, Yicar of AU Saints, Enightsbridge, andPre- 
bendary of St. Panl's. By the Bot. A. G. L'EsmuiaB. 8to. 16s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thokas Iiammebr, A.ILA. 2 toIs. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL Ts. 6d. bonnd. 
" * The Exiles at St Germains * is an exceUent attempt to depißt the lif e of the 
latter Stoarts whlle they lived nnder the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author Ib that skilled penwoman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
seized folly the spirit of the Stuart agei 'The Exiles at St Germains ' will be 
eyery whit as populär as *The Ladye Shakerley.' '*— «Standard 
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THE ITALIANS. By Franoes Eujot, Author of 

•♦ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," " Old Conrt Life in 
France,** &c. SyoIs. 

JOHN DORKIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of ** Nathaüe,** " Adele/* &c. 3 yoIb. fJWf lUady,) 

THE LADY SÜPEKIOR. By Eliza F. Pollard, 

Anthor of "• Hope Def erred,*' &c, 8 yola. (Just Beaefy.J 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S. J. Mao Kenna, 

Anthor of " Off Parade," &e. 3 toIs. 

THE BLOSSOMINO OF AN ALOE. By Mrs. 

Gashel Hobt, Anthor of ** Ont of Conrt/* &c. 3 vols. 

** * Tbe BloMoming of an Aloe * is a yery effectively oonceWed tale. We have 
■eldom lead a plot with more interest The charaetera are paintod with great 
f oroe and AeUeacj.^—Speetator. 

** TUb tale poBBenes elementa of originality Boperior to the general nm of works 
of flction.**— JAm^ PosL 

OUR DETAOHMENT. By Katharine King, autbor 

of " The Queen of the Regiment,'* Ac. 3 yoIs. 

LIZZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. 

** A bricht and pleasant Btory.** — Tonet. 

" An enthraUing story, which cannot faU to l>e admired by all noyel readera.*' 
'•^Mominff Pott. 

M «Lizzle ' ia a channing and Intereatlng story, replete with taste, jndgment, and 
■pfrit The theme of woman'H love is worked ont with thrilling and enchaining 
power.**— CotiK Journal 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of " St.OlaveV' 

" Janita*B Gross,'* " The Blne Ribbon,** &c. 8 vols. 

" A powerfnl and interasting story.**— i/bmuidr PotL 

** This intereating novel will afford itB readera mach entertainment and amnae» 
siBnl**— Jfimai0ifr. 
" ' Hope Meredith * haa dedded merit It Is a yery readable Xale."-^€frtgpMe. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

AmoB Grämt. Dedicated, by permission, to the Düchbss of Sdin- 

BDBGH. 2 vols. 2l8. 

**Thare is mach in this book to interest and excite besldes the descriptlons of 
Bossian people and scenery, which form the groondwork of the romaace.**— 
Athenttum, 

** A graoefol and pleasantly told story. The glimpses of Bossian maxmers and 
cnstoms are decidedly Interesting.*'— iromln^ PotL 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of « Gaste." 

2 Yols. 21s. 

** The reader will ezperience rare pleasore in the perosal of this Intereetinip and 
original noyel." — Moming Post. 

*' *Safe1y Marrled' is decidedly aboye the ayerage of excellence, and very -well 
worth leadlng. The story is wrooght out with great cleyemesa**~G'rapMd 
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MY STOKY. By E[atharine S. Macquoid, Author 

of »*Patty,"&o. Svola. 

» *M7 Story * \a told In raoh an easy, natural, ffraoefol faahlon fhat it haa great 
fasdnation. The wbole book is fall of merit, and is one of the pleaaantest novela 
we haye met with for Bome iime."—Moming Po$L 

** Any book by the author of * Patcy ' ia enre to arreat the attention of the jndl- 
cioofl noyel reader; nor will snoh an one to dlsappointed in *M7 Story.* The 
autobiography oarries the reader on pleasantly. The langoage is simple and 
ohaste, and the delineation of charaoter graphia"— /oAn BulL 

" An exqnisita noveL The intereet never flagi."— Cburt JomnmL 

A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of " Chronicles of Carlingford," *' May," &o. 2 yoU. 21s. 

*** A Boee in Jnne * is as pretty as its title. The stoiy is one of the best and 
most tooohing whloh we owe to the indostry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in 
its elender grace and playfol satire may hold its own with eyen ' The Chronioles of 
Carlingford.' "—TVmei. 

'* In ' A Böse in Jnne * Mrs. Oliphant is at her yery best agatn. The book is fall 
of charaoter, drawn with the most delloate of tonches."— iiM«n«et«m. 

*' One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. It Is an ad- 
mirable work."— J" 



FRANCES. By Mortimbr Collins, 3 vols. 

***Franoes* is deoidedly interesting; the style is crisp and racy, keeping the 
reader pleased us well as amased tbroughont ünder all the f un and frolio of the 
Story there is eyidenoe of a good deal of reading and reflned taste. Franoes is a 
* loyely lady/ and should hdd her own on Mr. Mudie's shelyes against all comers.** 

MAEIAN'S TRUST. By the Author of "ürsula's 

Love Story.*' 8 vols. 
" The interest must not be marred by premature disolosures, though there Is 
mnoh in 'Marian's Trost* to make it good reading apart from the thread of the 
Story."— 2%iisa 

ROUGH HEWN, By Mrs. Dat, Author of " From 

Birth to Bridal,'* &c. 3 yoIb. 
** There is no laok of inoident in *Bongh Hewn.* Mra Dayhas snooeededin 
iome original and bold sketohes.*'— 2^bnea 

SYLVIA'S CHOIOE. By Geokgiana M. Craik. 2 v. 

"*Sylyia*s Ghoioe* is a gentle, pretty story, written throughout with the 
thoroughly honest and good f eeling wnloh has made Miss Craik so populär with a 
large ckss of the noyel oonstituenoy.." — Tima. 

FOE LOVE AND LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 v. 

** * For Loye and Life ' is equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. It 
will be read with delight"--/oiA» BuXk 

WON AT LAST. By Lady Ohatterton. 3 vols. 

** A reaUy good noyeL Lady Chatterton always writes weil**— /oAii BM. 

SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author of 

** Queen of Herself,** &c. 3 yoIü. 
" A deoidedly deyer and original noyel, well and charmingly told, the interest 
being nnflaggingly snstained."— Pest 
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Puhliihed anmialbf, in One VoL, royal 8ro, tnth the Arms heautißJhf 
engraved^ handtome^ bowid, with gilt edges, price 81«. 6dL 

LODGE'S PEEEAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORBECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-rOUBT H EDITIOH TOB 1876 IB HOW BEADY 

LoDOB*8 Fkkraob AMD Babometaob is acknowledgod to be the most 
eomplete, as well as the moet elegant, work of the kind. Ab an esta- 
blished and anthentie anthority on all qnestions respecting the lamily 
historieB, hononn, and connectionB of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is pnbliahed nnder the especial patronage of Her 
Hajesty, and is annnally corrected thronghont, from the personal com- 
mnnications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tlie 
tme being hmt constanilv stancUng, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pablication, an advantage which gires it snpremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its fnll and anthentie Informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sednlous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Tarions noble families, and the names of many thonsand individnals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its anthority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beanty of 
its typography and binding, the work is jnstly entitled to the place it 
occnpies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PBINGIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Aitdibishopa and BiBhops of England, 
Irelaod, and fhe Goloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically amnged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames assninftd by 
membera of Noble Familie«. 

Alphabetical Liat of the Second Titlea of 
Peera, nsoally bome by fhefr Ekleat 
Bona. 

Alphabetical Index to fhe Danghtera of 
Dnkea, Harquiaea, and Earla, who, hay- 
ing married CJornmonera, retain the title 
of Lady bef ore their own Chriatiaa and 
their Hnaband'a Surnamea. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghtera of 
Viaoonnta and Barona, who, havin« 
married Ciommonera, are atyled Hononr* 
able Mra. ; and, in caae of the hoabaad 
being a Baronet or Knl^t, Honom«ble 
Lady. 

Mottoea alphabeticaUy arranged and trane- 
lated. 



Hiatorical View of the Peeiaga 
Parliamentary Boll of the Honae of Lorda. 
Engliah, Sootch, and Iriah Peera, in their 

ordera of Preoedenoe. 
Alphabetical Liat of Peera of Great Britein 

and the United Kingdom, holding anpe- 

Tior rank in the Sootch or Iriah Peerage. 
Alphabetical liat of Scotch and Iriah Peera, 

holding anperior titlea in the Peerage of 

Qreat Britain and the United Eingitom. 
A CollectiTe liat of Peera, in their order of 

Precedencei 
Table of Preoedeney among Men. 
Table of Preoedeney among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peera of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Famlliea of auch Extinct Peera aa haveleft 

Widowa or laaaeu 
Alphabetical I^t of fhe Soinamea of all fhe 

feera. 



**A work which oorrecta all errora of formerworka. It ia a moaf naefnl pnblleatlon. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the f act that acmpnloua accoracy ia a diafingiiiah- 
ing featore of thia book"— T^imei. 

*'Lodge*a Peerage mnat superaede all ofher worka of fhe Und, for two reaaona: firat, it 
ia on a better plan ; and aecondly, it ia better execnted. We can aaf ely pronoonoe it to be 
the readieat, ttie moat naefnl, and exacteat of modern worka on the aubject"— ^jMctater. 

**A work of great yalna. It ia the moat f aithf ol reoord we poaaeea of the ariato- 
craey of fhe day.*'— Poit. 

** The beat exiating, and, we belicTe, fhe beaf poaaible Peeragai It is the atandarl 
anthority on the anbjeot"— «Standard 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD UBRARY 

OP OHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULÄR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKE! FOSTER, TENKIEL, SANDTS, £. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

EafOh in a Single Volome, el^gantly pzinted, boond, and illnstrated, prioa 6fb 



L— SAH SLIOE'S NATÜBE AND HUMAN NATÜBE. 

*'The flTBt TOlnme of Messra. Hunt and Blackett*8 Standard Library of Oheap Edittonii 
forma a yery good beginning to wliat will doabtless be a yery BaoceBsfol nndertaklng. 
*NatarA and Human Natnre* is one of the best of Sam Slick'B witty and hnmorons 

grodnotionB, and ia well entitied to the large oircnlation which it cannot fall to obtain 
1 ita preaent convenlent and oheap ahape. The volume oombinea with the great recom- 
mendationa of a o]ear, bold type, and good paper, the leaaer bat attraoÜYe merita of 
being well Ulnatrated and eleganüy bomid."— -jPoiL 

n.-JOHN HALIFAZ, GENTLEMAN. 

** Thia ia a Tery good and a yery intereatlng work. It ia deaigned to traoe fhe oareer 
from boyhood to age of a perfeot man—« Christian gentleman; and it abouids in Inci- 
dentboth well andfhighly wronght Thronghont it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This oheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paaa 
freely from hand to band aa a gift book in many honaeholda'*— ^xamtiMr. 

m.— THE OBESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBÜRTON. 

"Independent of ita valne aa an original narrative, and ita naefnl and Intereating 
Information, thia work ia remarkable for the colouring power and play of f ancy with 
which ita deacripüona are enlivened. Among ita greateat and moat laating charma ia 
ita reverent and aeriona apirit"— Quorferly Review. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANAOH. 

** * Nathane* ia Miaa Eavanagh'a beat imaginatiye effort Ita manner ia graoiooa and 
attractilye. Ita matter ia gooa. A aentiment, a tendemess, are oommanded by her 
which are aa individaal aa they are elegant"— ilMenimim. 

V.— A WOMAN'S THOTJOHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of aonnd comiseL It ia one of the moat aenaible worka of ita kind, weU- 
written, tme-hearted, and altogether practicaL Whoever wishes to give adyice to a 
yonng lady may thank the anthor for meana of doing aa"— frommer. 

YI._ADAM GBAEME. By MKS. OLIFHANT. 

** A Btory awakening genuine emotiona of intereat and delight by ita admirable plo- 
torea of Scottiah lif e and acenery. The anthor aeta before na the eaaential attribntea of 
Chriatian yirtne, with a delicacy, power, and trath which can hardly be aarpas8ed."-Pc«<. 

YIL— SAM SLIOKS WISE SAWS AND MODE£N 

INSTANGES. 

" The repntation of thia book will atand aa long aa that of Scott'a or Bnlwer's NoTela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptlona of American lifo atill continue the 
anbject of tmiyeraal admirati<m."— ifewendvr. 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POFES. 

" A plotnreaane book on Bome and ita eoclesiastical aoTcreigna, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholio. Cardinal Wiaeman haa treated a apecial aubject with ao much geniality, that 
hia recollectiona will excite no ül-feeling in those who are mostconsoientionBly oppoaed 
(0 eyery idea of human infallibility repreaented in Papal dominaÜOD."— ^IMefumim. 
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HUKST & BLACKEXrS STÄNDAKD LIBRAET 

(OONTINUED.) 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

"In * A Life for • Life* fhe aafhor is fortmukte in m good enbjeoti sad luta prodneed « 
vork of ■tronc effeet**— iiMeMMm. 

X.— THE OLD COXIBT SÜBUBB. By LEIGH EüITr. 

** A dellghtfol book, that will be welcome to eil leeden, ead moat welcome to Üiom 
who liATe a love for the beet Unde of readinc.*'— Anm^iier. 

** A more «gr e e a ble and entertainbig book naa not been pobliahed ilnoe BosweU pro- 
dneed hie reminiecenoea of Johneon.*" 



XI.— MABOABET ABB HEB BBIBESHAIOa 

« We reoommend all who are in warch of a faednattng norel to read thie woik for 
themselvea. They will find it well worth fheir whila Tnere are a f reihneae and oil- 
glnality abont it gölte oharmlni^*'— iitAeMBMin. 

XIL— THE OLD JÜDOE. By SAH BLICK 

** The publicattons incl n ded in thie Library haTe all been of food qnality ; maay give 
Inf onnation while thev entertain, and of that daes the book bef ore ns ie a speeimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Edi t tong f ormtaig the aeriee ia prodneed, deaervea 
«apedal mentioiL The paper and mint are miezoeptionable ; there ia a ateel engraybig 
in each Tolome, and the ontaidea of them will aatiafy the porchaaer who Ukea to aee 
booka in handaome nnlfonn.**— >r 



Xm.— BABIEN. B7 ELIOT WABBÜBTON. 

"Thia laat prodnctlon of the anfhor of *The Creacent and the Oroaa * haa the aame 
«lementa of a yery wide popolarity^. It will pleaae ita thonaanda.** — OloU, 

XIY.— FAHILT BOMANCE ; OB^ DOMESTIO ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBAOT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BÜREE, ULSTER EINa OF ARMS. 

** It were fanpoaaible to pndae too higlüy thia moat intereating book. It ooght to be 
Comid on every drawlng-room tabla**— «StoulardL 

XY.— THE LAIKD OF VOBLAW. By HBS. OLIFEAET. 

"Tb* 'Lalid ot Noriftw ' tolly nutaina tlM sntiior'* U^ Tepat»!aaiL''—Smaaf Tina. 

XYL— THE EHOLISHWOKAir DT ITALT. 

** We can praiae Mra Ghetton'a book as intereating, mezaggerated, and fall of oppoi^ 
4nne inatraction.**— 2\fme(. 

xvn.— NOTHnrö new. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" *NoÜiing New * diaplaya all thoae aaperior merlta which haye made * John Halifax 
■one of the moat popnlar worka of the day.**— i*af& 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

**Notfaing can be more intereating than Miaa Freei'a atotj of the lifo of Jeanne 
D'AIbret^ and the narrative ia aa tmatworthy aa It ia attraetiTeL'*—- Poft 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNBBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ^^MARGARET AND HER BRmESMAIDS." 

**If aaked to daaaify thiawork, we ahoold glye it aplaoebetween *John Halifax 'and 
''The Caxtona.* *'— iStoMiardL 

XX.— THE BOMAITOE OF THE FOBTJK. 

BY FETER BUREE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of aingniar intereat, which can never fall to charm. The preaent chei^ and 
«legant edition inolndea the tnie atory of the ColleenBawn."— /nuiinitef NtwL 
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XXL— ADELE. By JÜLLCL KLYJLSAßJL 

" * Adele * la the best work we have read by Misa Kavanagh ; tt 1b a charmlng story 
fall of deUoate olwnoter-palnfeliig."— ^MeMwm. 

XXn.— STTJDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Stndies from Life * are remarkable f or graphio power and obseiratiöa ^e 
book will not diminmh the repatation of theacoompllshed BJxtixor.'^'^SUurdagReoiem, 

XXm.— OBANBMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

** Wecommend *Grandmother*s Money* to readera in searoh of a good noToL The 
eharaotera are troe to human natore, and the story is interesting.*'— ilCAeiMwna 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOEa 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightfol boolL^'—ilMefUBiim. " A book to be read and r»-read ; flt for tha lUidy 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circolating library.**— JLoMdL 

XXV.— NO OHUaOH. 

** We advlae all who have the opportnnlty to read thia book.'*— iKAauetiiiL 

XXVI.— mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A good wholesome book, graoefnlly written, and as pleasant to read aa It is inatmy 
tive."— iKAouniffk ** A charining tale charmingly tol±*'— Standard, 

XXVn.- LOST AND SAVED. By HON. HRS. NOSTON. 

" * Lost and Sayed * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorona noTeL**— nmei. 
** A noTel of rare exoellenoe. It ia Urs. Norton*s best prose work.**— jff^camifMr. 

XXVm.— L£S MISEBABLES. By VICTOB HÜOO. 

AÜTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of * Les Miserables* do not merely conslst in the eonoeption of it as a 
whole ; it abonnds with details of nneqoalled beanty. llViotor Hogo haii atamped upon 
eyery page the hall-mark of gnnias." — Quorterly Bofiew. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

*' It is not of ten that we light npon a noyel of so mach merit and intereat aa * Barbara'a 
HIstory.* It ia a work oonspicnous for taste and literary ooltnre. It ia a yery graoefnl 
and charmlng book, with a well-managed story, dearly-ont charaoters, and sentlments 
expressed with an exquisite elocntioa It is a book which the world will llk&'*— Ilmet. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINa. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema**— 2^imea 

** A tmly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irying's Life onght to haye a nlohe 
in eyery galleryofreligionsbiography. Thereare few liyes that will be f oller ofin- 
atmction, interest, and consolation.'*— tSofurdav Reoie», 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This dharming noyel is the work of one whopossesses a great talent for wrltlng, aa 
well aaexperienoe and knowledge of the world. *^Äthenc8um. 

XXXn.— SAH SLIGKS AMEBIOAN HÜHOÜB. 

**Dip where yon will Into fhia lottery of fnn, yon are taan to draw oat a prlML**— Pott 

XXXm.— OHBISTIAN'S MISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story has rarely been written. Eyen if tried by the Standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shoold ezpeot that eyen he wonld prononnoe *0hri8tian*8 
MiBtake ' a noyel withont a fault"— ^Tünei. 
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XXXIV.— ALEO FOBBES OF HOWGLEIT. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No aoooant of tfais story wonld giye any Idea of the prof oand interest that perrades 
the work fiom the flnt page to the UMt"— ^Moionim. 

XXXY.— AGNES. By VS& OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' Is a novel superior to anv of Mn. Oüphanfs former works."— iKAenonmiL 
** A Btory wboae pathetic beanty wUl appeal iiresiBtibly to all readeni"— PMt 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**Thie is one of fhose pleasant tales in which the anthor of * John Halifax* speaks 
ont of a generons heart the pnrest tniths dt lUe."^-Examiaer. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A yery interestlng book. Mr. Dixon has written thonghtfolly and well"^Timet. 
Mr. Dlzon'B yery entertaining and instmctiye work on New America."— PoU Mall Oaz. 
*' We reoommend eyery one who feels any interest in hmnan natnre to read Mr. 
Dixon's yery interesting book.*'— «fiEarftimlay Beoitw. 

XXXym.— BOBEET FALOONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Faleoner ' is a work brimfnl of lif e and hnmonr and of the deepest hunan 
Interest It is a book to be retamed to again and again f or the deep kdSl searching 
knowledge it eyinoes of hmnan thoni^ts and feeUngs.*'— ^(Aflueuia 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINGDOIC 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"'The Woman's Eingdom' snstalns the anthor's repatation as a writer of the 
pnrest and neblest Und of domestic storie&— ^Menanim. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFTTL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WERBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original noyeL The interest neyer flagi. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and hmnoor." — Q^arkrly Review, 

XU.— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** A noyel whIch is the work of a man of tme geniosL It will attract the highest 
dass of readers."— 2%na. 

XLn.— A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**A yery good noyel; a thonghtfnl, well-written book^showing a tender, sympathy 
with human natnre, and permeated by a pnre and noble spirit'*— j?a»iinin«r. 

XLm.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

^ A powerfnl noyel of social and domestio lif & One of the moet sncoessf nl efforts of 
a snocessfnl noyelist*'— 2>at7y New». 

* A yery pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is snre of a 
Wide cirde of readers. The oharacter of Hannah is one of rare beanty.**— i9taMdardL 

XMV.— SAH SLIOE'S AHEBICANS AT HOHE. 

**This is one of the most amnsing books that we eyer naA**— Standard. 

XLV.— THE ÜNEIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The anthor of 'John Halifax* has written many f asclnating stories, bnt we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more endnring charm than the gracefnl 
Sketches in this work. Snch a character as Jessie Stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is tmly noble, pnre, and womanly.**— ^m'tod Senke Magatme, 
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